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TWENTY-FIRST LECTURE. 


2 to capitolaree—‘They are not invarithly lawe—Great varity 
Tesgre 


ttempt at classification—Tab 
tularico of Charlemagne: 1. Moral degislation—2, Pati Tegisl- 
von— legislation—4, legislations. joun 
tion—6, Canonical legislation—7. ‘Domestic logislation—ay inchs 
dental legislation—True character of the capituluries, 


Laxnooxerp toyou ron infection, of laying. before you a 
summary of the reign of Charlemagne, and its results, reviow. 
ment and his influence upon intellectual deve- 
ae the first of these, res] ™ the ee aibors 
placed. re you appears to me suiliciently complete ; 
sents, I Beane and precise iden of the part filled Pope 
wars of Charlemagne in the history of civilization in the west ; 
and, moreover; 1 could not enter more fully into the subject, 
without going through an absolute and continuous narration 
of events. As to the goverament of Charlemagne and its 
action nx0n mind, what L have said in the last lecture is alto- 
gether incomplete, and I may, without losing myself in details, 
‘enter more closely into this partof the subject. I will proceed 
todos. The legislation of Charlemagne will now 
our attention: that which he did in ing intellectual 
development, with an account of the distinguished men who 
lived and labored under his influence, will be the subject of 
following lectures, 

Tt is. commonly sup that the term. capitudaries applies 
only to the laws of Charlemi pthis is a mistake. The 
ea sar “little chapters,” equally applies to all the laws 
of the Frank kings. I have no remark to make at present 
respecting the capitularies, in themselves of very slight im- 

of the first race ; of those of the second race, thera 


fare come down to us 152, namely: 
' The table in tho twentieth lecture mentions only sixty ; but there 


were besides five private acts, which, upon reflection, T think onght to 
Se inserted among the capitularies, 
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5 capitularies of Pepin le Bref, commencing with the year 
153, i period of his elevation’ to. the oee ing of the 
ran! 


52 of Charles le Chauve. 
3 of Louis le Begue. 
8 of Carloman. 
1 of Eudos. 
3 of Charles le Simple. 

1 reckon here only the acts of such Carlovingians as reigned 
in France; saveral descendants of Charlemagne, established 
in Germany and Italy, also left capitularies, but with these we 
have ing to do. 

‘The capitularies enumerated have come down to us in two 
different forms. We have thern, first, in the shape of as many 
separate acts, scattered ty various manuscripts, some- 
times with, sometimes without date ; and there exists, secondly, 
a collection of them made in the course of the ninth century, 
and divided into seven books. The first four of these were 
compiled by Angesise, abbot of Fontenelle, one of the council- 
lors of Charlemagne, who died in 833. Ho collected and 
classified the capitula of that prince, and a portion of those of 
Louis le Debonnaire. ‘The first book contains 162 capitula 
of Charlemagne, relative to ecclesiastical affairs. 

The second, forty-eight capitula of Louis le Debonnaire, in 
the same class of subjects. 

‘The third, ninety-one capitula of Charlemagne, on temporal 

rs. 


‘The fourth, seventy-seven eapitula of Louis le Debonnaire, 
‘on tom affairs. 

"To these four books, which, immediately upon their publi. 
cation, aequired such credit that Charles le Chauve, in his 
own capitularies, cites them as an official code, a dencon of 
Mayence, named Benedict, at the request of. his archbishop, 
Otger, added, about the year 842, three new books, constitut- 
ing the fifth, sixth, and seventh books of the collection, and 
which contain : 

The fifth, 405 eapitula ; the sixth, 436 capitula ; the seventh, 
478 captula. In all, 1697. 

But, besides the capitularies which Angesise had omitted, 
and those which had been declared, since the compilation of 
his collection, the three books of the deacon Benedict contain 
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« nuinber of acts with which the Carlovingian kings had no. 
thing to do; for instance, fragments of the Roman law, ex- 
tracted from) the Theodosian code, from Breviarium of the 
Visigoths, frora Justinian, Julien, &c. We even find there 
considerablo fragments of the farnous collection known by the 
name of I'he false Decretals, protended canons, and other a>ts 
of the first popes—a collection at this timo scarcely known, 
and which ict himself was one of the first to bring into 
fogus = ae many learned persons have assigned their fae 
to him. 

Four supplements, added by anonymous compilers at lates 
periods to the seven books already mentioned, extend the num- 
ber of articles in this collection to 2100. 

‘The capitularies have been published several times under 
both these forms. ‘Phe best edition is unquestionably that of 
Baluze, in two vols. folio, Paris, 1677. It is not only the best 
as — of Vasari Seciece init oa “OF 

sources: jaw ol io ” says Savigny,' 

have found none more fully presented to us en cheat 
tularies in Baluze’s excellent edition.” And, in fuet, it is far 
more, complete, and better edited than those of Lindenbrog, 
Pithon, Herold, Du Tillot, &c. Baluze had collected « great 
number’ of manuscripts, and be published fragments and 
whole capitularies previously inedited. His work may fairly 
bo described ns a vast and food collection of texts; but thére, 
in trath, its morit ends, ‘The texts themselves have been sub- 
j fo no examination, to no critical revision. Baluze hax 

riven them to us exactly as he found them, without troubl 
ims f to inquire whethor or no the copyists had confi 

them, or filled tem with blunders. It would doubtless have 
been an entire misconception to have sought to introduce into 
tho capitularies an order forcign to the ideas of the primitive 
Rogisars to have classified ther systematically, to have cur. 
led repetitions ome pr from: the Jegislator himself; and 
which tre characteristic of his work. But there are, in the 
Various manuscripts, a confusion and a want of accuracy 
which are manifestly attributable to the copyists alone; a 
multitude of words are changed, a multitude of articles wrong- 
ly plived; various readings of the same manuscript are set 
down as different capifula, 1 do not by any means propose to 
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through « list of the blunders ot this deseri » or co dis: 
pete question of their rectification. All Tasaine to point 
out to you is the general fkct that they exist in abundance, 
and thot Baluze’s work, consequently, valuable in many ro- 
spects, is still fra caavniner ‘5 tho materials for a really 
correct and satisfactory edition of the capitularies—an edition, 
however, which it would reyuire long and arduous and seien- 
tific labor to produce. 

Let us first consider the capitularies themselves. 

At the first glance, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the confusion which pervades this word: it is indiscriminately 
applied to all the acts inserted in Baluze’s collection ; and yet, 
in point of fact, the greater portion of those acts differ essentially 
from capitularies, properly so called. What would be the ef- 
foct, if some centuries hence, a compiler were to take all the 
ucts of a government of our times, of the French administra. 
tion for instance, in the last reign, and, throwing them pro- 
misouously together in one heap, under one undistinguishing 
title, were to give the collection forth as the législation, the 
code of the period? The result would manifestly be an 
utterly al and fullacious chaos; laws, ordinances, de- 
crees, briefs of the crown, personal judgments, departmental 
cireulars, would be mixed up ther, hap-hazard, in utter 
confusion. This has been iy the case with the capitu- 
lariés. I will proceed to analyse the collection of Baluze, 
classifying according to their nature and objects the acts of 
all kinds which we meet with there. You will nt once see 
how great is their diversity. 

e fin! there under the general title of cupitularies : 

1. Ancient national laws revised ; the Salic law, for ex- 
ample." 

2, Extracts from the ancient laws, Salie, Lombard, Bara- 
tian, &c. ; extracts evidently made for a particular purpose, 
a particular place, a particular moment of time, for a special 
necessity, the nature of which there is no longer anyt#ing te 
indicate to us.* 

3. Additions to the anolent laws, to the Salic law, for in. 








+ See Baluure, i, col. 281, atch anno 798, 
* Extract from the law of the Lombards, cap. a,, 501; Baluza, i., col 
349* from tho law of the Ripvarians, cap. a, 800: fd, cok, 395, 
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‘siance,' to the law of the Loaibards,* to that of the Bayarians,* 

&c. Those additions seem to have been made in a peculiar 

form, and with peculiar solemnities ; that to the Salic law is 
in an ancient manuseript, by these words: 

“ These are articles which the lord Charles the Great, em- 
peror, caused to be written in his councils, and ordered to be 
inserted among the other laws.’* : 

The legislature, ieleessepnenm to have required the adhe- 
sion of the people to these additions more expressly than to the 
other paris of the law; thus, in 803, the year in which the 
additions to the Salio law were made, we find Charlemagne 
issuing the following direction to his méssi : 

‘Let the people be interrogated touching the articles which 
have recently been added to the law ; and afier they have all 
consented to them, let them affix to the said articles their sig: 
nature in confirmation."* 

- mene from velnie at the mona and ioe the 
entire canonical | lation ; t copitulary 
enacted at Als-la-Chapelle, ia 780) and a Oo. of oni es 2 
the other capitularies, are nothing more than such extracts. 

5. New laws, of which some were passed by the general 
ussemblies.of the people, with the concurrence of the great 
laymen and great ecclesiastics together, or of the ecclesiastics 
alone, or of the laymen alone ; while the rest appear to have 
been the work of the emperor himself, or to have been what 
we how call ondinances. ‘The distinctions between these two 
classes of laws are not, on a close examination, very precisely 
marked, but they are perecpti 


ible. 

6. Instructions given by asurepes to his missi, on thoir 
departure for the provinces, and. designed sometimes to regu- 
late the personal conduct of the missi, sometimes to guide 
them in their inquiries, very often as simple communications 
to the people in icular districts, which the missi were to 
convey. Acts of this description, very foreign, in part, at all 
events, to our nagane ieee ation, are of frequent occurrence 


inthe cupitularies ;* a of a totally different nature are 
sometimes mixed up with them. 





* Cap. &,, 801; id. 
*Cap a, 993, $1 


780; Baluze,i., 243} 0, 502, 1.9615 0.502, i975) 1. 
iw S015 2, BOM, 1, 449, 
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7. Answers given by Charlemagne to quostions wddressee 
‘o him by the counts or bishops, or missé dominici, on the occa. 
sion of difficulties occurring to them in the course of their ad. 
ministration, and wherein he solves these difficulties, which 
have reference sometimes to matters which we should call 


out of his |. ‘Phese ns, Which aro among 
the most curious documents ia the whole collection, bear in 
general a character of censure and reprimand of those to 
whom they are to be addressed. I will rend a few of them 
to give you ® practical idea of the liberality and sense 
which characterized the mind of Charlemagne. My transla- 
tion is literal: 

© How does it ere that, both on the frontiers and with 
the army, wherever there is any great measure to be taken 
for the defence of the country, one man will not give aid to 
another?” 

“What is the meaning of these continunl suits: by which 
every one appears secking to wrest from his neighbor that 
which he possesses ?”” 

4To ascertain on what occasions and in what places the 
ecclesiastics and the laity seek, in the manner stated, to 
impede‘each other in the exercise of their respective func- 
tions. ‘To inquire and discuss up to what point a bishop or 
an abbot is justified in interfering in socular affairs, and a 
count or other layman with ecclesiastical affairs. To inter. 

them closely on the meaning of those words of the 
Apostle: *No man that warreth for the law, entangleth him- 
self with the afftirs of this life.’ Inquire to whom these words 


apply.’ 

i Ser the bishops and abbots to tell us truly what is the 
meaning of the tid always in their mouths: ‘Renounce 
the world ;’ and by what signs we may distinguish those who 
have renounced the world, from those who still adhere to the 
world: is it merely that the former do not bear arms, or marry 
publicly 

*6° Cap. a, 508: id., i, 401. 

#1 Cap. a, 811,61. Baluze,i, 477 * 1. §2. 

Cap. IL, a, S11, 4. *M, 
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“'To ask thom further, whether he is to be considered os 
aaving renounced the world, whom we sce laboring, day by 
day, by all sorts of means, to his 3; now 

use, for this Purpose, menaces of eternal flares, 
be Ce teaitinn, Lg reg in elias Sad 
some saint despoiling sim) i men eit property, 
to the infinite prejudice of the Jaw ful, heirs, who are, in vay 
many Cases, from the misery in which they are thus involved, 
driven by their necessities to robbing and to all sorts of dis- 
orders and crimes." 
\ Cleariy such questions as these do not-at all resemble arti- 
cles of law. 


Spee = net even me mere 
particul thi whi jemmagne, 
from time to time, conceived the dee of do and whlch he 
ny put down on » lest he should forget them. We read, 


instance, at end of the capita, or instructions to the 
wmissi doménici, in 803, these two articles :— 

* Recollect toorder that they who send us horses as pre- 
sonts, inscribe their names on each horse. And_so,with dresses 
that may be sent us from abbeys. 

. sions if faba whenever vicarious persons are 

evil, or ing it to be done, th Med 
from thelr post, and replaced by others’ of, aiatton hate: 
ter. 

1 could cite many capitula of this description. 

10, Other articles contain joderects and briefs of the 
crown and the courts, collected evidently for tee pene of 
genres thus we read in  capitulary of the yeur 


4A man had suborned « slave, induced him to kill his two 
Tang masters, the one aged nine, the other eleven, and thea 
i mee cates and threw ae a fae Ad- 
judged, that the man pay a wehrgeld for the of nine 
SaaTCHANS wioatlalsubr gall sescatho shop, unlayeorsacd« 
Hoar a for the slave; and undergo, moreover, our 


‘Dhis és obviously a judicial decree in a particular cas, it 


4 Cap. IL, a, 812, § 5. * Baluze,i,, 305 


"Capea, 509, $12 Haluz, |, 398 
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setted the capitularies asa precedent in future cases 
‘fender Sacre 


11. We meet, in like manner, with acts of pure doa estic 
financial administration, relative to the administration of 
Cl o's own domains, and which enter into the most 
minute details on this subject. The famous capitulary De 
Villis is an example of this, and there are several other articles 
of the same character seattered through the collection.! 

12. Besides the so various acts [ have enumerated, the 
capitularies contain purely political acts, occasional docu. 
ments, nominations, recommendations, decisions upon personal 
and passing differences. I look, for instance, at the capitulary 
rendered in 794 by the assembly of Frunkfort,* and among 
the 54 articles of which it is composed, I find : 

(Art, I.) Letters of pardon granted to Tassilon, duke of the 
Bavarians, who had revolted against Charlemagne. 

(Art. 6.) Arrangements for the settlement of a dispute be- 
tween the bishop of Vienne, and the archbishop of Arles and 
others, respecting the limits of the sees of the Tarentaise, Em. 
brun, and Aix. It sets forth that letters from the pope on 
these matters were read, and that it was determined to consult 
anew with his holiness. 

(Art. 7.) As to the justification offered, and the pardon ro- 
ceived, by bishop Pierro. 

(Art. §.) As to the deposition of the pretended bishop 
Gerbod. 


(Art. 53.) Charlemagne procures the assent of the assem. 
bly of bishops to the pope's license, authorizing him to retain 
about his person bishop Hildebold us his minister of ecclesias. 
teal affairs, 

(Art. oe He recommends Alcuin to the good wishes and 
prayers of the assembly. 

here is obviously nothing legislative here. 

‘Thus, at first glance, on the most simple examination of the 
nature of these various acts, and without entering into any close 
inspection of their contents, you see how wholly erroneous is 
the general, the common idea entertained of these capitularies; 
they constitute anything but a code; they comprise anything 
out laws. Let us now take a closer view, let us penetrate 
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into the interior of the collection, and examine the articles ot 
which each capitulary is composed; we shall here find the 
same. diversity, the same confusion; we shall here, in like 
manner, find how inadequate has been the attention hitherto 
paid to this study, and how fallacious are most of the results 
which have been deduced from it. 

Thave analyzed the sixty-five capitularies of Charlemagne, 
classifying under eight heads, according to the nature of the 
rovisions, the articles which they comprise. ‘These eight 
eads are : 

1. Moral legislation. 

2. Political legislation. 

3. Penal legislation. 

4. Civil legislation. 

5. Religious legislation. 

6. Canonical legislation. 

7. Domestic legislation. 

8. Occasional legislation. 

I will first lay this classification before you, and then make 
some observations upon each head. 


Analytical Table of the Capitularies of Churlemagne. 
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Analytical Toble of the Copitularies of Charlemagne—coutinved, 
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inalytical Table of the Capitularics of Charlemagne—coutinued. 
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Let us now examine a little more closely the contents of 
this table; the examination will be a very rapid one, but 
sufficient, I hope, to give you an idea of the true character of 
the government of Charlemagne, and of the monuments which 
exist of it in this collection. 

I. Moral lation.—I have classed under this tite 
those articles which are neither commanding nor prohibitory ; 
which, in truth, are not laws at all, but mere advice, sug- 
gestions, or moral precepts. For instance : 

“ Avarice consists in desiring the possessions of others, and 
in not giving to others a share of that which we ourselves 
possess; according to the apostle, it is the root of all evil, and 
it should, therefore, be carefully avoided.! 

“Those who apply themselves to amass property by all 
sorts of ways make dishonorable gains.? 

“ All men should practise hospitality.? 

«Keep clear of theft, of unlawful marriages, of bearing 
false witness, as we have often exhorted you, and as is ex- 
horted by the Word of God.””* 

The legislator goes even further than this; he seems to 
think himself responsible for the conduct of each individual, 
and apologises for not being able to fulfil this responsibility to 

he extent he desires : 











+ Cap. a., 808, § 15; Baluze,i., 454 7 1, § 16. 
* Cap. a, 794, § 935 id., 268. 4 1b., 739, § 56 tb., 238, 
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* It is necessary," he says, “that every man should seok, tc 
the best of his strength ability, to save God and walk in 
the way of his precepts; for the lord emperor cannot watch 
over each person individually, with the necessary care, or 
keep each man in proper discipline.” 

Is not this pure morality? Such provisions are foreign to 
the laws of rising societies and to those of perfected societies : 

the Salic law and our codes, you will find nothing of 
kind there; they in no way address themselves to human 
liberty in order to give it counsel; they contain merely for- 
mally prohibitive or imperative texts. But in the passage 
from primitive barbarism to civilization, legislation takes 
another character; morality is introduced into it, and be- 
comes, for a certain |, matter of law, Skilful legis. 
founders or reformers of societies, comprehend the 
empire which the idea of duty exercised over men; the in- 
stinct of (eis warns them, that without its support, with- 
out the free concurrence of the human will, society can 
neither be maintained nor developed in peace; and they 
apply themselves to introduce this idea into the souls of men 
in every kind of way, and they make legislation a kind of 
preaching, a medium of instruction. _ Consult the history of 
every nation, the Hebrews, the Greeks, &c., you will every- 
where nize this fact; you will everywhere find between 
the epoch of the primitive laws, which are purely penal, pro- 
hibitive, destined to repress the abuses of force; and the 
h of scientific laws, which have confidence in morality, in 
the reason of individuals, and leave all which is purely moral 
in the domain of liberty; between these two epochs, I say, 
uu will always find one in which morality is the object of 
legislation, in which legislation formally writes and teaches 
it. Gaulo-Frankish society was at this point when Charle- 
magne governed it; and this was one of the causes of his 
close alliance with the church, the only power then capable 
of teaching and preaching morality. 
lingly comprehend, under the name of moral legis- 
lation, all relating to the intellectual development of men; 
for example, all the provisions of Charlemagne concerning 
schools, what books to distribute, the reformation of ecclesias 
tical offices, &c. 





* Cap, a, 902, § 35 i, 3904, 
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Il. Political Legisiution.—This is one of the most consi. 
Jerable portions of the capitularies; it comprehends two 
hundred and ninety-three articles. Under this bead 1 place— 

1. The laws and measures of Charles of all kinds, to 
ensure. the execution of his orders throughout the extent of 
his states; for example, all provisions relative to the nornina- 
tion or conduct of his various agents, counts, dukes, vicars, 
centeniers, &c.; they are numerous, and are constantly re. 
peated, 

2. The articles whose object is the administration of jus. 
tice, the sitting of local courts, the forms to be followed there, 
the military service, &e. 

3. The police lations, which are very various, and 
sometimes into the most minute details; the provinces, 
the army, chureh, merchants, beggars, public places, 
the interior of the imperial palace, alternately form. the ob. 
jectof them. We thore meet, for example, with an attempt 
to fix the price of goods, a veritable attempt, at a mazimun 


Price. 

“ Tho most pious lord our king bas decreed, with the con- 
sent of the holy synod, that no man, ecclesiastic or layman, 
shall, whether in times of plenty or in times of scarcity, sell 
provisions dearer than at the price recently fixed by the bushel, 
namely: « bushel of oats, one denier; of barley, two deniers; 
of rye, three deniers; of wheat, four deniers. If he desires 
to sell it in loaves, he shall give twelve loaves of wheat, each 
‘of two pounds, for one denier, fificon loaves of rye, twenty of 
barley, or twenty-five of oats, of the same weight, also for one 
denier, &o."" 

‘The suppression of mendicity and a poor rate, likewise ap. 

thore. 

“With regard to vagrant mendicants, we order, that each 
ofour subjects support his own poor, whether on his fees or 
Within his house, and not allow. them to go elsewhere to beg. 
If such beggars are found, and they do no work with their 
hands, let no one think of Siving them anything.’ 

‘The provisions relative to the internal regulation of the 
malace give singular idea of the disorders and violences 
which were conmmitted there : 
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“We will and order that none of those who serve in out 
‘tuke upon himself to receive ah socks a re 

‘comes there to conceal himself, on account of 

, homicide, adultery, or any other crime; that if any 

Ted asi vislgteeleopeentctes ead conceal emnalétaotoe Sy 
our ‘he shall be forced to carry him on his shoulders 
to the pubtie place, and there he shall be attached to the sume 
as the malefactor. .... Whoever shall find men fighting 

in our palace, and cannot or will not put sn end to the con- 
flict, he — pay a share of the damage which they have 


The itularies contain numberless ant rovisions , 
faunal bs was evidently of great pana in the gov- 
ernment of Charl 

4, I class, also, under the head of political legislation all 
which concerns the distinction between the lay and the 
‘eoclesiastionl powers and their relations. tetera ds made 
great use of the eoclesiasti: wero, in truth, his prin- 
cipal means of government; but he wished to make use of 
them, and not for them to make use of him: the capitularies 
attest his vigilance in governing the clergy himself, and 
keeping it under his power. You have seen, by some of tho 
questions which he proposed addressing to the bishops in the 

te assemblies, to what a degree he was impressed with 
e ae ' 

5. It seems to me necessary, lastly, to refer te political 
legislation, the provisions relative to the administration of the 
sees conceded ‘Charlemagne, and his relations with the 
beneficiaries. This was certainly one of the leading features 
of his government, and one of those to which he most assidu- 
ously called the attention of the missi. 

1 need not point out to you that the general character of all 
this political legislation, in its various parts, is a continual, 
ind le effort towards order and mally: 

lif. Penal legislation. This in general is scarcely more 
than the renewal, to’n certain extent, of the ancient Sulic, 
Ripuarian, Lombard, barbarian, &c., laws. Punishment, 
repression of crimes, of abuse of force, is, as you have soon, 
imost the only object, the essential character of those laws. 

was, therefore, less todo in this respect than in any 











Cap. a, $09, § 3 and 4; vol. i, col. 343, 
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other, ‘The new provisions which Charlemagne here and 
there added, were in general for the object of mitigating the 
anolent legislation, especially the rigor of the punishments 
inflicted upon slaves. In some cases, however, he aggra- 
vated the punishment, instead of mitigating it—when, for 
example, i mts wero a political instrument in his 
hands. Thus the punishment of death, so rare in the bar. 
baric laws, recurs in almost every article of a capitulary of 
the year 789, intended to restrain and convert the Saxons ; 
almost every violation of order, every relapse into idolatrous 
practices, is punished with death.’ “With these exceptions, 
the penal legislation of Charlornagne has but little originaliry 
or interest. 

VI. The civit legislation offers but little more. Here, 
also, the ancient laws, the ancient customs, remained in 
vigor; Charlemagne had very little to alter inthem. Ho, 
however, carefully occupied himself, doubtless at the instiga- 
tion of the ecclesiastics, with the condition of persons, 
especially with the relations between men and women. It is 
evident that at this epoch these relations were prodigiously 
irregular—that @ man took and quitted woman without 
seruple, and almost without formality. ‘The result was a 

t disorder in individual morality, and in the state of 
families. The civil law. was thence strongly interested in 
the reformation of manners, and Charlemagne understood 
this. Hence the great number of provisions inserted in his 
capitularies concerning the conditions of marriages, the 
degrees of parentage, tho duties of husbands towards wives, 
the duties of widows, &e. The greater portion of these 

it are borrowed from canonical legislation ; but it 
must not be supposed that their motive and ongin was purely 
6 interest of civil life, the necessity of fixing 

and of regulating the family, had evidently a large share 

V. Religious legislation, By religious legislation, 1 mean 

ions relative, not to"the clergy, to ecclesiastics alone, but 
to the fixithful, to the Christian people, and to its relations with 
the priests. It is thus distinguished from canonical legisla- 
tion, which concerns only the ecclesiastical society, the 


§ Bal., vol. i., col. 251 
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relations of aislbey rag themselves. The following am 
some provisions of religious legislation : 

Let care be taken not to venerate the names of false 
were, nor the memory of doubtful saints.’ 

“Let no one suppose that God is only to be prayed to in 
threo #* for God is adored in all languages, and man 
is heard af he ask just things.’ 

* Let always be performed in such & manner 
that the common people may be able to understand it tho- 

‘hese provisions have generally n charnctez of good sense, 
even of liberty of mind, Sich one would scarcely expect to 
find in thom. 

VI. The canonical legislation is that which occupies the 

reatest place in the capitularies, and naturally #0; the 
ps (as I have already observed) were the principal coun- 
sellors of Charlem: ; they sat in the greatest numbers 
in the general assemblies ; their affairs were always attended 
to first. Accordingly, these assemblies were generally looked 
upon as councils, and their laws were transmitted to the col- 
lection of canons. They are almost all drawn up in the 
interest of the power of the bishops. You will remember 
that at the accession of the Carlovingian race, the episcopal 
aristocracy, strong as it had been, was in complete disso. 
lution. Charlemagne reconstituted it; under his hond, it 
regained the regularity, the entirety it lost, and became, for 
many centuries, the inant ruler of the church, Ata 
later period, 1 shall speak of this more minutely. 

Vil Phe domestic legislation contains only what relates to 
the administration of the private property, the farms of 
Charlemagne; an entire capitulary, entitled de Vidlis, is a 
collection of various instructions, addressed at different periods 
of his reign to the persons employed on his domains, and 
ae have Lies Ciara ee under oe Ba of 
single capitulary. M. Anton has given, in his History o/ 
Gat gine in the Middle Ages, a very curious jal 





hp. v., 799, § 41; 0., 794, § 40; vol. i., col, 298, 268, 
Probably in Latin, Greek, and the German language. 
Cap. a, 704, § 50; vol. i., col. 270, 
Cap. n., 813, § 14; vol i, 
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mentary upon this capitulary, and upon all the domestic 
details which we find there. 

VIII. The occasional islation is inconsiderable in 
amount ; only twelve articles belong to this head, and I have 
just cited some of them. 

Here closes my examination, far too brief in itself doubt- 
less, but still more detailed, more definite, I think, than any 
previously made of the legislation of Charlemagne and its 
object. I say legislation, because I wish to avail myself of 
words in common use ; otherwise, it is quite clear that in all 
we have gone through there is nothing of what we understand 
by a code, and that Charlemagne, in his capitularies, did any- 
thing but legislate. Capitularies are, properly speaking, the 
whole acts of his government, public acts of all kinds by 
which he manifested his authority, It is evident that the 
collection which has come down to us is far from containing 
all those acts, and that a large number of them are wanting. 
There are whole years for which we have no capitularies ; in 
those which we do possess we find provisions which relate to 
acts which are missing. The collection of Baluze is a mere 
collection of fragments ; they are mutilated wrecks, not of 
the legislation only, but of the whole government of Charle- 
magne. This is the point of view under which any one 
wishing to make an accurate study of the capitularies should 
view them in order to comprehend and explain them. 

In our next lecture, we shall begin to occupy ourselves 
with the state of mind at the same epoch, and with the ir fla. 
ence of Charlemagne over intellectual development. 

83 
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restoration of mant 
toration of schools—Iis teaching in the school of the palace—His ro- 
lations with Charlemagne—His conduct as abbot of, Saint Martin of 


I wave said, and I consider it established, that, from the 
fifth to the eighth century, decay in Frankish Gaul was con- 
stant and general ; that it was the essential character of the 
time, and only stopped under the reign of Charlemagne. 

If this character was anywhere more visible, more signal 
than elsewhere, it was in the intellectual order, in the history 
of the human mind at this epoch. Recal to mind through 
what vicissitudes we have seen it pass. At the end of the 
fourth century, two literatures, two philosophies, marched, as 
it were, side by side, profane literature and sacred literature, 
Ee. philosophy and sues theology. It bed set 

iterature and pagan phi hy were dying; but they stil 

* breathed. We saw them soon iuappean pense literature 
and Christian theology alone remained. We have continued 
on our way; Christian theology and sacred literature them- 
selves have disappeared ; we no longer meet with anything 
but sermons, legends, monuments of an entirely practical ac- 
tivity, devoted to the wants of actual life, foreign to the 
research and contemplation of the true and beautiful. This 
is the state into which the human mind had fallen in the 
seventh, and during the first half of the eighth century. 

This decay has been generally ateibated to the tyranny of 
the church, fo the triumph of the principle of authority and 
faith over the principle of liberty and reason. Quite modern 
writers, men of impartiality and learning—Tennemann, for 
example, in his History of Philosophy'—have adopted this ex. 





Mn German, vol. viii. p 1—S. 
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rine of pure and simple faith, opposed to that of rational 
inquiry, have, doubtless, powerfully contributed to weaken 
the human mind ; but it was at a later period that their influ. 
ence was exercised. At the e which occupies us, this 
cause, I think, had as yet acted but feebly. Recal to mind the 
pleture I place before you of the state of the Christian churca 
ut the fifth century ;' liberty then was great. Now, from the 
‘fifth to tho eighth century, the church was not constituted with 
sufficient regularity or strength to exercise tyranny ; none of 
the means of government by which, at o Inter period, she 
dominated over mind were thes within her hands; the rising 
as yet only a power of influence and coun- 
3 episcopacy, although it was the dominant system of the 
ecclesiastical society, wis weak and disordered ; councils be- 
was firm and general ; if there had 
ny true energy of mind, doubtless it would easily have 
forced itselfinto light. At a later period, from the 11th to 
the 14th century, the church wns strong ; her power was re- 
larly be tae ; the principle of implicit submission to her 
teen igned 


Leora The absolute authority of the church, and the 
i 


in the minds of men; and yet intellectual 

was far greater. There was then a real danger in 

struggling against the church, and yet men struggled: they 

resisted her pretensions, they even assailed her title. The 

Seventh century made no attempt at attack or resistance ; the 

ecelésiastical power and freedom of thought had not even oc- 
casion to commence a struggle. - 

Is it not, then, to this cause that the intellectual apathy and 
sterility of this epoch are to be attributed? The fall of the 
empire, its disorders and miseries, the dissolution of social 
relations and ties, the occupation and sufferings of personal 
interests, the finpossibility of permanent labor, of tranquil lei. 
sure, stich were the true causes of the moral, as well ax of 
the political decay, and of the darkness which enveloped the 
human mind, 

Whatever may be the cause of it, the fact is undeniable. 
If we considered in its entirety the history of the human mind 
in modern Bu: from the fifth century up to our owa days, 
we should find, | think, that the seventh century is the lowest 
point to which it hus descended, the nadir of fis course, so to 





4 See vol. i., the third and fourth lectures 
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speak. With the end of the eighth century began is move 
ment of progress. 

It is rather difficult to characterize this movement with ex- 
actness, and to sum up in a fow characteristic words the intel- 
lectual state of Frankish-Gaul under Charlemagne. No. one 
simple idea dominates in it. The works which then occupied 
mind no whole, attached themselves to no principle. 
‘They are partial, isolated works ; the activity is sufficiently 
great, but manifests itself by no great results; all attempt to 

this time under a moral point of view—to reduce 
it to any general and striking fact, would infallibly misro- 
resent it. 
f Another method appears to me more suited to make it 
known and understood. We find in this period a man with 
» mind doubtless more active and extensive than any around 
him, except that of Charlemagne ; superior in instruction and 
intellectual activity to any jof his contemporaries, without 
elevating himself much above,them by the originality of his 
know! pect ideas ; in n word, a faithful representative of 
the intellectual progress of his epoch, which he outstripped in 
all things, but without ever separating himself from it. This 
man is Alcuin. It is necessary, as a general rule, to give 
way only with extreme reserve to the temptation to take o 
ticular man as the image, th representative of an epoch, 
ch comparisons are more ingenious than solid. On the 
one hand, a society, however declining and sterile it may be, 
» is almost always, intellectually speaking, greater and richer 
than an individual. It compretieds a se of ideas, of 
knowl of facts, and of moral wants, which are not repro. 
duced within the narrow space of an individual existence, 
On the other hand, a distinguished man, even when originality 
is not his pre-eminent characteristic, always differs greatly 
from the mass of his contemporaries: he ad not a 
nation ; 80 that, under a twofold relation, the representation ix 
incorrect, and the image fallacious. Care should be taken, 
in this particular case which occupies us, not to. depend. too 
much upon it, though it is, perhnps, here more faithful than 
in any other instance. Alcuin is, perhaps, one of the men 
who best represent their epoch; still we must make many 
reservations. And, ot the same time that I place him before 
you as the expression of the state of the human mind at the 
end of the eighth century, I should wish to be sure that you 
will reduce this comparison to its true value. 
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‘Alcuin was not’a Prenchman. {t will be sufficient to cast 
jarioe at the last table in the previous lectare, to see that 
‘Tetnagne took great cnte to attract distinguished foreigners 

into his states, and that among those who helped to second in. 
tellectual development in Frankish Gau), many came from 
abroad: “Charlemagne even did more. We see, at the seven 
teently century, that Louls XIV., not content with protecting 
letters in his lom, extended his encouragement and favor 
to then hout Europe. Colbert wrote to learned Gor 
mats, Dutch, Alsatians, to announce to them, on the part of 
the king, presents and pensions, which ‘went sometimes ay 
eh ‘as three thousand livres. Analogous facts are met 
‘under Charlemagne ; he not only strove to attract dis. 
tinguished’ men into his states, but he protected and encou- 
raged’ them wherever he discovered them, More than one 
Anglo-Saxon abbey shared his liberality ; ‘and learned mev 
who, after following him into Gaul, wished to return to their 
country, in no way became strangers to him. Peter of Pisa 
and Paul Warn ], who remained but « short time in Gaul, 
experienced this. Aleuin fixed himself there’ permanently. 
He was born in land, at York, sbout' 736. ‘The intellec- 
tual state of Ireland and England was then superior to that 
of the’ continent; letters and schools prospered there more 
than anywhere else. It is rathor difficult to assign any pro. 
cise causes for this fot; the principal of them, 1 think, is the 
following :—Christianity was carried into Ireland by Greek 
missionaries, and into England by Latin missionaries. In 
Treland, during the first ages which followed its introduction, 
nodavasion of barbarians came to stop its progress, to dis- 


|, the Saxone well established 5 there 
also, therefore, Christianity had! not to undergo, at Teast not at 
this or until the great incursion of the’ Danes, any 
social disorder; ‘its studies and its various works “were mot 
violently interrupted. [placed before you, in the beginning 
of this course,’ the vidw of the intellectual state of Gaul in'the 
fourth, and at the commencoment of the fifth century ; neither 
sohools nor literary men were wanting to it; and if the Visi- 


*Vob j., lectures third and fourth. 
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goths, the Burgundians, the Franks, had not brought chno: 
and ruin into the human mind, although weakened, had 
not fallen th the anise in which we ae it at pao 
century. is is the advantage which England at 
that epoch; society here had not been oe or broken up. 
by recent, continual in The establishments for studs 
and science which Christianity had formed there, were stil 
erect, and quietly pursued their labors, 

Whether this cause is or is not sufficient to explain it, the 
fact is incontestable. The schools of England, and particu- 
larly that of York, were superior to those of the continent. 
That of York possessed a rich library, where many of the 
works of pagan antiquity were found ; among others, those of 
Aristotle, which it is a mistake to say were first introduced to 
the knowledge of modern aston by the Arabians, and. the 
Arabians only ; for from the fifth to the tenth century, there 
is no epoch in which we do not find them mentioned. in some 
library, in which they were not known and studied by some 
men of letters. Alcuin himself informs us of the instruction 
which they gave in the school of the monastery of York. We 
vie poem, entitled, Pontiffs and Saints of the Church 
gy ? 

“The learned Zlbert gave drink to thirsty minds at the 
sources of various studies and sciences. To some he was 
eager to communicate the art and rules of grammar; for 
others he made flow the waves of rhetoric. exercised 
these in the combats of jurisprudence, and those in the songs 
of Adonia. Some learned from him to sound the pipes of 
Castalia, and to strike with a lyric foot the summits of Par- 
oassus. To others he taught the harmony of heaven, the 
works of the sun and the moon, the five zones of the pole, the 
seven wandering stars, the laws of the course of the stars, 
their appearance and decline, the motions of the sea, the trem- 
blings of the earth, the nature of men, of beasts, and birds, 
and the inhabitants of woods; he unveiled the various quali- 
ties and the combinations of numbers ; he taught how to cal- 
culate with certainty the solemn return of Easter; and 
above all, he explained the mysteries of the holy scriptures.’ 

Reduce this pompous description to simple terms: grammar, 








* Pontiff and Saints of the Church of Vork, v. \431—1447; dlcum 
Opera, Vol. ii,, |. 256, ed. Frobben, 1777. 
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rhetoric, jurisprudence, poetry, astronomy, natural listory, 
mathematics, chronology, and the explanation of the holy 
scriptures, these surely form an extensive course of instruc: 
tion, more éxtensive than was found at this 


ictions- 

About this time, before 766, he had already made one, or 
even two journeys to the continent. ‘The occasion and date ~ 
of the journeys are very difficult to determine. I will not 
ocoupy you with these details of minute and complicated 
criticism. Some learned men have thought that at that time 
—at Pavia, perhaps—Alcuin saw Charle: If the fact 
be true, it is to no parposo, for i 


It-is not known whether 

ee other 5 but, at all 

events, the emperor at once pressed him to take up his abode 
in France. After some hesitation, Aleuin accepted the invi- 
tation, subject to the permission of his bishop, and of his own 
« Pho permission was obtainod, and in 782 we find 

him established inthe court of Charlemagne, who at" once 
abbeys, those of Ferrieres in Gatanois, of 
‘Troyes, and of St. Josse in the county of Pon- 


#3 
5 


3 


Fu 


jis time forth, Alcuin was the confidant, the coun. 
the intellectual) prime minister, so to speak, of Charle- 
Let us endeavor to form somewhat of a clear and 
idea of his labors. 

80, we must observe a distinction between his 
activity and his scientific activity, between the im- 
results of his personal influence, and those of his 


ui 


lH 


Hitorutare ; 2. He revived public schools and public studios ; 
8. Ho himself taught. 
1. The historians mention only in passing, and without 
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attaching any wheorqes Pay Bes ee which reall: poea 
‘important prt revi fe lectua a at 
a ‘ision and correction ie 


; ani 
scripts, both sacred and profane. From: the ‘sixth to. the 
eighith Pe ee eee eae ie are ree 


mana Inco the 
ble; A ape beem mutilated and misp! 3 the 
leayes were in the utmost disorder; all orthographical and 
grammatical correctness had disappeared ; to read and under- 
stand) the works thus injured, required absolute science, and 
of science there was less and less every day. ‘To 

this evil, to restore ancient manuscripts to their propor |. 
ing and order, to correct their orthography and their grammar, 
‘was one of the first tasks to which Alcuin applied himself; a 
task which continued to occupy him throughout the remainder 
of his life, which he constantly recommended to his pupils, 
and in the fulfilment of which he was supported by Charle- 
magne’s authority. . We-find among the capitularies an ordi- 
nanoe jin these terms :— 

‘Charles, by the aid of God, king of the Francs and Lom. 
bards, and prince of the Romans, to the high ministers of re- 
ligion throughout our dominions: Having it near at heart that 
the state of the churches’ should more and more advance to- 
wards perfection, and being desirous of restoring by assiduous 
care the cultivation of letters, which have almost entirely dis- 

‘ue, in consequence of the neglect and 

our;ancestors, we would excite by our own 

example all well-disposed pérsons to the study of the liberal 
arts. To this purpose, we have already, by God’s constant 
help, necurately corrected the books of the Old. and New Tes- 
tamonts, corrupted by the ignorance: of the copyists. We 
could not endure that in the divine services, amidst the sacred 
Jeseons, there should occur discordant solecisms, and we, 
thereforey conceived the design of reforming these lessons. 
We entrusted this, work to our proved servant, the deacon 
Paul. We enjoined him diligently to go through the writings 
of the entholio fathers ; to cull amidst those fertile meads: the 
finest and most useful flowers, and to form of these one eweet 
and beneficial, garland. . Eager to obey/our highness, he re. 
the treatises and discoveries of the various eatholi 

fathers, and selecting the best of these, has presented to u: 
two volumes, a sories of divine readings, freed from inageu- 
~acies, adapted tocach sacred day throughout the year. We 
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nave examined the texts of these volumes with our sagrclty, 
and having found them worthy of our sanction and authorit 
we tran@mit them to you to be read in the churches of Chi 
under your care. ‘ 

Whilst he was'thus, by the’ nigency of others, collecting and 
correcting the texts destined’ for divine services, Aleuin him- 
self labored at ‘a complete revisal of the sacred writings. He 
concluded it about the year 801, in the abbey of St. Martin de 
‘Tours, ‘and sent'it to'Charlemagne! “T long meditated,” hy 
says, “what présent I could offer you, not merely not unwor- 
thy of the glory of your imperial ‘power, but which’ might 
form some eddition to ica Wealth; for I’ could ‘not consent 
that while others were eying ‘at your' feet rich’ gifts of every 
kind, my Humble talents should teéraifvso idle us ot to prée- 
pare some oy to'your bentitade: “At length “by an in. 
Spiration of the Holy Ghost, [ thought of a presert at once 
sultablein nie to offer; and calcul to bo ible'to your 
wisdom. “What, indeed) could ‘be more worthy of than 
the divine books, which I herewith seni to-your Most Iitus- 
trious Authority, colléeted inito*one body, and catefully freed 
from all errors, to the utmost of our ay ‘and pains? Ifthe 
devotion of Lo éould have dev! ing better, T 
would have offéred it to you with equal zeal for the increase 
of “a glorious fortune.”* 

Present, it wotld “seom, ‘excited’ the ‘emulation of 
Chitrlemagne himself, for we read ia "Thogau. a contemporary 
chronicler, that, “in the year which preceded Charlemagne’s 
death, “he earefilly corrected, “by the “wssistance of cortaitt 
lonrned Gréek« und Syrians, the four gospels of Jesus 


Christ?” 

Sach , thd Such orders, could not fail of efivet, 
and ‘the ardor for the reproduction of ancierit mnntsoripts 
became peberal; as soon as an exact revision of any work bad 
been completed by Alcuin or one of his disciples, copfes of it 
were transmitted to the principal churches ze abbeys, where 
fresh copies were made for diffusion amongst the lesser churches 
and abbeys, | ‘Tie artof copying became a source of foriuno, 


cheer herd ‘of Charlemagne, wddressed to the bishops, in 749) 


Baluze, 

# Letters of Alouin, i., 153, letter 103, P 

* Dela Vice des Actes de Lowis le Debonnaire, in my Collection 
lee Mémoires relatifa & UM istoire de Prance, 111, 251. 
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38 
chino even; the monasteries in which the most correct anc 
denutiful copies were executed, attained celebrity on this sole 
account; and, in each monastery, the monks who mostexcelled 
in the art were, in like manner, honored among their brethren. 
‘Lhe abbey of Fontenelle, and two of its members, Ovon and 
Hardouin, were popecially renowned in this The 
fraternities at Reims at) Corbie sought to vie with the 
famed monks,of Fontenelle ; instead of the corrupt characters 
which had been in use for the past two centuries, the smal! 
Roman characters were resumed. The mcnastic libraries 
soon became very considerable in their extent ; a great number 
of existing manuscripts date from this period ; and though its 
zeal was more peculiarly directed to sacred literature, profane 
literature was not altogether neglected. Alcuin himself, it is 
‘stated, on more than one authority, revised and copied the plays 
a ‘AL the hat | restoring ri 

. At the same time that he was mannose 
and thus supplying study with sound materials, he “Hn! 
with ardor at the re-establishment of schools, which had then 
fallen everywhere into decay : here again an ordinance by 
Charlemagne shows us the measures, doubtless suggested by 
Alcuin himself, which were taken on this subject: 

“Charles, by the aid of God, &c., to Baugulf, abbot, and 
his brotherhood, health ; 

“We beg to inform your Devotion to God that, in concert 
with our councillors, we have deemed it beneficial that in the 
bishoprics and monasteries confided by the favor of Christ 
to-our government, care should be taken, not only to live 
orderly and ‘according to our holy religion, but moreover to 
instruct in the knowledge of letters, and according to the 
capacity of individuals, all such as are willing and able to 
learn, by God's. help. For though of the two it is better to 
be than to be aera yet to have knowledge leads to 
the being good. In the various letters addressed. to us from 
monasteries, announcing that the brethren continued yp pray 
for us in their holy ceremonies, and in their private orisons, 
we have remarked that for the most part, while the senti- 
ments were excellent, the Jonguege in which they were con- 
veyed was generally rude and illiterate ; that the fine thoughts 
and feclings which a pious devotion dictated within, an un- 
skilful and an uneducated tongue mutilated in the delivery. 
‘This inspired us with an apprehension that the sane want of 
ability which prevented inom from writing properly, must 
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in keeping them from a due understanding of 
i Seeder acl 


out effect; that it resulted in the re-establishment of system- 
atic studies in the episcopal cities and in the monasteries. 

From this epoch date the majority of the sc! which soon 
aflerwards such celebrity, and from which proceeded 
the most di ished men ofthe following centary; for 

of Ferrieres, in Gatinois, of Fulda in the 
of Mayenee, of Richenau in that of Constance, of Ainane in 
Languedoc, of Fontenelle ar St. Vandrille, in Normandy ; 
while most.of the men who did honor to these establishments 
it the period in.question, had been disciples of Alcuin himself, 
who, amid) oll, his avocations, was a public preacher and a 
publia teacher of great distinction. 

; ILL. 1b was.not, however, in a monastery, nor in any pub- 
lic institution, that he taught inthe first instance: from 782 
to 796, tho. poriod of his residence in the court of Charle- 
magne, Alcuin presided. over a private school, called The 

of the Palace, wnich accompanied Charlemagne 
wherever ‘he went, and at which were regularly present all 
those who were with the emperor. Here, besides‘ many others, 

Alcuin had for auditors : 


Privy councillors of 
harlemagne 


* Ralaze. i, 201 








ughter of Charlemagne. © 
12, Richtrade, a nunofChelles. 9 | ted es 
13. Gundrade, sistor of Adathard ; and Charlemagne 
imseit, who took the most lively interest in the lessons given, 
“Ivis difficult tosny what could have been the ‘course of 
instruction pursued in this school; Iam dit to believe 
that to such auditors:\Alouin addressed himself generally upon 
all sorts of topics as they occurred; that in the Ecole du 
Palais, in fact, it was conversation rather thun’ teaching, es- 
pecially so-called, that went on); that movement given to mind, 
curiosity constantly excited and satisfied, was its chief merit. 
Aw such periods, in the days of its new birth, amid tho joy 
of its first ‘the'mind is neither regular nor fastidious ; 
it troubles itself vory slightly ax to the beauty and real utility 
of its labors ; that which it takes most especial delight in is the 
pluy of thought, it) may be ‘said ‘to di: with ‘itself rather 
than to study ; it is more intent its own immediate wc. 
tivity than upon results; so that it is oceupied with ‘some. 
thing which rests ity that is all it asks} let it but discover 
or produce something new, unexpected, and it is all delight. 
There bas come down to us a oe ‘specimen of the in- 
struction given at this Ecole du Pe 2 it is a conversation 
entitled Disputatio, between Alouin and Pepin, second son of 
Charlemagne, at that & youth of fifteen or sixteen: I 
will lay before you a literal translation of the greater portion 
of this; you'will judge for-yourselves as to its claims to a 
learned character, and whether it is what we now understand 


oy ‘ 
ied ) .\Interlocutors: Prem, Aucoin. 

Peri. What is writing + 

Axcum. The keeping of history. 

P. What is speaking ? 

A. The interpreter of the soul. 

P. What is it gives birth to speaking? 

A. The tongue. 

P. What is the tongue? 

A. The whip of the air, . 

P. What is the air? . 

A. The preserver of life. 

. What is life? : 
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A. Happiness for the happy, misery for the miserable ; the 
»xpectation of death. 

P. What is death ? 

A. An inevitable event, a doubtful journey, a subjeo. of 
tears for the ig, the confirmation of wills, the robber of 
men. 

P. What is man ? 

A. The slave of death, a passing traveller, a guest in his 
own abode. 

P. How is man placed ? 

A. As 4 traveller exposed to the world. 

P. Where is he placed ? 

A. Between six walls. 

P. What are they ? 

A. That above, that below, that, on the right, that on the 
ieft, that in front, that behind. 

. What is sleep ? 

. The image of death. 

. What is the liberty of man ? 
Innocence. 

. What is the head ? 

. The pinnacle of the body. 

. What is the body ? 

. The abode of the soul. 

(Next follow twenty-six questions relative to the various 
parts of the human body, which I suppress as wholly desti- 
tute of interest. Then Pepin goes on :) 

P. What is heaven ? 

A moving sphere, an immense vault. 

'. What is light ? 

. The torch of all things. 

. What is the day ? 

. A call to labor. 

. What is the sun ? 

. The splendor of the universe, the beauty of* the firma 
ment, the grace of nature, the glory of the day, the distributor 
of the hours. 

(I here again suppress five questions on the stars 4nd 
elements.) 

P. What is the earth? 

A. The mother of all that grows, the nurse of all that 
exists, the granary of life, the gulf which swallows up all 





pup wp we we 


>>> > 
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re Thee high vot ihed the li of the earth, 
» The way ol gers the limits the 
hostelry of rancehs source of rain. 
nies follow six wholly uninteresting questions as te mate- 
jects in nature. ‘Them Pepin goes ons), 
hat is winter ? 
A. The exile of srring. 
P. What is sprit pridg 
A. The painter of the earth. 
P, What is summer ? 
A. The power which clothes the earth, and ripens fruits, 
S ae is aoe i 
« ‘The granary of the year, 
P! What's the year? 
A. The chariot of the world. 
or here omit five astronomical questions.) 
Master, I am afraid to go upon the sea. 
A. What leads you to the sea ? 
P. Curiosity. 
A. Ifyou are afraid, 1 will accompany 
Pat Lace what a ship was, | modichorens Prepare one where. 
in thou mightest accompany me. 
A. A ship is a wandering house, an inn ready in all places, 
3 traveller who leaves no trace behind him. 
P. What is grass ? 
A. The robe of the earth. 
P. What are vegetables # 
A. The friends of the physician, the glory of the cooks. 
P. What is it renders Bice things sweet ? 
A. Hunger. 
P. What is that of which men never get weary: + 
A. Gain. 
P. What is the dream of the waking + 





A. Hope. 

P. What is hope ? 

A. The refreshment of labor, a doubtful event. 

P. What is friendship ? 

A, Tho similarity of souls. 

P. What is faith ? 

A. ‘The assurance of unknown and marvellous things. 

P. What is marvellous ? 

A. [saw the other day a man standing, a dead man walk 
ing, a man walking who had never breathed. 
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P, How may that have been ? Explain yourself. 
& a was an image reflected in the water. 
P. How could I have failed to understand you; J whe 


gle re a Pe Nini, id endowed 
» AS uu are a and endows 
with sie capecaey, pall put to you shveral other unusual 
questions: endeavor to solve them. 

enw do my best; if I make mistakes, you must cor- 


rect le 

A. Doubtless. Some one, who is unknown to me, bas 
conversed with me, having no tongue and no volee; he war 
not before, he will not be hereafter, and L neither heard not 
em, him. What menns this? 

you mean a dream, master 7 
actly so, my son. Listen, once more: I have seen 
dead engendes tie living, and the dead consumed by the 
batho ie eat ced by rubbi dead branch: 
ire was produ m together dead branches, 
and it then consumed the branches. 7 

A, You are quite accurate. F 

‘Then come fourteen more enigmas of the snme character, 

the conversation terminates as follows) : 

ia What is that which at one and the same time is and 
is not ? 

P. Nornxo. 

‘A. How can it be and not be ? 

P. It exists in name, but not in fret. 

a What is a mute messenger 7 

P. That which I hold in my band. 

A. What do you hold in your hand ? 

P. My letter. 

A. Read it, my son,"" 

Clearly, as a means % education, these conversations are 
altogether and strangely pucrile: as a symptom and vom- 
mencement of intellectan movement, they merit all our 
attention: they evidence that eager curiosity with which 
mind, in its crude infancy, directs its view upon all things ; 
that 90 vivid pleasure which it takes in every unexpected 
combination, in overy at all ingenious idea; a tendency whieh 
by alfa ulike in the = es individunls and in that of 





4 Monit! Opers, H., 959-354, 
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nations, and Which’ gives birth’ to the ‘most’ fantastic dreams, 
the vainest subtleties, It was, beyond doubt, dominant ix 
the "palace of Charlemagne, and, doubtless, led to the forma- 
tion of that sort of academy there, whose members all assumed 
surnames derived from sacred or profine literature—Charle- 





parian, half cultiva ; 

If the influence of Alcuin had been confined within the 
walls of this academy, it would haye effected but little worthy 
of our notice ; but the great business of his life was in con- 
nexion with Charlemagne, and the intellectual authority of 
this extraordinary man was more grave and more produative 
of results, 

To give you an idea of the relations existing between 
these two men, and of the prodigious moyement of inind 
which Alcuin was entrusted with the direction of, I cannot 
do better than lay before you the most authentic monument 
of them which exists—their correspondence. There remain 
to us, in the whole, two hundred and thirty-two of Alcuin's 
letters; of those, thirty are addressed to Charlemagne; I will 
pass these in review before you, sometimes translating 
passages as [ proceed, sometimes merely indicating the 
nature of their contents. 


Review of the Letters of Alcuin to Charlemagne. 





Purport. 









On the Transfiguration of Jesus Christ, 
He congratulates him on his victories over the 
lifuns (Avares), and gives him advice as to the manner’ 
which he should proceed for their conversion: 1. 
sending among them gentlesmannered missiona- 
pies ; 2, By not requiring Uthe from them. 
“Tris better to lose the tithe than to prejudice the 
ith; we ourselves, bor, bred, and educated in the 
(Catholic religion, scarce consent to surrender a tithe 
‘our goods; how much less readily will such consent, 
iven by the newly-born faith, the doubtful heart! 
snd greedy spirit of there tribes 2" 
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Purport, 


_ 
x proverring ® certain method of religious in-| 


ne This ‘method, I think, shouldbe Dat whish the 
blessod Ta down jn his book On the 


soul, of 
ings. Then be teal 
eternal punishment with ihe devil and te Fangels 
yeill be jaiicted on ar and for what Rael he 


be sania - Chri 
i  ahowld b have carefelly 


5 
ermal 
Pittatel opie mn ead te th Holy Trinity, and 
plained to him the coming of Jesus Christ into this 
‘ld, for the salvation of mankind.” 
He recommends hixn to be lenient pony his Eun 


"Tours = 
Flaccus, in exhortation 
desire, apply eet in. serving out to some 

apils in this house of Saint Martin, the Boney 





rake me to send some of peeaay By people 
Saat they may bring these Howe once 
in the morning of my life f sowed fia 
in Britain 5 Dome in its eventise, 


ia less warm within me, 1 do not 
thes bee in France, and { bope that 
Will prosper in both countries.” 
Be is oni eeoalion oc the, hanar 
le. 
ee He recommends several persona to his favor. 
He explains to ‘him the origin of the mmes of 
Septuagesima and eye (Tho sixty-sixth let. 
er ia a reply from Charlemagne, who pute forward 
eral objections to his vic! 
He reours to the subject, defends himself from 
the imputation of ebstinacy } 
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Review af the Letters of Alcuin to Charlemagne. 





tod 


Date, | Porport. 
























As to what you say in the conclusion of your Iet- 

ter, in a most friendly spirit, and solely for my good, 

|that, if there be anything to correct in iny opinions on 
e matter, I th 


+ I should correct them i and 
peseabhge eral reply that, thanks to have: 
never inated cious in error, nor over 


fident in my own opinion ; I yield without a strug 
le to superior judgment, attentive to the maxim that 
it is better to make use of the ears than of the tongue. 
entreat your wisdom, then, to believe that I address 
self to you, not as toa disciple but asto a jpiee, 

that f offer you my humble ideas, not as to one 
lignorant of the matter, but ea to on fully competent 
to the views of others.” 








707 | Onthe courso of the sun and the phases of the year; 
id on the heresy of Felix, bish: 

798 | On astronomy and chronology ; he replies to several 
questions which had been addressed to him by a woman, 

ibably Gisla, etre fa later, 

708 | On astronom: replics to several questions of 
Charlemagne on ‘the course of the sun, the constella~ 
tions, ke. 

793 | On the same subject, 

799 On the state of pablic affairs; he urges him to be 

pid Ren ee ee nasties 
fe exeuses himself from accom Sharlemagne 
a? hss aie. on te nd of ill health. ss 
500 | A complimentary letter, with ome astronomical 


[calculations, 

500 | He thanks him for having heard read tho pamphlet 
jhe (Alcnin) had ‘written against bishop Felix, and 

sends him some observationsen orthography and arith- 

lmetic. 

800 He condoles with him on the death of his wifo Lint- 

de, ond forwards an epitaph 
00 | On the same subject, 
00 | He congratolatos him on his victories; exhorts him 
clemency; speaks to him about the health of pope 

Leo; excuses himself for not having written, and Te! 

[fuses toe to Rome. 

801 | Ho felicitates himself upon the return of Chatle- 
magne from Italy. 

801 | Forwarding his corrected copy of the holy scriptures, 

801 | He ‘excnsca himself from going to court, on the 
|ground of his advanced ago. 

801 | He expresscs his sorrow for the death of Manfred, 








‘solicits materials for the building of a church, and en- 
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Review of the Letters from Adewin to Charlemagne, 


Porport. 





ats Charlemagne to be careful in avaidl the dan- 
of the expedition to Benevento = 


esa ge ir with 
whlch is not his business? But f humbly interest 
yyaelf in all that concerns your prosperity, which, 1 

to yous ia, more dear to te than my own life. 
‘out are thé bleesin, Sear the safety of the 


0, oof al 
faithful in Christ; 
rors the sli tone pew ay tat by Da vine 
fo and 


rsUe A ious 
aritanien seceiige it bs, hear _ and ‘ita: 
an attentive spirit 


ine ourselves with your ytmaibes rs your 
th, and pray God to preserve to ux in health and 
ity our mort excellent. and most anal 


jartin’s. 
He excusos himself and the fraternity of St. Marti 
for cnt ihe an so toa priest of the mats of 


epines 
n 
He replies, to pipes by, Charlemagne, hye 
in none of the i paw ang 4 Je- 
Christ aoe ie Last 





ited. 
He give ® advice to ieee on the subjects of capi- 
a wills, suoressions, Ke, 


Ie was no easy task for Alouin to fulfil such varied rela. 
loos to satisfy all the intellectual requirements. of that 
ble master, who thought of everything and busied 





is mistoRY oF 


himself with everything—history, morals, th , astrono: 
my, chronology, peas eEa doubtless pre SH itas a 
matter of course, that in these things, as in all othors; his 
pth should in every case, and immediately, be carried into 
effect. 





comes ‘barden to have to pleas him at every mo- 
ment and in & No text shows it us; but 
Charlemagne, in tions with Alouin, no doubt exhibited 


that pitiless egoism of a superior and despotic genius, which 
ery pang men, even those whom it best loves, and to 
whom it attaches the greatest importance, as tools, and ‘oe 
grosses towards its end without troubling itself as to how dear 
it-costs those whom it employs in the attainment. A pro- 
found weariness seized ape. Aleuin—he earnestly solicited 

mission to retire from the court, and to live in retirement. 

796, he wrote to an archbishop, whose name. is unknown : 

Your paternity must know that “eng son ardently desire 
to lay aside the weight of worldly affairs, and to serve God 
alone. Every man needs with vigilance to prepare to meet 
God, and how especially s0.old men, borne down with years 
and infirmities !”"* 

nod te is tend Angilbert : oT 

~ arture, 1 attem; many times to take refu; 
m the hen of repose ; but ee of all things, the Mas. 
ter of souls, has not yet aecorded to me what he has so long 
made me wish.’ 

Charlemagne at length allowed him to depart, and about 
796, it seems, ho gave him fora rotreat the abbey of Saint 
Martin of ‘Tours, one of the most wealthy in the kingdom. 

Alouin hastened to take possession of it. The retreat was 

ificent; there were more than twenty thousand luborers 
or serfs on the domaingof the abbeys which he possessed, 
and the correspondence which he continued to keep up with 
Charlemagne ‘animated without ‘burdening his life. He did 
not remain idle in his new situation; he re-established rule 
and order in the monastery, enriched the library with manu- 
scripts copied at York by young priests whom he sent for 
this purpose, and. by his own teaching he gave the school a 





* Lett of Alcuin, 108th, vol. i, p. 229. * Ibid, 2ist, vol, i, p. 31 
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brillianoy which it had never before known. It was at this 
epoch that/many of the most distinguished mem of the follow- 
ie centu: others, Raban Maur,who became arch. 
i of Mayence, and Amalairo, o leamed priest of Metz— 
were formed by his lessons. : ; 
£ lcm shies several oe to ease! to 
\is side ; he wished him, others, to im to 
Rome, when he went there, in 800, oteimerindahete pita! of 
thepkod yok ath people Tour toto ded palaces 
ie smol ‘the, le to il 
of the Romans,?” Se * 
But Alcuin remainod firm. : bed om 
P tee not. think,” misermy my eae 
ly 1%, CaN Support this jour ns should ‘have 
anok dotted iif it pegearpresticenlaapae ean iD constrain 
anyself, to new combats, and to toil under the weight of arma 
—I, who am loft by: my infirmities scarcely in state to raise 
them from the earth ??\.. . 1 implore. you to leave me to 


finish my career at Saint Martin ; all the energy, all the cig. 
Oe of iny body has flown ; I admit it; less and less isdaily 
lofi me, and J shall never agai: recover itin this world. 1 
had.of late desired and ‘once, more to see'the face of 
pe beatitude, but the d le-increase of my infirmities 
has proved to me that I must renounce that pees T conjure, 


then, your inexhaustible goodness that the so holy spirit, that 
the so. benevolent will, which Lay in syou, be not pa 
against my weakness; grant, with a pious compnssion, that 
4 Wearled man may repose himself, that he may pray for 
you in his orisons, and. that he bey wero by confession 
‘and tears, to appear before tho eternal judge." 

agne, it seems, insisted no longer; and Alouin, 
perhaps in order to protect /hitnself from new solicitations, 
resolved entirely to renounce all activity, even that to which 
he Dative himself up in his retreat. [n-801, he resigned 
his abbeys, and obtained that they should be divided amon, 
his principal disciples ; and, free from all business; he, til 
the day of his death (19th May, 804), ocoupied himself only 
with his health and bis salvation. 


TL have given somewhat of expansion to this account of his 


| Lett of Alewib, 90, vol. i, ps 138. * Thid,, Sst letter, p. 19% 
P Think, 106th letter, p14, + Thad. 105th podST. 
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‘relations with Charlemagne, and the various situations of Wir 
life; itis there, more especially, that is reflected the in: 
of this time, and that the social roorecaant ahaa RIGHIRS 
lived is shown. Iwill now say something to you of hix 
works; a few words and a few extracts will, I hope, suffice 
4, oc haoesrece sat arirtd them. 

Seathctin aeepecty oceael 
works 5 i i ite works; 3, 
works $4; works, soci 1 


1. The works ure of three kinds: 1. Commen- 
taries on various parts of the holy soriptures ; commentaries 
whose object is to discover the allegorical meaning, 


and to rmine the moral sense of the sacred writi 

2 ‘ical treatises, the greater part directed against 
heresies of the Adoptians respecting the nature of Jesus 
Christ ; n heresy which played a rather im it part at this 
time, which was condemned by two councils held by the or- 
der of Charlem: , and of which Alcuin was the principal 
adversary. 3, Liturgical works on the celebration of eccle- 
sastical offices, 

2. The philosophical and literary works are six in numbe: : 
1, a kind of treatise of practical morality, emitled De Virtus 
tibus et Vitiis, and addressed to count Wido or Guy in a dedi- 
eatoty eplalo, and pororation in the folowing terms: 

“TI recollect thy request and my promise; thou didst 
urgently pray me to write thee some exhortations in a concise 
style, in order that, amidst the occupations given thee by mili- 
tary affairs, thou mightest constantly have before thine eyes 
4 manual of maxims and paternal counsels, where thou might. 
est examine thyself, and exeite thyself to seek eternal beati- 
tude, I very willingly comply with so worthy a request ; 
and be assured that, although these counsels may appear te 
thee written without eloquence, they are dictated by holy 
charity. I have divided this discourse into separate chapters, 
so that my advice may be more easily fixed on the memory 
of thy piety ; for ] know thou art much occupied with worldly 
affairs. Let the holy desire to thy sulvation, I beseech thee, 
make thee often have recourse to this reading, as 10 a useful 
refreshment: so that thy soul, fatigued with external cares, 
may enter into itself, there find enjoyment, and understand 
properly to what it ought especially to apply itself. 

* And do not allow thyself to be deterred by the lay habit 
wiluh thou wearest, or by the secular life which thou leadest, 
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in that habit thou couldst not pass through the 
celestial life. For as the beatitude of the kingdom 
of God is to all without distinction, so the entry to 
that kis is Sree wally, with only a distinction as to 
merits, to each sex, to all ages, to all ranks; there no heed ts 
taken as to whether a man on earth has been layman o priest, 
tich or poor, or old, master or slave, but eternal glory 
ee ye 

ive ipters: se Hel aiptita various | Ste 

and seers ahicbet faith, cha gence, envy, 

here Pecan or al or 
ae nrislig ‘at with mi srood pcr 

ee eetaptaat antes =< described with 
tellectual delicncy. ‘The following two chapters 


“a Of Sorrow. 

“There are two kinds of sorrow, the one beneficial, the 
other pernicious. Sorrow is beneficial when the soul of the 
sinner is afflicted with his sins, and is so afflicted with them 
that it aspires to confession und penitence, and desires to be 
conv to God. Very different is worldly sorrow, which 
works the death of the soul, become incapable of accomplish. 
ing any good ; this latter troubles man, and often depresses 
him to thee point that he loses the hope of eternal . OF 
this sorrow aro born malice, rancor, cowardice, bitterness, 
and often even di at this life. It is conquered 

tual joy, hope of future bless! the consolation 
n by the scriptures, and by fraternal conversation, ani- 
mated with spiritual enjoyment.” 


“Of Vain Glory. 

“Phat remap vain glory, is a passion with a thousand forms, 
which glides on all sides into the heart of the man who ie 
instriving against vices, and even of the man whe 

has conquered them. In the deportment and the beauty of 
the body, in stop, word, action, fasts, prayer, solitude, read- 
ing, science, silence, obedience, humility, long-suffering, pa. 
Menee, it-sceks a moans of overcoming the soldier of Christ ; 





# Alouin Oper,, vol. ii., pp. 129, 145, * Chap, 35, vol, 
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i resembles 4 dangerous rock concealed under swollen’ bil. 
lows, and which ee a terrible storm for those who sail 
the most successfully, and when they are all pape 
‘This, man, who does not take pride in fine and. sple: 
clothing, the demon of false glory endeavors to inspire with a 
pride in the, foulness and coarseness of common clothing ; 
another bas resisted the temptations of ambition, he will 
bated sq OC hogere a any ae not aie himvelf 
to uuffed up byt wamtages of science and eloquence, 
he will be subdued by the gravity of silence. One publicly 
fasts, and vain, glory. possesses him); to escape it he fasts in 
secret; it insinuntes, its poison into the swolling hoartof the 
internal man; for fear of succurabing he avoids long prayor 
before his brothers, but what he does. in secret does not protect 
him from the excitements of vanity ; it pufls one, because he 
is very pationt in his works and labors; another because he 
is very prompt to obey ; this man, because he surpasses al) 
others in humility ; that, because of his zenl in science; a 
thin), by reason of his application to reading ; a fourth, be- 
cauise of the length of his watches. A terrible evil, which 
strives to sully man, not only in works of the world, but 
even in his virtues.’”" 

‘There is here 4 rather skilful observation of human nature, 
and a tolerable art in expressing the results. 

‘The title of the second work of this class is De Ratione 
Anima (Of the nature of the soul), and it is addressed to Gun. 
drade, sister of Adathard, and surnamed Eulalia, one of the 
women who were present at the lectures of Alcuin in the 
school of the place. It is a more purely philosophical at- 
tempt than the preceding, aud in which, under all its forms, 
the iden of the unity of the soul is expressed with subtlety 


“ bears divers names according to the 
inasmuch as it lives and makes live, 
it is the soul (anima); inasmuch as. it contemplates, it is the 
spirit (spiritus) ; inasmuch as it feels, it is sentiment (sensus) ; 
since it reflects, it is thought (animus); as it comprebent 

intelligence (mens) ; inasmuch as it discerns, Teason (rata); 
as it consents, will (volunéas); as it recollects, memory 








+ Chap. 34, vol. ii., p. 144, 
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(memoria). But these things are not divided in substance ax 
in name, for all this is the soul, and one soul only.’? 
tthe sul, i | ion en ats asy 
“ soul, in its very nature, bos an i as it 
of the Holy) Trinity, for it has intellect, will, and m re 
The soul, which is also called the mind, the life, the 
stance which includes thess three fuculties within itself, is 
one; these three faculties do not constitute three lives, but 
one’ life ; not three minds, but one mind; not three sub- 
stanices, but one substance.- When we give to the soul the 
names of mind, life, or substance, we it in itself; but 
when we call it the memory, the intollect, or the will, we 
consider it in its relation tosomething: ‘These ‘tree faculties 
make but one, inasmuch as the life, the mind, the substance, 
formone. They make threo, inasmuch as they are considered 
in their external relations ; for the memory is the recollec: 
tion of something ; the intellect is the understanding of some- 
is the will of something, and in this the 
And still there is in three ficulties a 
i I think that I think, that f will, and that I 
remember; I will to think, and to recollect, and to will ; 
L remember that [ have thought and willed, and that I have 
Toorembered; and thus these three faculties are combined in 
one.’ 


into detail. ‘The last two are in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween Alouin and Charlemagne, the object of which is 
evidently to instruct Charlemagne in the methods of the 
ancient ists and thetoricians, especially in whut concerns 
logic and eloquence. 
3. ‘Tho historical works of Alcuin are of little importance ; 
‘fare confined to four lives of the saints, Saint Waast, 
Saint Martin, Saint Riquier, and Saint Willibrod. The latter, 
however, contains some rather curious details for a history of 
toanners. It is sald that Alcuin wrote a history of Charlo. 





4 Vol ii, p 14% 84 
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snagag, in particular of bis wars with the Saxons, out this; a 
it ever existed, is now lost. ‘ 
4, His poetical works, although numerous, are also cut of 
little value ; there are two hundred and eighty pieces of verse, 
upon all kinds of subjects, most of them upon the incidents 
of the day. ‘The principal is a poem upon the bishops and 
saints of the church of York ; it is worth reading, as an indi 
cation of the intellectual state of the age. tee : 
I regret that I am, unable to enter more fully into these 
monuments, of a mind so active and distinguished Some 
will, perhaps, think I have dwelt too long upon them as it is > 
for my fear that I have scarcely thrown aglance at them ; 
aod if we were to make a profound study of them, we should 
unquestionably find pees and pleasure in it: but we 
rnust restrict ourselves. . ‘lo sum up, the following seoms to 
me to be the ral character, the intellectual physi y 
of Alcuin and of his works. He is.a theologian ya ealotl 
the atmosphere in, which he lived, in which public to 
whom he addresses. himself lived, is essentially theological ; 
and me the theological spirit does not reign alone in him, his 
works and his thoughts also tend towards phil and an- 
cient literature ; it is that. which he also delights in studying, 
and which he wished to revive. t Jerome and 
Saint Augustin are very familiar to him; but Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Aristippus, Diogenes, Plato, Homer, Virgil, Seneca, 
Fly, also occur.to his memory. Tho greater: part of his 
wri are theological ; but mathematics, astronomy, logic, 
thetoric, habitually occupy him. He isa monk, a deacon, 
the light of the contemporaneous church; but he is at tho 
game time a seholar, a classical man of letters. In him, at 
length, commenced the alliance of these two elements of 
which the modern mind had solong borne the incoherent im- 
press, antiquity and the church—the admiration, the taste, the 
by ae shall I call it, for pagan literature, and the sincerity 
‘Christian faith, the zeal to sound its mysteries; and todefene 
its power. wor 
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vob anit ‘DWENTY-DHIRD LECTURE. 


Cc ernst sage of Charlemagne: 
fetes at to Charlerongne.o wet 
done to ib, Abchibiabep of aiaos 
Mette tie ionic ale 
he 4, Sim seas saint oe 


Winks T paced before you ‘8p view of the oclebrated men 
of the age of Charlemagné, T comprehended therein those 
who died and those who were born in his reign, bls contempo- 
pee i properly 80 balled, and’ those who Jong survived him 5 

‘ub it Were, and employed by him, the 
aaa formed under his influence : an impo! Meat Aust ction, 
if we Spit justly estimate tin epoch and The int influence of « 
mari. artives at power in the midst of ciroum- 
stances, fd under the influence of catsee, anterior to, and 
i ay on er j-and which have planted around 

nae hers’ them, but he has not made 
them: pipet mat in kitowing how to recognize them, 

Pe to miike use of her? but they are not the 
result of hfs action ; we Must not judge of this by them, We 
pad fn modern times a striking ae of this distinetion, 

Most of the men who covstituted the glory of the reign of 

ae XIV. ‘were formed ery thet} him, 

resotnded in Franco, 

ide, nnd in a Nberty which 

i true’ fruit of the influence of Louls 

Xv. = 16 ‘the last period of his reign ; it is the man- 

men of ry time which are necessary to he 

gonsidéred in order to judge properly of the effocts of his 

ferme, ‘and the direction Which it impressed upon mind, 
‘he distinction is great, and should be well observed. 

We shall find no such difference among the mén whom 
Charlemagne found, and those who were formed under him. 
The latter wore in no way inferior to their predecessors, but 
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they were different, and the truth of the distinction which 4 
have pointed out is equally evident. 

1 spoke in our last re of the chief, and, without 
contradiction, the most distinguished cotemporary of Charle- 
aagne. ‘The mea of whom [I am about to speak, at least 
almost all of them, belong to the same ¢ ee 
class; like Alcuin, they were ae formed 
he discovered and made use of them. rit roan 
Leidrade and Theodulph, were, like Alcuin, ncdineea rand 
without Charlemagne, would probably never have appenred 
in Frankish Gaul. 

I, Leidrade was'born in the province which the Romans 
called Norica, situated on the confines of Italy and Germany. 
He was first attached to Arnon, bishop of Salzburg, aa pee 
oe es mished at an early age by his mii 
ledge, Charl magne first en, him as a aeons and 
employed him in yarious missions. The missi dominici, the 
principal instruments, as you have seen, of his government, 
were almost all men of this kind, whom he bad attracted 
from all parts, and whom he paeensliy retained near him, 
in order to send them, according to need, to inspect some 
portion of his states, until, sooner or later, he separated from 
them, contre upon them some great ecclesiastical or civil 
charge. It thus happened to Leidrade. After numerous 
ral the Just of Which i in Southern Gaul, prevented him 
for some time from being “oonsécrated, he was nominated, in 
798, archbishop of Lyons, The churoh of Lyons had always 
been one of the most considerable of the south of Gaul, and, 
‘at the same time, one of those in which disorder had been the 
raeevyps and puoulaiad to ded pg the test trouble to repair. 
it was on this grou to satisfy this want, that Charle- 
magne confided i | it rs dene ri curious monument has 
come down to us of what the new archbishop did in his 
diocese. This is a letter in which he himself gives a detailed 
account to Charlemagne of his labors ahd their results. 1 
will read it entire, despite its emphatic prolixities. It is 
necessary to bear with them in order to form a true idea of 
the turn of mind of the age, and the relations of an archbishop 
whh the sovercign. The date of this letter is not exactl: 
known, but it pro mbly belongs to the early years of the ninth 
century. 
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* To Charles the Great, Emperor. 
“To the 


west. Youdeigned 
Sectmninng cote church of pyota to 
servants, and unworthy 

Jess according to 


may be for the future reformed and avoided. Many things 
were wanting to this church, both: externally and internally, 


as much in-what concerns the holy offices, as for the edifices 
and other ecclosiastical wants. Tiassa, tancelefodsctetint 1 
your very! humble scrvant, have effected in-it, since 
arrival, with God's aid and yours, ‘The all powerful Lord, 
who sees into consciences, is my witness, that I do not ex, 
hese things in order to draw therefrom, and that T have 


Lone Pesach tao tyne have been oe 
pra 6 an to-your will may not, after my 
death, be allowed to lan; 2h and perish, 

“ When, according to your order, I had taken posseasion of 
this church, J acted with all my power, with all the strength of 
ah pepe ng ch baer eer aie a jnt'at 

with the grace of God, they bave nearly arrived. It 
Pleased your picty' to grant at my Tequest the restitution of the 
revenues which belonged to the church of Lyons; by 
moans of which, with 's grace and yours, there hns beon 
established in the said church, a psal: 4 where is followed, 
us far as we are able, the ceremonies of the sacred palace, in 
all that the divine office requires. I have schools of singers, 
many of whom are already sufficiently instructed to be able to 
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teach others. Moreover I have'schools of renders, who 10 
only acquit themselves of their functions in the as but 


who, cEmeen otis 
ne ing of Sn hg Sc Some can 


aaa {the books of bo 
ma pepiecion others; oft low 
me Woe lay nny pens onto eopying’boake> bare 
wi ny in my eee 83\to copy’ 
pea opin red clothing for the» eiekon meh what-was ne. 
the offices. I have omitted nothing which lay in 
my poe for the restoration of the churches, so that I re 
the great church of this town, dedicated to Saint John 
the Baptist, and I have reconstructed a portion of the walls ; 
L have also repaired the roof of the church of Saint Etienne ; 
Thave meat the church of ra Nizier, and oe of Saint 
Mary, without. counting monasteries episcopal 
of which one in particular was almost destroyed, and 
which 1 have re] and re-roofed. » Lhave also constructed 
another, with @ bigh platform. ‘This Ishave prepared for you, 
sn order. that if youcome into. these parts you may be 
received there. For the priests, I have constructed n cloister 
in which med now live all united inone edifice. I hnve also 
repaired other churches in this diocese, one of them dedicated 
to Saint Eulalia, where there is a aaa dedicated to’ Saint 
George; L have had it re-roofod, and part of the walls built 
up from the foundations ; anothen house in honor of Saint 
Paul hus algo, been re-roofed. I have entirely repaired the 
church and house of anunnery dedicated to Saint Peter, where 
rests the body of Saint Annemond, martyr, and which was 
founded. by that holy bishop himself. . ‘Thirty-two virgins of 
the Lord now live there under the monastic rule: I have also 
repaired, by pias the roof-and part of the walls; the royal 
monastery of I'Isle Barbe} ninety monks now live there under 
@ regular monastic: rule, We: have given to its abbot the 
power to bind: and unbind; the same as his predecessors had 
Ambrose, Maximian, Licinius, illustrious men who have 
governed this pe and which Euchere, Loup, Genest, and 
the other bishops of Lyons, when they were absent and could 
not fulfil in person, delegated, in order to take care that the 
catholic faith was, believed with sincerity, and that heretical 
fends did not abound, 
“These abbots were even charged, ifthe church of Lyons 
‘was without its chief, to serve it in all things as guides and 
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counsellors, until, we Aes ed a God, it na proviaed eh 
a worthy rs We have Iii ren this power to their 
pce arte all Atay we tite ordered "Kat the de. 
crees of the ancient kings of France should be exceuted, to 
the end Kay as ‘ was by them ae in their oe re- 
les and al ions, these monks ma; ‘ever 
pa Seren lon acl they have at pear, that 
which by the grace of God they may one day acquire.’ 
‘shall spare all eter th + the letter is suifefonily do. 
tniled to show what an arct op did at that time, who wished 
to re-establish religion, society, nnd learning, in his diocese. 
Fa tate Ga lift in works of this 3 we find him 
quitting his church but ‘twice to go into Spain, by the order 
of Charlemagne, to discuss and proach against the heresy of 
the Adoptians, His eloquence, it is said, gained for him 
there brilliant triumphs, and thousands of hereti¢s Were con- 
verted) by him. wever this may have beén, in 814, 
almost immediately after the death of Charlemagne, whethor 
from sorrow or pradence, he ned his bishopric, and shut 
himself up in the monastery of Saint Medard at Soixsons. 
He was taken thence for awhile, by Louis le Debonnaire, 
who mer ra him with re-establishing order in the church of 
Macon. No chronicler pronounces his name after this epoch, 
and with the exception of the letter which I have just rend, 
there only reniain of his writings two or three short and very 
inaiga ificant theological pices. 
We are better acquainted with » friend of Leidrade, his 
companion'in the great mission entrusted to him by Charle- 
in Narbonnese Gaul ; J mean Theodulph, bishop of 
Like Alcuin and Leidrade, he was a foreigner, o 
Goth by nation, and an Italian by birth. Charlemagne sent 
for him, it is unknown'at what epoch ; we find him established 
in Gaul in 781, and between 786 and 796, he was bishop of 
Orlenns. He took especial care to re-establish schools in hiv 
dicdese. We have by him, concerning the duties of priests, 
a capitulary in ‘ono articles, which displays rather 
elevated views of order and mofality, and contains, among 
tho’ two following articles: 
Priest-wishes to send His nephow or any other of 


{eq Agobard Opera, vol. ily pp: 129-109, el. of Bolace, Pari, 
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his relations to school, we allow him to be seat to the churel 

of St. Croix, or to the monastery of Saint Aignan, or of Sain 
Benedict, or of Saint Lifard, or to any other monastery cone 
fided to our goverament, > 

“ Let the priests hold schools in villages and districts, and 
if any of the faithful wish to confide their young children to 
them, in order to have them study letters, let them not refuse 
to Teocive and to instruct them; but, on the contrary, teach 
them in perfect charity, remembering that it is written: 
“And they that be wise, shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to rightoousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” And whilo instructing children, 
Jet them exact no price therefor, and receive nothing, except 
when the ‘parent shall offer it them, willingly, and out of 

* 

This last article is almost the only monument of this epoch 
which positively institutes a teaching destined for others than 
priosts, All the measures, whether of Alcuin or Charle- 
magne, which I have hitherto spoken of, have the literary 
education of priests for their object; here are included the 
faithful in general, the people; and not only the people of 
towns, but of the country districts, which were far more 
neglected as instruction, There is nothing to show 
us the results of the recommendations of Theodulf in his dio- 
cese, and they were probably almost null; but the attempt 
deserves remark, 

About the year 798, Theodulph was sent by Charlemagne, 
with Leidrade, into the two Narbonnese, to observe and re- 
form the administration of those provinces. On his return 
he composed a poem of 966 verses, entitled, Paranesis ad 
Judices (Exhortation to Judges), and destined to instruct 
magistrates in their duties in such missions. ‘Tho course of 
the work is simple. After a religious preamble, which tor- 
minates with an eulogy on Charlemagne, Theodulph describes 
the route followed by Leidrade and himself, and rineipal 
towns through which they passed, Vienne, Orange, ne 1005, 
Nimes, Agde, Beziers, Narbonne, Carcassonne, Arles, Mar, 
scilles, and Aix. ‘To this enumeration succeeds a view of 
the dangers which assail the probity of magistrates, and of 
ull the attempts which were made to corrupt Leidrade and 





‘ Paniel, xii, J. * Thood , cap. § 19, 20. 
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aimself. 
tions over which he takes 
man who has seen the evil, 


ive et poem abrupt 
inion with this general exhortation Sota great toe ofthe 
world: 
fe Peovpaciin> always be prepared to treat mortals with mild. 
7 the law of nature is the same seer gree 


‘its to each according to his merits, 
rl td ils book, arid Jet the anchor meats my 
ship on this shore,” 
is, in all this, you sees very lithe invention or art: 
but, 3 an historien! and moral monument, the poom is devoid 
acither of merit nor interest. “The most curious passage, in 
my opinion, is thnt gen ‘Theodulph describes all, (he atternpts 
ssa which he bad to resist : 
irge. crowd,” says he," + around us, of both 
ssgme G08. CONT gp the cbild, the eld man, the yout 
young woman, the girl, the boy, he who bad attain 
is eeaee yy he who had reached puberty, the old woman, 
the ful ~ man, the married woman, she who was still a 
jut why did [ stay? The entire nation earnestly 
gifts, and think that at that price whatever they 
as done. ‘This. isthe machine by which ail 
ow down the wall of the soul, the. battering. 
ram See wi es i to strike in ordor ios _— it. — 
stones of the enst, i 
would make him Tar h ins of another ; = Cae 
brings me a quantity money, | impressed - wit he 
tongue apd pone a Azablanes or, upon whose rile 
liantly white silver surface a Latin style has engraved words, 
with which he wished to soquire Jands, fields, and houses ; 
axother rere, alles ‘one. hi our servants, and said to him 


\Pacanesie al Judiedr v. M1086, \a the Opera Varia oP: Gre 
or aT en ii p. £002 1031. 
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with alow voice the folowing words, which wert to’ Lecre 


pure 
yon itis engraved the history of the crimes of Cacus, 


iron, and soiled with blood, the sigas of his numerous robs 
beries, a field inundated with the blood of men ‘and herds; 
we see Hercules who in fury breaks the bones of the son of 
Vulcan, and the latter with his ferocious mouth vomiting ‘the 
terrible fires of his father ; but Alcides presses his knee upon 
the stomach of Cacus, his sides with: his’ feety and with ‘his 
club shatters his face and throat, whence issue torrents of 
smoke. Your next see Alcides bringing out of the cavera the 
stolen.oxen, which seem to fear being dr: ‘a second time 
backward. All this is on the hollow part of the vase, with a 
circle around it; the other side, covered with smaller designs, 
shows the child of Tyrinthus strangling the two sorpents, and 
his tety famous labors arethere placed in their order. But 
frequent use has so ‘polished the exterior, that, effaced by 
time; the figures which represent Hercules, the: river Chaly- 
don, and Nessus fighting for ip! tors Dojanins, have 
almost: completely alseppeeri ‘e:sce also the fatal man- 
tle; pol: with the blood of Nessus, and the horrible: fate 
of the wah Lychas, and Antwus,'who could not be con- 
queredor fought upon earth, like other mortals, strangled in 
the formidable arms of Hercules. ‘This, then, will I offer to 
the lord (for-ho even called ane lord), if he will favor my 
wishos, There is a great mumber of men, women, young 
peoples children of both wax to'whomr my fathor and thother 

we geanted the honor of liberty, and this numerous group 
find themselves enfranchised ; but, by altering their charters, 
we shall enjoy, thy master the possession of this antique vase ; 
1, of all this people ; and thou, of my gifts.’ 

»# Another-says? ‘I-have mantles dyed in’ various colors, 
whieh came, as L/believe, from the ferocious Arabians. We 
‘see there the calf following its: mother, and the heifer the bull, 
the-eolor ofthe calf'and thar of the heifer exact to nature, ns 
ane those of the bull and tlie cow. See how brilliant they 
are, how pure are the colors, and with what art the larger 
parts are joined to the smaller. I have a quarrel with some 
one about sume beautiful herds, and | offer on this occasion a 
Gtting oresent, since I offer bull for bull, cow for cow, ox for 
on, 
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“Here one promises me beautiful oups, if by that mean 
hevean obtain what I ought not to give him ; the inside of one 
of then gilt; the outside Kk, the color of the silver having 
the-dyo of sulphur! Another says: “1 have cloths fit to 
cover splendid bods and beantifal vases ; f will give thorn it 
my bon ha ranted.” mone torre estate, A rapa 

with» i, Olives, mie “and gardens, ‘was by my 
futher,’ says one ; ¢ my brothors and sisters claim from me a 
shiire, but P wish to possiss it Without partition ; 1 shall obtain 
irae hment of ae or if it find favor before thee; 

Mi weceptest what thee, T shall’ reckon upon 
thy piving me that which hairs One wishes’ to seize 
the house of his parent, another his estates ; of these two, one 
had already taken, the other wished to take what did not be- 
long'to'him ;'both burned’ with the desire, that to keep, this 
to Noquire? ore offered’ me a sword! and jue; the other 
backlers} one brother isin possession of the ritanoe of 
his father, his brother likewise lays olaim to it ; one offers mo 

“e'Thus'do the rich act'{ the poor arenot les¥ pressing, and 
the will to’ give is not more'wanting. “With various means, 
the conduct is alike: as the great ofr great presents, the 
lower’ offer small. Here ‘behold some who display prepared 
skins which take their name from thee, Cordova ; one brings 
white, the other) red ; this offers fine linen, that woollen stufis, 
to cover my head, my feet, or my hands, “Such a one offers 
aan gift one of those cloths which are'used to. wash, with a 
Jittle water, our fice and hands ; others bring boxes. There 
was even one,'who, with an air of triumph, presented round 
wax candles. “How chin we enumerate all these things? all 
were confident in their gifts, and no one su that he 
could obtain anything without presints. Oh wicked pest 
ee oe all places! oh, erimeyoh; fury fol; vice) worthy 
of horror, which timy “boast of its ‘having’ subdued tho uni- 
verse !'nowhere is there Wanting people who give and people 
who'réceive wrongfully. “They hastened to gain ‘me; and 
C= dnote lal deel ig ow Fog 

at Hot lecessors susceptible. No 
ahi eu tear in the wae regi nonsihe ers 
house” sea, Water'in fire, 20. e expéct! to 
find’ each thing where they have been ace to find it, 
hd inértals think'thnt what hos happenod will always hap- 
pen. When they see that the darts of their words are broken, 
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and that the arms of their promises in no degree avail then 
when they see that I remain firm as a fortress aftor an inef. 
fectual siege, and that I do not allow myself to be deceived. 
by any of their artifices, every one forthwith ceoupies himself. 
only with his own business ; every one receives what he is 
entitled to, and no more; thus, a man who sees closed up a 
passage, demesne bans Heats aecustomed to La for thio 

poses y turns le, and proceeds hopel else. 
aie But, in ae not to show myself deficient Drees 
ration and discrept judgment, to manifest that 1 acted openl: 
and frankly, to guard against my conduct exciting too mucl 
astonishment by its entire novelty, and thatthe eo recent evil 
‘might not bring good into hatred, L did not refuse that which 
was offered to me by real benevolence, by that noble feeling 
which, joining souls together, ewuses them readily to take 
and receive from each other. I accepted. with ks the 
little presents made me, not by the hand of anger, but by that 
of friendship—fruit, vege eggs, pete Gee hay. 





The invasions and their disasters, so often renewed, had not 

id, a8, you)see, in. the cities of southern Gaul, all. the. 

wealth, and there still remained abundance wherewith to tempt 
the avidity of magistrates, 

, Independently of these. details concerning the state of so- 
clety, the poem of Theodulph is remarkable for the gentle- 
ness. of the sentiments which pervade it ;,one is astonished ta 
find, amidst, barbarous disorders and tyrannies, that delicate 
goodness which scems to belong only to times of great civili. 
zation\and peace. He,exhorts the judges to treat considerate, 
ly all who resent themselves before them : 

*Ifone,” says he, “has lost his father, another his. mother, 
another her husband, take particular care with, their cause ; 
be their protector, their advocate; be to the one her husband, 
the other his mother... If any ever come to thee weak, infirm, 
or ill, infantine,or aged, bear towards him a charitable help ; 
causo him who cannot stand erect, to sit; tnke by the hand 
him who cannot raise himself; sustain and encourage him 
vehose heart, voice, hand, or legs, are about to fail him ; with 
hy words raise him who is cast down ; appease him who is 
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irritated); give panei to him) who trembles, recal to order 
him who is excited 

1 will cite the original text of this 5 the style, 
ae eae Adapting ‘conciseness and 


a fam os matre orbatur, yel si perbapee 
sit tan cura sequi 
Ke pete! ay hotush ta tutela maneto, 
noverit, illa virum, 
Dene caralidus, puer, merger, aneave, 
» .. Si-¥eninnt, for opem his miserando piam 

‘Ca eedeat qui store, he, pegall qui surgere ent a 
‘ui cor, Fox: it, manusque java; 
hia te ere pei yusques Juva 5 


Gite, huic Mo qui forit, adde melon” 


Independent of this poem, there are seventy-one various 
pleces of ph poo divided. into Crakeolsitem 


ty are of little value. Two small treatises, and 
pore he og of sermons by him, hay been-collected, 

After the death of Charlemagne, Louis le Debonnaire still 
employed Seyi in ‘various missions; but in 817, com. 

iracy of Bernard, king of Italy, against 
they ane Sen » he was exiled from his diocese, and 
banished to the town of Angers, where he died in 821, 

LL. Smaragde, abbot of Saint Mihiel, in the diocese of 
Verdun, was a man of the same character and the same ie 
tion ag the two bishops of whom I have just spoken. It is 
neither known in what country-he was born, nor at what epoch 
Charlemagne took him into his service ; but we find him abbot 
ah Saint Mihiel before 805, and employed, in 809, in various 

}ezotiations with Rome. in the diocese of Verdun he took 
mele careof schools, and/in the schools with the teaching 
of grammar. To expound and discuss the precepts of Donatun, 
agrammariag of the fourteenth ecntury, wha was proceptor 

of Saint Jerome, Smaragde wrote a large Latin grammar, 
w ich was celebrated in his time, and of which many manu. 
soripts still exist. It has never been printed. We have two 
other works by him: the first, entitled Via Regia, is a treatise 
of nvrality. for the use of princes; divided into thirty-two 





1» Verse 621, 
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chapters, and addressed either to Cha or to Lous le 
Debonnaire ; it is not exactly known which ‘The ideas are 
wise'and benevolent, but common’; one fact alone merits re. 
mark ¢this is)'the farmore moral than religious character ol 
the work. ‘The church occupies but little place thereinyand, 
with the exception of some general recommendations, the au- 
thor only spéaks of it faa cursory manner, and to exhort the 
paws as over it. If the book was addressed to Louis 
le Debonnaire, the emperor was far more of a monk than the 
abbot of Saint Mihiel. “ 

‘The second work 'of tte entitled the Diadem of the 
Monks, is purely religious, and has no other object bat that of 
giving to the monks advice on the means of sustaining or re- 
animating their fervor. The abbot of Saint Mihiel took. an 
active part, among others, in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 817, in/all measures for the reform of monastic orders. He 
died, it would appear, shortly after 819. © ry , 

' ‘These were the most remarkable men among priests whom 
Ag Jn employed, ‘Their origin is clear; their know- 
ledge made theit fortune; it was'in their character of literary 
men that Charlemagne distinguished them, und called them 
viear him. By the side of these, we meet men of another na~ 
ture, of another origin ; politicians; military men, who acquired 
& taste for learning, and ended’ by devoting’ themselves to it, 
after having been engaged at first in an entircly different 'éa- 
reer, Charlemagne employed literary mon in affairs of state, 
and inspired ‘statesmen with an esteem for letters. ‘ Among 
these last, three especially merit our attention, all three un. 
conriectod in the early part of their life, both with the church 
and with learning, soldiers or counsellors of Charlemagne, 
occupied in the business of civil government, taking part in 
warlike expeditions, and who, however, all throe ended ‘by 
study and bya religious life, and have loft us monaments of 
thelr intellectual activity. These are Angilbert; Snint Benes 
diet d’Aniane, and’ Eginhard. : vel J 

T shall merely mention the names‘of the first: two :' they 
wrote but very littl; of Angilbert we have orily some poems, 
and some documents concerning the abbey of Saint Riqaier, 
to'which he retired ; and when we shall especially occupy 
ourselves with the history of the church at this epoch, we 
shall agan. find Saint Benedict d’Aniane, who, after haying 
led o life of war in his youth, became the second reformer of 
monastic orders, Eginhard alone fills an important place ir 
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the literatdre of this ‘time, and we shall at prosont occupy 
<n of be: enaah ence hong yerinps, Beyond 

He was ‘ran! face, the 
Rhino, sore himself “+a, barbarian, bat it verand inthe 
language of the Romans.’ Charlemagne took him = ote 
service while very young; caused him tobe riety ts uy 
his childrem ini that achool of the palace of- which jouin = 
the head; and when Eginhard arrived at the of man. 
hood, he not only made him superintendent of pith nay 
whieh we in the present day call public works, roads, canals, 
bui sof all pi se but A councillor end private secretary, 

i ret bee ttribute to Intel tha hoor 
Banting insted Hsin hter of Charlemagne; and 
the adventure which they say led to this marriage is one of 
the most popular traditions o| jeter history. 
we have it in the chronicle of the monastery of Lauresheim,” 
the only ancient monument which makes any mention ‘of it: 

“ Bgvohand, arch-ehay and secretary of the e1 
Charles, acquitted himself very*honornbly of strably: of his oferta the 
Sha veyideip ple tp tnrconpfane’ of costo ioe 
wi ively laughter em) her- 
self named ey Emma, and who was promised to the king of the 
Cera caobars day love in between them; fear re- 

strained them, and, out of apprehension of the royal displea- 

rs ont gray not incur the grave danger of seeing cach 

love, ever on the alert, conquered everything : ut 

last this excellent young man, burning with i liable fire, 

and not daring to pba himself ihre & messenger to the 

ear of the princess, suddenly took confidence in himself, and 

secretly, i in the middle of the night, repaired to where she 

Having knocked softly, and as if to speak with the 

young girl by order of the kingy he obtained permission to 

‘enter, and thew alone with her they yielded to the tender im- 

lses of love. Butwhen at the approach of tha fight Ny 

, he wished'to return through the last shadows of ni; 
tothe place whence he. came, he perceived that nw great jal 
raging neaddenty fallen, and dared not go out, for fear 
lane 

ae a nae ts) u Tw 

"Preface Wo hit Life wf Chieteiogne, in my Cattection, vet, il. 

Kee my oF Lorch th, diocese of, Worms, and: four loagact 


team Welders hie chronicle extends from the year 763 of 784 
period of the foundation of the monastery, to tho year 1179, 
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that the traces of a man’s Feet should betray his 

They were both full of anguish ot what they had done, and: 

trotblo the dllbrted upon what doth charelog young 
Y upoa what to do, 

irl, whom love ramiered a gave her advice, pe | 


wont echo before day close to his dwelling, and that 
having deposited him there, she would return, carefully fole 
lowing the same steps. aes 
“Now, the emperor, by the Divine will, as it is believed, 
bad) the night without sleep, and rising before day, was 
looking from the tower of his pease: He saw his daughter 
walking slowly, and with steps tottering under the weight 
whieh she bore, and when she had deposited it in. conve.) 
nient eee quickly retracing her steps. After having long” 
looked at them, the emperor, seized at once with admiration 
and grief, but thinking that itcould not have happened thus 
without a providential interposition, restrained himself, and 
preserved silence upon what he bad seen. r 
“In tho’ meantime, Eginhard, tormented with what he had 
done, and quite sure, in some way or other, the thing could 
not long remain unknown to the king, his lord, at Inst resolved. 
in his anguish to seek the emperor, and on his knees demand) 
a mission of him, saying that his services, already great and 
numerous, had received no suitable recompense. At these 
words, the king discovering nothing of what he knew, held 
silence for some’ time, and then assuring Eginhard that he 
would shortly give him an answer, he named a day for doi 
so. He immediately convoked his councillors, the chief o| 
the kingdom, and his other familiar adherents, ordering them 
to repair to him, ‘This magnificent assembly of various lords 
thus met, he commenced, saying that the Imperial majesty 
had been insolently outraged by the guilty love of his daugh- 
ter for his seerctary, and that he was. greatly troubled at it. 
‘Those it remaining’ struck with stupor, and some of 
them still appearing to doubt, the thing was so unheard of and 
daring, the Wag satinfied them by evidence, recounting mat- 
ters exactly as he had seen them with his own eyes, and 
asked them their advice upon the subject. ‘They pronounced 
various sentences against the presumptuous author of the 
deed: some wished him to be punished with chastisament 
hitherto without example, others that he should be exiled, 
overs again that he should be subjected to such or such 3 





& 
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enalty, cach apeaking according to the sentiment which oni- 
aed kee rater as much more benevolent aa 
they were more wise, after having, deliberated. among them. 
scl yes, earnestly implored the king to examine this affair him- 
self, and to decide, according to: the wisdom which he had 
received from God. When the, king had well observed the af 
fection which each bore him, and the various opinions 
offered had selected that which he had determined to follow, 
he spoke thus to them: ‘You know that men’ are subject to 
various accidents, and that it often happens that things which 
commence with,.a. misfortune have a more favorable, issue; 
We must not, grieve for this affair, which, by its novelty and 

ravity, has su) d our foresight, but, rather piously seek 
jor ani et intentions of Providence, who is never de- 
ceived, and, who knows how to turn evil to good, | I shall not) 


ice of the king, all loudly irejoi 
praises the grandeur and benevolence of Bginbard 
was ordered to enter; the king saluting him as had been re- 
solved, said to him with a tranquil countenance: + You have 
laid before us your complaints that our royal munificence ha: 
not worthily rewarded. your, services. To speak truly it is 
your own negligence which, should be accused, for despite su 
many and 90 great affairs,of which I alone, bave borne! the 
tundee, if 1 bad known, anything of your desire, I would 
have accorded to your services the honors which are due to 
them, Not to detain you with « long discourse, f shall, hows 
eh re an end to your complaints by a magnificent gift: ns 
I wish always to see you faithful to me as heretofore, and 
attached to my person, I will give you my daughter in mar- 
riage, par bearer, she who, ginding up her robe, has shown 
herself so docile incarrying you.’ Inmediately, scoording 
to the orders of the kiog, and amidst a numerous suite, his 
daughter entered, her face covered with a charming blush, 
and the futher put her hands within the hands of Eginhard, 
with 4 rich dowry, many domains, much gold and silver, and 
other valuable property. After the death of his father, the 
most pious emperor Louis likewise gave Eginhard the domain 





ricnadyaner emer abbey which ine 

the monks of ovese eteteheny f ecresianed with 

incidents of his life. I this és the only monument of the 

time.in which the event is stated. Moreover, it seems denied 

ferry eee himself, and by some passages in 
of Charlemagne. the chiléren of this 


ive himself of their society. Although’ happy in all else 
mene pgcee the malignity of fortune with to hie 
but he concealed’ his vexation, phot 


Flow wold ho Rano hve opoken of tho pon 
Lape rw if have spoken of the report which wet 





* Recueil ites Kewtonrabenet otha dhe fe ET Yon Pe OBR 
“ to Bcinhard) Charlemagne had 
vod BY mh Pepa; Lonis; es 


“2. By Fastrado, two hr a Hildrade, 
mrriigy! LA a concubine itewde), ome epee Rothaide. 
©) 4 By Mathalgarde (a concabine), one daughter, Rothilde. 
By Germinthe, \ » Gd.) one daughter, Adshrude: 


i two gona, Drogon, Hugo. 
7 ieee fi), Ween ithenters 
’ 8 By'h concu! jine, one son, Pepin.—In all, seven sons and eight 


ore —Life of Charlemagne, Me—145, 
y iige of Clarletnaghee p68 eutig 
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abroad concerning the conduct of the daughters of Charle. 
magne, whea his own wife would have been the pri 
sbjeot of them # It is impossible to resolve this little histori- 
cal problem ;) but if I must give an aca Lshould strongly 
doubt'the recital of the chronicle of Lauresheim. 

However this may bey the affection of Charlemagne for his 
sterotary was groat, and they lived togethor in close aon 
Tt was especially out of gratitade that Bginhard wrote 4 
life of the emperor. y ‘ 

“ Another motive,” says he, “which aoems w me not un- 
reasonable, would moreover suffice in deciding me to com- 
pose this work ; brought up by this monarch, the time 
when I began to be admitted “to his court, I lived with ‘him 
and his children in constant friendship, which imposed upon 
me after his death, as during his lifo, all the tios of gratitude 
towards him. People would therefore be justly authorized 
to believe» and declare me to be an’ ingrate if [ retained’ no 
recollection of the benefits heaped upon me, and should say 


not a word of the high’ and mngnificent actions us 
who has \somany titles to my gratitude, und if | were 
to consent that his’ life should in the same as ‘if he had 
never existed, without a written memorial, and without the 
tribute of eulogy which is his due?” 


Charlemagne never separated himself from his seeretary ; 
he did not employ him in any extraordinary missions: aoe 
only, in 806, he sent him to @ to got his will confirmed 
pe ako pope ; with this exception, he constantly kept him near 


After the death of Charlemagno, Bginhard enj the 
same favor with Louis le Debonmaire eine hen 
full of a distaste for that: prince, and’ only desired to recire 
from the court. Aming the’ sixty-three of his letters which 
have come down to’ us; many are curious monuments of the 
situation and despondency of the companions of Charlemagne, 
when thoy found: themselves ‘separated from that prince, and 
forced to live under the deplorable ment of his son. 

© 1 do not ask thoe," writes Einhard to one of his friends, 
“to write me anything concerning the affairs of the palace, 
for nothing done there oan please me to know : [only desire 


Preface to the Life of Charlemagne, by Pglivard,¥ LI, py 1% 
tn wy Collection. 
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other men, do nothing but re-open and cruelly envenom the 
wound of my heart; for thoy call upon me to support with 
ee feel, and. ask pe to con- 
myself upon a trial wherein they are incapable of 
faitog out to me the alicia subject for contentment.’ 
ar 7 ase Fp liga fos jen, whch 
ments witha mn, 
rua mec her fae a 
bel ap tapers Bginhard hall noe isoned his soul 
pear tert life,in the monastic habit. - 
He did not long survive his wife: he died in 839, in the 
rey ae hoy remaining of 
we have his: 
the 2. Annals of his times. OF 
the first is, without comparison, the most 
of tichemnite caladaiiecnps te 


written by a man who 
was present at the events he narrates, and who understood 
| Bgi commences. Risto describing the state of 
Frankish under the last Merovingianss We see that 
their dothronement by Pepin was still a subject of discussion 
with a cortain number of men, and caused some disquictude 
tothe race of Charlemagne, Eginbard took eare to explain 
bow it could not be otherwise ; he minutely desoribes the hu- 
miliation and powerlessness into which the Merovingians had 
from this exposition to racount the natural 


fallen ; 
coach of the cet ar jans; says a few words upon the 
B' 


reli of Pepin, upon the beginning of that of Charlemagne, 
his relations with his brother Carloman ; and enters at last 
into the account of the reign of Charlemagne alone. The first 
of the account is devoted to the wars of that prince, and 
peeliyitie wars against the Saxons. From wars and con- 
author passes to the internal government, to the 





+ Latter from Eginhard to Loup, abbot of Ferrieres, Recueil des Hit 
aviens de France, Vol. Fins pe A. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH LECTURE. 
and cubises oi the dismerhberment of the ompire of Chart: 
State of this after th: of 


jermomber= 
Het races, deve- 
ato— the true cause is 
‘the Hag 


Wa read ina chronicle of the century in which. Chusle. 
magne diedz. 
“Charles, who was always travellingy esate by chanes 
freimtent at a certain maritime town-of Narbonnose Gaul. 
he was dining, and was/as yet unknown by any ane, 
Norman corsairs camo to execute their piracies even in the 
port. When the people saw the vessels, they supposed re 
were merchants ;,uecording to these, Jews > accor 
, Africans ; aooreting to others, Britons; but the able 
eer perceiving by the construction and speed of ‘the 
vessels that they carried not merchants, but enemies, said to 
his people = te Those vessels are not filled with: morchandize, 
but with cruel enemies.’ At these words, all his’ Franks, in 
emulation of oneanother, ran to their vessels, but in vain. 
‘The Normaps, learning that ‘he whom they used to call 
Charles ile Marteau, was thore, feared lest their whole floot 
should be taken in his port, or perish by wreck. and the 
avoided, by nn inconcsivably rapid Might, not only the sword, 
bateven the eyes.of those wha followed them. Sulll the relic 
ytous Charles, seized with o just awe, rising from the table, 
wats to the window which looked towards the east, and long 
remained, with a countenance covered with tears. No one 
jeres. to sharin agai him, this valiant prince, explaining to 
surrounded him the cause of his action 
oma is tears, pe sai to them: * Know you, my friends, why T 
woop #0 bitterly? ‘Truly, [ fear not that these men should 





re 
At the end of twenty-nine 


Verdun, by which the sons 
Charles le Chauve, and Lous 


que, shared this em. 
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pire, ths was its arrangement: it formed three kingdoms, di. 
vided according to this table :— 


Table of the Dismemberment of the Empire of Uharlemagae, in 943. 





Kingdon of Haly. 













It comprehended, 
ith the exception of 


theltween the Rhone, the Saone, and 
sea, thelthe Meuse, to the West, the 
and the|Rhine, and the Alps to the East, 

that is, Provence, Dauphiné, 
Savoy, Switzerland a France Francl 
omté, a rt sus '» 
ine, Alsace, and « pare the 
fetherlands. 




















Let i not hein that each of these kingdoms was 
compact unity at of France, the only one concerning 
which re alae “eepecially to occupy ourselves, two princes, 
Pepin II., ia 1 auialne (from the year 835), and Nomenoé, 
be rittany (from the ae, 840), likewise assumed the title of 

king, and took from Charles le Chauve the sovereignty of a 
considerable portion of his territory. 

The dismeraberment followed its course: forty-five years 
after this epoch, in 888, on the death of Charles le Gros, the 
last of the Carlovingians, who seemed to unite for a moment 
all the states of Charlemagne, this was ine point to which it 
bad come. ., Instead of three kingdoms, we find seven: 

85 
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Pee Dee eral Aare aa 





tween the Saone, the 
Alps, the Jara, and the BM 
terrancan. 





I return to the internal state of the kingdom of France, In 
843, two princes only, a king of Aquitaine, and a duke of 
Brittany, shared his territories wit! les le Ghauve. In 
888, the dismemberment farther, and by a 

y one knows that 
ffices, that is to say, the 
yiscounts, centeniers, and 
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withthe 


, their offices were 
exclusion of their sons: “Their children and their rolations, 
this as a great injustice, said that things should 
and that they would die by the sword, or that 
uit the county of their family.” 
fruits: About the end of the ninth 
ments of provinces, 
erected into small states, the ancient governors 
under the names of duke, count, viscount, had be- 
sovervigns. ‘Twenty-nine fiefs, in fact, which 
played an eminent part in our history, are traceable to 
oh }. § 105 Bal., vol. ii., p. 264, 
Pp. 263-—200, 
887, Reeweil des Historiens de France, tol. vlihy 
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Table of the Fewdas Dlamamterment of te Kinplomel Hranitnbnt 


the end of the Ninth Cent 


nty of Pesigord. 
15[Viacounty of Limoges.) 

rdship of Bourbon, 
17\Connty of the Lyon- 


nese. 
18|Lordship of Beaujolais, 
10|Duchy of Burgundy, 


20\County of Chilone. 
'21\Duchy of France. 
2a\County of Vexin. 
23)County of Verman. 
ICounty of Val 














‘The importance of these states 
pendence absolutely alike 
tions with the king of F: 
of a powerful neigh 
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as many small states, born of the dismemberment of a great 
territory—local governments, formed at the expense of the 
central power. 

From the end of the ninth century I pass at once to the end 
of the tenth, to the termination of the epoch which occupies 
tus, to the complete fall of the Carlovingians, who give place te 
the Capetiens. 

Tostead of seven kingdoms, the ancient kingdom of Charle- 
magne then could number only four. 

1. The kingdoms of Provence and Transjuran Burgundy 
were united, in 933, by Raoul II., king of Transjuran Bur. 
gundy, and formed the kingdom of Arles, governed, from 937 
to 993, by Conrad le Pacifique. 

2. The kingdom of Lorraine, from which many great fiefs 
were detached, was nothing more than a duchy, possessed, 
from 984 to 1026, by Thierry I. 

3. Otho the Great, in 964, united the kingdom of Italy to 
the empire of Germany. 

In the interior of the Kingdom of France, the dismember- 
ment was continued : instead of 29 small states or fiefs which 
we encountered at the end of the ninth century, we find 
therein, at the end of the tenth, fifty-five fully established. 


Table of the Feudal Dismemberment of the Kingdom of France, about 
the end of the Tenth Century. 




















Date of the| his 
Title of the Fiat, hereditary IName ofthe posscesorseceaion 
foundation,| in 9 land of his| 
I death, 
i[Ducby of Gascony. 872 [Bernard William —_ [984-1010 
iscounty of Bearn, 819 _ |Centuf Gaston IT,  [934~1004 
iscounty of Bigorro. |End of 9th|Garcia Arnould I. 
century. 
alcounty of Fezenzac. | 920 |Aimery I. los3-1032) 
County of Armagnac. | 960 _|Gerard Trancalion 
‘ounty of Lectoure and) End of 10th|Raymond Arnaud. 
Lomagne. century. 


county of Astarac. JAbout 930 |Arnaud If. 
alCounty of Toulouse. 850 [William Taillefer. _ [950-1037 
County of Barcelona. | 864 [Borrel,countof Urgel.|967~ 993} 











AQCounty of Rouergue. | 820 [Raymond I 961-1010 
11}County of Carcassonne! 819 Roger I. 157-1012 | 
19Viscounty of NarbonneEnd of oth|Raymond T {oae-1023} 


century. 


pp 
s Dechy itaine. 
Mceaes of Anee 
20Cow 


aslviscouaty of 1 
iscounty of Litrioges. 
a4\Vincouaty of Tarenne, 


Viscounty ef Borat 
Lords ot Bourton, 


walCounty of Tonnere, 


anty of Sens, 
‘W)County of Charipagne, 


‘ounty of Blois. 
#0)County of Rethel. 


37/County of Corbeil. 
Barony of Montmo-| 


reney. 

‘0\County of Vexin. 
40}County of Meulent. 
M4l\County of Vermandois, 
42;Gounty of Valois, 
43)County of Soissons. 





857 

Middle of 
9th cent. 
m7 

End of oth) 


wT | 
[2nd of 10th) 
century. 


out 
end of oth) 
century. 


ssa 
Middle of] 
J0th cent! 
Wd. 





Pr 
ik. 
resect " 


Henry 
Hogues 1. 


res TT. 


thon William, 
ui, 


Renaud le Vieux, 
‘Herbert If, 


[Eudes I. 
(Manasses 1. 


Bouchard I, 
Bouchard Tz 


Gauthier I. 
Robert L. 


‘Herbert 


Id. IG 
Bad of 10th) 
veentury, | 
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a ee neat ae ene 


Prance, he,— 


sovercigns heredi ‘succeeded sove' 
were regularly: established therein. “Men might 
havo written, their me peryee th for a 
Saeaelatuaicy of! i 
goto the erpire of Charlemagoe, wi 
ment of the empire ec, wl 
the-middle of the ninth century, and was 
end of the tenth. | This dissolution was a subject of 
ies, as in the fall of the 
‘bt they saw in it a new 
invasion of barbarism and of chaos. A talented man, Florus, 
deaeon of the church of Lyons, under the reign of Louis le 
Dobonnnire and of Charles te Chauve, has itioa 
hes of Jament, of which the following is tho literal transla. 
Non 
“A beautiful. empire fourisned under » brilliant diadem ; 
there was but one prince and one people ; every town hind 
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pee laws. The zeal of the priests was 
it councils; young le repeatedly 
scriptures, and the minds of children were formed to 

of letters. Love, on the one hand, on the other fear, every- 
where kept up order. Thus the Frankish nation 
in the eyes of the whole world. Foreign kingdoms, 
Greeks, the barbarians, and the senate of Latiam, sent 


rr 
Lt 


j 


re 


bassies to it. The race of Romulus, Rome herself, the mother 
of kingdoms, was subject to this nation ; it was there that ite 
chief, sustained by the help of Christ, received the diadem by 


a lic gift. if it had known its fortune, the 
ioe which had Rome as a citadel, and fer of 
heaven as a founder! Now fallen, this great power has lost 
at once its splenior and the name of empire; the kit 





0 one who can be looked <i 9 as emperor 5 i r 
we see a kinglet ; instead of a kingdom, a piece of n ree 
‘The general good is annulled ; each occupies himself his 
own interests; they think of nothing else; God is y 
‘The pastors of the Lord, accustomed to meet, can no lon 
hold their aoe amidst such aes There is no 

any assembly ofthe people, no. r any laws; an-embassy 
poids in ws there where theta ied court. What will the 
neighboring nations of the Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
eae and the Po, become? Anciently united by the ties of 
concord, now that the alliance is broken, they will be troubled 
by unhappy dissensions. ‘To what end will the wrath of God 
bring all these evils?) Scarcely is there one who thinks 
thereon with fear. Who meditates on what is passing and is 
afflicted ? men rather rejoice at the breaking up of the empire, 
and they call an order of things peace, which offers none of 
the benefits of pence.’ 

Two facts c a, appear in this poom: on the one hand, 
the sorrow which the dismemberment of the empire caused 
to énlightened men; on the other, the popular satisfaction ; 
the people foltas if restored to themselves, and disencumbored 
ofa burden ‘The dissolution was evidently brought about 
by general, necessary causes. The bonds which the will and 
conquests of Charlemagne had established between so many 





' Reeucil des Historiens dex Gaules et dela France, vol. vii, p/30a 
‘und following pages. 
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‘nations, so distant and separate: teri 
unis of country anspor were Mctuoespend repel 
bey sul 
What, upon regarding more nearly, were the causos of thi 


[ae eal crises we have just followed ? 
aoe ‘What Interaal trons: 


iscounts, chats 

they sought to rondor themselves it 
th Rem distnembered the state. 
the 


sys its me not think re s is ape to 
fucts; butit is ingenious, lofty, and, without 
doubt; contains much truth. 5 “f 
According to M. Thierry, the dismembermentof the empire 
of Charlemagne was brought about by the diversity of races. 
Pe bet rae ‘of Charles, when the terrible bund which forei- 
held together so many different nations hud lost its hold, 
first separated, and ‘then grouped themselves according 
true nature, that is to say, wecording to otigin, lan. 
semmornachee) and under this influence was accomplished 
ee on bait pay a is the gene: N phy 
‘siognomy exp! wl (. Thierry assigns to 
greatevent. Let us see Kerwikk nples tbc artentar fc 
and in what successive crises he su| he can recognize 
the development of this cause. IT shall perhaps give a more 





* Letters xt, and) xii., pp. 19% =247, 
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preciso, more systematic form to his ideas, than they have ix 
tm lettons themselves ; but, at batho] alin eae 
retronoh MEYEIa el 
i easly mg Cornst rope dey the aconplontek 
ew t, Me rey disting two great 
The first extends from they death of Chace rere 
Churlos le Gros, after which ‘soven kingdoms (M. Thierry 
ogkons nine) shared the territory. of the empire... The second 
extends from the end of the ninth century to the end of the 
tenth, to the accession of Hugues Capet. To these, two 
Lien tien paler anion of the diate aa 
revolutions different in ol character, although arheingy 
from the same. caheasiainian tending to the same end, 

To the first epoch belongs the national. struggle of races, 
hy which the great events which fill it are naturally ex- 
ses The two principal are incontestably the quarrel 

woen Louis, le Debonnaire and his: sons, ~ that of the 
sons of Louis le Debonnaire among themselves, , What is 
the trae copia of thesa two crises? Let us hear M. 
'Thiorey himself: 

“Prom the commescement of the eel wars’ between th 
emperor Louis Land his children. . great di 
political opinion became visible ered Franks ee a 
the midst of the Gaulish population, and those who remained 
upon the ancient German territory. The first, conpected, 
despite their descent, with the interest of the people con- 
quered by their ancestors. in general took, part against the 
emperor, that is, against the empire, wi , for the Gaulish 
aborigines, was a government of cong mt st, ‘The othors uaited 
in the contrary party, with all the Teutonic colonies, the an. 
cient enemies of the Franks. ‘Thus all 
Inagued apparently for the i 
their national cause by maintai 


man Victories... - 
rary, the emperor Losewig is 
put confidences only in the Germans. When, in 830, tho 
partisans of a reconcil 0 between father and son. proposod, 
4s a means of attaining ral aste dit 
posed Inbored to'proctire’ th 
4 town in Roman Franc 
same historian, “ was ni 

sording to his desires, that 
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— prepara rome great numbers, 


“Shortly afterwards, Germany herself, hithert> sb fiithfut 
her ‘national cause from that of the 


attached i I 
‘The question of the of the 
eon soon toc tree chin 


those af th the Sethe and the Loire 1“ Know,” he 

rothers, who prayed him to léave them iu peace 

y know, that the title of emperor was 

given'to me ‘by'saperior authority, and! consider what exten! 
of power ‘and what! ej sri le a oe hy el a 
title??)) ‘Phis) haughty: ariswer was, ‘properly speaking, a 
irist:tho'national independence of which the people 
[natn they titiswered» to’ it, in a terrible manner, by 
that famous battle of Fontunet, near Auxerte, where the sont 
aa Welkses and the Tenttkes fought under tho ‘samo ban- 
Cue overth: babies of sth) political’ system’ founded by 

Greate. 


the diversity of eothbination, beth a hive, 
then, the sime charadtér : and, in this eontintied ef against 
unityoand saa ngewe it “ mensch according to races Priiey the 
dismemberment tended, 

fn all -the' events: compre! ned between’814 and 888, os 
in theso'two, M- "Thiers th thinks the aotion’of the samé cause 
may be Ttcognized, abd he ‘comes thus to the formation of 
the nine kingdoms that'it raised upon the ruins of the empire. 
He reckons nine, for he looks upon Aquitaine and Brittany aa 
Kisgaaisas sth atthe! So Of the ninth century the count 


de wer tie fe ToL. Flay pS 
5 el tii jairfes et de ta Prance, vol. vi, p. 











ah felsany-ant shadeen ai itaine did | 
of king. “Then commenced the second epoch, and the séeond 
twit 
thin epoch it is no: the up of states ac- 


wel, according to M. Thierry, was the constant 
Vanco, properly so called, from 888 to 987 ; such isthe secret 
of all the vicissitudes, of all the of the 10th century, 


and. ally, Ist, of the le of the elective king Budes 

Soot thajleg lanai tog, o Ohaics stagione. that of 
Hugues the Great, duke-of France, agai Louis 6’Outre 
Mor; 3,.of the definitive fall of Louis V. and of the Succes 


tion and the affections of parentage to the countries of the 
‘Teutonic language, could only be looked upon by the Franks 
as an obstacle fo that separation upon which their independ- 
ent existence hnd just beon founded. ‘Lhe idiom of the con- 


served in tho royal house. The descendants of the Pak 
emperors decmed it an honor to understand this language of 
their ancestors, and collected pieces of verse composed by the 
1 beyond tho Rhine. . .. Doubtless, in the events which 

od 987, the premature death of Lodewig, the son of 
Lother, we must attribute a large share to the ambition and 
character of the founder of the third dynasty. . .. Nevertho- 
less it may be affirmed that this ambition, hereditary in the 
family of Robert loFort, for s whole century was maintained 
tided by the movement.of national opinion. Even the 
expressions of tho, Chronicles, dry os they are ut this mess 
history, load un 4o-suppose that the question of the 

of dynasty war not then looked upon @s a personal 

i - According to them, the matter in hand was an in- 
hostility, an enterprise undertaken long since with 
‘view of rooting up the posterity of the Frank kings from 
Kingdom of France. . .. T’he accession of the third race 


2, 
ae 
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anoineeeers 


ky iostend of the government 


= —- = sp a a 


eh yate of M. Tier w rare’ icnowletigsrol 
events; aclively feeling: of the situation end of manners are 
dis ‘therein, at each step: But a. few observations will 
ADL domctidenelvstinyesll; totaherottimnitie) incden- 
plete; and too exclusive. 
AS In the various alliances and 


cect te of which, M. Thierry 
the ware of Louis against his children, 
y German race seem to defend the empe- 


|r oll elle all the races are there mixed, 


is determined’ byventirely other 
art “" 
. ih Phe’ onsideration of rane! is: still. more foreign: to the 


+ Letter xii,, pp. 229, 295, 297, 
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_formation of three emall: states, duchies, counties; lordahipsy 
&6., into which each kingdom was subdivided. There was 
here novsteuggle of origin or nationalityyand yet there\was 
separation, dismemberment, the samevar among thé great 
masses of populations of which kingdoms are formed: «> 

Other ‘causes than the divorsity of maces: presided, theny 
ut the vdiasolution : of the ‘empirevof Charlemngiiey and «at the 
formation of the new: states... That, doubtless, contributed to 
it: butt should snot be looked upon as’a general, dominant 
cause: for the same facts are brought about when it did-riot 
acty at When it did: act: - Now itis the general and dominant 
saute which we! seek. ‘Since: the diversity of races doer 
not/farnish us with it, let is endeavor to find it-elsewhera) 

| You will ‘recollect that, in exhibiting the state ‘of Roman 
Gaul and its inhabitants, ancient and modetnyafter the great 
invasion;' I established that the two primitive associations 
ofthe Germam nations—the tribes, ailministered ‘according to 
the’ principles of liberty; and the: warriot-band, in which 
military and~aristocratic patroriage prevailed-—were equally 
brokenarpin passing tothe Roman soil,|for:their institutions: 
novlongérisuited the new situation of the conquerots, at once: 
Ditton and idisperwed| over avast territory. 5 | | q 
‘ou haveralsd seen the Roman society, its general organi- 
zation, at least, as to the foree which presided over it, the 
imperial administration, dissolve after ‘the invasion’ so that 
at)the commencemént of\the eighth century, Roman society 
and German’ had-alike perished in. Frankish Gaul, 
now abandoned) to, the most heterogeneous anarchy. 

‘The attempt of Charlemagne was to entirely resuscitate it; 
to restore the empire and its unity, by re-establishing cn the 
ones haridthe Roman (administration, on. the other, national 
German ‘assemblies; eand military patronage. Hé in some 
sort renewed allthe modes| of association, all sthe ‘means of 
government which the empire +and Germany bad:known,.and 
which» lay disorgiinized rand poweriess, in. onder: to) replace 
— y vigor for his own oli. nha once chief of 
the warriors, tno navonel assemblies, and tor. 
He aoe boas , ana on his own oscohutaet 

thits was; ws It wery, i galvanic, resurrection ; applied fo @ 





* Lecture vili., rol. 
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great society, the principles of. the itepetial administration, 
‘hose of the. wandering’ band, and those of the free tribes of 
Germany, were equally impracticable. No great society could 
be maintained... It-is necessary. to :find: its ekements, on one. 
hand ‘in the minds of meb, on: the other in social :relations- 
Now .the moral and the social state of the people at-this époot 
equally resisted all association, all government ‘of .4 -single 
and extended character. Mankind had few ideas, and did 
not look far around. Social relations were rare and restricted. 
The horizon of thought and of life was exceedingly limited. 
Under such conditions, a great society is impossible. What 
are the natural and necessary bonds of political umon ? on the 
one hand, the number and extent of the social relations; on 
the other, of the ideas whereby men communicate, and are 
held together. Where neither of these are numerous or 
extensive, the bonds of a great society or state are non- 
existent. Such was the case in the times of which we now 
speak. Small societies, local governments, cut, as it were, to 
the measure of existing ideas and relations, were alone pos- 
sible ; and these alone succeeded in establishing themselves. 

The elements of these petty societies, and petty local 
governments, were ready at hand. The possessors of benefices 
by grant from the king, or of domains occupied by con- 
quest, the counts, dukes, governors of provinces, were dis- 
seminated throughout the country. These became the natural 
centres of corresponding associations. Round them was 
agglomerated, voluntarily, or by force, the neighboring 
population, whether free or in bondage. ‘Thus were formed 
the petty states called fiefs; and this was the real cause of 
the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne. Power 
and the nation were dismembered, because unity of power 
and of the nation was impossible; all became local, because 
all generality was banished from interests, existences, and 
minds. Laws, judgments, the regulations for order, wars, 
tyrannies, liberties, all were compressed in small territories, 
because nothing could be regulated or maintained ia a larger 
circle. When this great fermentation of the various social 
conditions, and of the various powers which covered France 
was accomplished, when the small societies which had arisen 
from it had invested with a more or less regular and deter. 
minate form, the hierarchical relations which united them, 
that result of the conquest and of the reviving civilizatior 
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rds the: name of the feudal system. It is of shoul tec end 
‘A ta vath entury, and when the Carlovingian race disap 
rarest, that this revolution may be looked upon ss comemm. 
insu. We have just followed it in stip tes moss. 
twats; in the next lecture we shall st leginlative 
ttvmitnents of the same epoch, and if I do not deceive mrysrif, 
te stall equally recognize it there. 
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rat Fert fn Fook Gaal 
Inf hs epitulriso 
wave, Louis le rte, C4 ene joman, 
figurea ST EE as 
icpspariaon sf the provisiop oC La a 
ee ea neu ote aa phais 


I nave sought the and the causes of the dismom- 
berment of the em labod ‘Charlemagne, in events, in history, 
bo tet 80° calli T have envieayered fo distinguish what 

Gallo-Frankish society underwent, and why. 
th Parl that, of = various ol gaa) see people 
ave ‘attempted to give ol it, none is satisfacto t that 
even which contains the most truth, the diversi st bie 
clusive, incomplete, does not account for all tbh facts. 
seemed tome that the impossibility of a sole’ and extensive 
soelety, fn the state in which social relations and minds then 
were, alone fully explains this great and so rapid metamor- 
; that the formation of a multitude of small’societics, 
that is tolnay, the establishment of the feudal system, was the 
necessary consequence, the natural course of events; that 
since their meeting, Roman and German society bad tended 
townrds'this end, and that they hed, in fit, attained it at the 
end of the. tenth century, ‘when’ the dismemberment of the 
mitt ‘of Charleinaine was definitively accomplished. 
f this ‘explanation ig established, if such was the progress 

- to Hugh’ Capet, we ought to 
fava it kr ihe ‘the | Sasi Inws as’in the history offevents 
Between the Biralveat of er and that of society, 
there’ is an“intimate correspon ; the same revolutions 
are accomplished therein, heey in an “analogous order. © Let 
1s now study the history of the laws during the same epoch, 





and lot us see if thoy will leapt tenia 
shall seo the same explanation arise from it. 
Tho history of laws is more difficult to understand tho 
TeSpnys thes tae. OC svenies Oper y 50 eaters Laws, fron 
Very nature, ate monuments more inoormplete, less ex. 
plicit, and consequently more obscure. Besides, nothing is 
more difficult, and yet more than to take 
Ted of nn never lowe’ the logical thread. When we 
each therein cloak a pe 
s&o,, their chronological concatenation is simple, palpa- 
dle; each event bears, as it were, its date written-on its face. 
‘Tho Actual dat of laws is often correctly Keown it is often 
Known at what epoch they were decreed ; but tle ‘acts 
they were designod to regulate, the causes which 
to be written in one year rather than another, the necessities 
and social revolutions’ to'which the 


two epochs, causes this ean 

chronological, development of law: of the pans 
would have prevented it. Numerous errors in this matter, 
some of them the result of me nee 

and learned, have no other 1 

| In order to prevent. falling int 

we have iow to. ovoupy ourselves, | 


legislation was throughout its progre 
linble to deceive ourselyes conoorping | 
followed in the interval 5 and ifithe 
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sta transition from) one tothe other, we shall bo justified in 
confiding in it. 

It will be understood that 1 caly intend bere to out 
the general characteristics of pets ean em 
Crea a piper will suffice for oue pur- 


st the ‘commencement. of the ninth oen- 
ryy jol. characteristic. feature of the legislation is 
that it)is:personal and not territorial 5 that-is to say, thas 
each. each race, has its law, and that wherever men, 
of such or such a:race, live, thay follow.its law, and not that 
of the territory, which they. inhabit. — The. Romans are. 
othe Barrons tatu 
law 5 law 5 
poeta tra he Sen yi Sean 
law, deo, Nationality is inherent in the legislation, the 
diversi of :xnose, nd not-n Ahat-of places, resides: i 
the aria of laws. 
hover certain principles of unit 
lation Is one, the same for I:people, 
in or onme. Tho religious society. is 
eenontlally. ne s ya sunity. is the standard.of the ehurch 5) leis 
the unity of the ecclesiastical legislation, in the midst of the 
pCi legion el tig this rod 
is word in its,most oxten. 
sive sens, and as to religious )legislation,,.is. not 
devoid of all unity.) The king, the emperor; with or without 
eee ma ace of the national .asermblies, decrees certain 
wa applicable to all the inhabitants of his empire; Romans, 
Pale Lome, era, Se fay aa 
in many itularies o| # the; 
tel ar « to the whole. lashes and are obligatory upon 
a 
oral ways and. leaving aside. exceptions, 
lyin respect to civil and) peopl Jaw that 
tete wettegee aoe pervades. the legislation of this 
period, eae is aaneens Sst eaina Scones aust 
tonds to in whick comes under 
fs reed om ro mag 
Such are the general characteristics of, legislation: mt the 


commencement of the| ninth century. 1 pass at once,to the 
vermmencement of the eleventh, the verm at which the apoch 
which wo are studying stops, and when the feudal system 
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had taken her definitive ee in France, a 
[erent haste What metamorp! is brought about q 
jaws f « 
‘Their diversity, according to races, has disappeared. 
‘Dhoreraill sbomslen actaertiscofsi gree Sulk$ad tee Gest 
Salic, bard law spoken of; but these are only rare ine 
the faint echo of an order of things becoming extinct. 
if eh Are ain Ahan ag rere 
according to jitions ; on the other, according to places. 
‘The ‘social legislation, from ‘being personal, has beostoe terri 
torial. © There are ene ey diffren wreenecivs 
Posty ‘different ol . Accor \y, excl 
small i: rritory, 


arise jiar laws, The diversity of races has been Te- 


vomy that legislation has taken. _ 
Another change also took place. You have just seen 
that in the beginning of the ninth century, the unity of the 


tional laws, a t Sepome of unity in the laws. In the com. 
mencement of ti 


ple of unity derived from a higher sphere, ‘There was no’ 
unity existing but in the lation of the church, which: 
alone remained superior to all diversiti boar} 

‘The great revolutions, then, which occurred in the Jegisla~ 
tion from the ninth ‘to the toath century; may be thus stated: 
1. Legislation, according to races, had given way to legisla~ 
tion according to social conditions, to circumstances. 
26 -Central legislative powor, and’ the unity'thenee resultin, 
to certain branches of Fegiatatton, more especially-in political 
legislation, had di red. a4 om 

jis is the transformation which the history of legislat 

from the ninth to the eleventh: centiry has to describe. » Let 
us éxhibit its course. . 

{ have alréendy spoken to you of the legislative monuments 
which remain of this:period, the capitularies of the Carlovin- 
gian kings. You remember the analysis to which I subjected 
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thoge of Charlemagne, and the results I derived from that ana- 
fysis. I classed them, as you recollect, under eight principal 
heads: 1. Moral legislation ; 2. Political legislation; 3. Penal 
legislation ; 4. Civil legislation; 5. Religious legislation ; 
6. Canonical legislation; 7. Domestic legislation ; 8. Occa- 
sional legislation. I have applied the same method to the 
capitularies of Charlemagne’s. successors, with these results: 


Analytical Table of the Capitularies of Louis e Debonnaire. 
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Analytical Table of the Capitularies of Louis le Begue—871-9. 
Analytical Table of the Capitularies of Carloman, son of Louis le 


Analytical Table of the Capitularics of Charles te Chauve- —contin’ 
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Capitulery Table of Eudes, King of France (837-008) 
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Analytical Table of the Capitularies ef Charles le Sample 
ea si (593-929), 
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an eximinatia of the provisions 
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ancient laws re-enacted, fragments of ancient laws, 1 
specially to particular portions of the empire; additions to the 
ancient lawa; new laws of. the emperor, decreed. sometimes 
with the concurrence of the Jaity and ecclesiastics together ; 
sooegtioes with that of the Secbenbatiey alone. } pe 
ain, of the emperor in person, independently ot assem 
Be at all; eaten given to the fiat! damaied 5 rs 
iressed, to the nvissiz answers by the emperor to questions 
from the missi ; notes made by the emperor for his own use; 
memoranda of questions that he propased to pa in the next 
ral sere to such and such persons, bishops, counts, 

. Ina word, the prodigious variety of the acts com 
hended under the general title of capitularies was one of the 
facts upon which I particularly dwelt. 

But, however great their variety, it was always from 
Charlemagne himself that. these acts emanated; he was on 
all occasions the author and centre of the legislation, Whether 
old or. new laws were in question, whether instructions or pri- 
vate memoranda, whether questions or answers, bis presenoe 
and his. power were everywhore folt; he was everywhere 
active and sovereign. 

Under Charles Ie Chauve, the case was altogether different, 
The diversity of the acts comprised under the title of capita. 
laries still subsisted, but a far different diversity had intro. 
duced itself: that of legislators. It is no longer the emperor 
alone who speaks and ordains ; it is no longer from him alone 
that, all things emanate. Among the capitularies which go 
under the name of Charles le Chauve, there are several acts 
with which he had, nothing to dot 1. Petitions from, certain 
bishops to the king, requixing him, and that sometimes in a 
very imperious tone, to establish order, and to protect the 
ahiureh. 2. Counsels addressed by bishops to the king respect 
ing the government of his states, and even aa to that of the 
interior of his palace.’ %. Acts of bishops regulating the 
administration of their affairs in the different kingdoms a} 
themselves, entirely without any reference to the king him. 
self? 4. Acts of the pope, with respect to the affuins of the 
king and of the kingdom.‘ Finally, treaties, conventiona 








2. 845, 856; Baluze, ii,, 7, 14, 
101. 2 Crp, Car, Carlo., w. 859; fi, 19). 
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antered into between the St and his brothers, or his nephews, 
or his! So that ‘the ‘sources of the acts constituting 
this ard as various as the nature of the acts them. 
selves: A most significant’ fact, which a glance at the title 
and//fitst two or three lines of cach capitulary fully enpblew 
us to Y 
2. Thee ie anther ‘no fess deserving of attention. Not 
only'does political’ legislation, under Charles le Chauve,'oc- 
ptr ds has space than under Charlemagne ; it is wholly 
di tin itself, bis no longer the same object in view. "Thr 
political daws of Charlemagne hive almost always referevee 
to truly public fitérests, ‘to the business of gencral govern- 
merit, sometimes relating to the condact of otf the pera ae dele. 
the dukes, counts, centenieirs, , scadink, 
5 SoMMetimes ‘tothe holding oF the assemblies, local or 
general, in which justice was administered. © ‘Pho rola- 
tions of Charlemagne with his beneficiaries and with the 
chureh, make their es indeed, but more occasionally 
pinot ag on ley te Chere ‘the! Casio’ is i 
3 ni age 
Saited) wean phrie % bed eye OE ere We 
of = on “rosie public’ business, are’ rare 5 the pe 
a une! ‘which’ constitutes the political 
provisions ‘having for their object 
‘with his beneficiaries, and with 
4 ih the portion of the mment, 
Res Gee nearer to the ‘king himself, 
whether the nes these cases gre evclesinstics or 
laymen, it is ‘lwaye et or personal interests that we find in 
ial or class grievance for 
«hands of the king, Or some ex. 
mtqtions mave'are 
legitimate, but it is no 
‘péople that is in’ question, nor the 
le; political legtslation is no longer 
it has changed its character; {ts object ts 


1. atten the i hanged The legisli 
oe ot same time, cl its tone. ie legisla. 
tion of Charler is; in general, concise and imperious ; it 
commands or bits summarily, without taking up the time 
in roundabout plirases and dissertations, and such ts the pro- 
per tnethod. \ Lava are not theses of philosophy nor specimens 
of eloquence ; it is not their business to maintain doctrines 








nor to, moye. the ons; to, command, to, forbid, is their 
jurpose, and they always suffer when they devistein any way 
Gat The gia of Ci for the most..part, 
ia aitechor was by no means 

ee wi te legiaiaion of) leChauve. However 
= cll pine loo, You. conaariee scarce detect 
shor enn’ er pen heaps of ratiocina- 
exhortation, ice, entreaty. The capitularies of 
Charles Je Chauve are. not regular laws, but either sermons 


addressed to. minds sought. to bo over to particular 
views, or i with Se ee 
be See iaiet eee 


is successors, 
plete in which the approach of the foudal system is 
aa shown. 
I BAER Es said that in the caj capenlaciee of the last Carlo. 
find many acts xhie do not ig Po 
oaly, from the central lative power, 
oe esa between ro es le Chauve, for example, vo 
his rs, his nephews, or other princes, in 
rtion of the territory of the empire of 
Out of the fifty-one capitularies of Charles lo Chauve, 
ssapite dneatien ih shia Sis e sia noha almost. the 
e fon at epoch is. a series ogotiations 
Fe ll a aa and independent powers. Under Charlie. 
, however yarious they may have been, whether. they. 
were addressed to the agents of power or to its sabjects, all the 
acts bore the character of a superior who commands inferiors. 
Social and Rl litical unity was strongly marked on it. Under 
Charles le Chauve, the unity disappeared ; it is evidently no 
longer a general power which commands ; it is a special power 
which treats with other powers, a goverament which defends 
its territory and against other governments. Our of 
the 529 sides wiih oe enrlenlarian, of Charles le Chauve 
contain, more than a hundred have this appearance ; logisla- 
tion has become diplomacy. Now what is the dominant 
characteristic of the feudal society? Precisely the facts which 
we here observe ; 5. petty states, pelty goveraments, consider. 
ing themselves each independent in its territory, or nearly 
£0, auertel dispute, reciprocally send ambassadors, bold con. 
ferences, form conyentions.. During a long period the rola 
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ions’ of royalty with the feudal lords dispersed tl the 
Preneb territory are nothing’ else’; ie toe se heel are 
its p is’ concession of acquisition,’ This is 

ishos, What ‘characterizes feudal’ oci 


this characteristic alteady in the laws? there is'no 
lonyerany legislation, properly 99 called : there is diplomacy 


between sitiepesdett states, A, 

‘You sec the history of legislation” Ieads us to the same 
results to which history; properly 20 culled, ‘condiicted ws. 
We ‘have just put to Inws the corresponding question to that 
which We have addressed tovevents; thé answer is the same? 
we have discovered not only the same tendency, but the same 
| eer sat the development of facts so different “This, if 

do not deceive myself, is the best confirmation of our view 
of the dismemberment of the empire of the Carlovinginns. 
We have had reason to lay aside as incomplete that which is 
drawn from the diversity of races, for you see it is contra- 
dictory to the history. of legislation ; the ninth to the 
eleventh century, the diversity of races, instead of exercising 
any more empire over laws, ceased to be a dominant prin- 
ciple, and the source of variety: the laws vary not according 
to races, but according to classes and to places. 

‘The diversity of races, then, will never explain the history 
of tho Seat at this epoch, whilst the progressive develop- 
mont of the feudal society, the necessary formation of o 
multitude of petty states and petty powers,—one sole state 
and one sole power having become impossible—alike ac- 
counts for the vicissitudes of legislation and the vicissitudes of 


1 will go no further into the history of the Jaws under the 
Carlovingians. I should find there the texts for many cu- 
vious observations; but they would require too much detail, 
ang would carry us further than we have time to go. In our 
next lecture we will examine the history of the church, of 
religious society at the same epoch; and then see if it will 
give us results analogous to those which have been furnished 
ue vate ey of civil society. Before, however, I close 
this feoture, I will place before you @ particular fact which 
did not come naturally within the scope of the considerations 
IL bave been suggesting fo you, but which yet it is desirable 
that you should bo acquainted with. ‘This is the distribution 
of the missi demmici, sent throughout the kingdom by Charles 
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le Chauve in 853, the only year in reference w which the 

details of this distribution have come down to us. 

was then divided into eighty-six districts or territorial cireum- 
‘The coincidence of this number with thal of ous 


sctij 


three. We have their names andtheir quality. Of the forty 
three, thirteen were bishops, five abbots, and twenty-five lay 
Wa NADSLAAY perticnas Teles at the head of each mssion 
was a bishop; at a bishop occurs first in each list. 


The uences to be deduced from this table are unim- 
portant, but document is a curious one in itself, 
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) PWENTY-SIXTH LECTURE. 
ecb of the lecture—Iuternal history of the Galle-Frankigh chore 
STAT Ray ieee rai gnats 
itn the feat half ofthe Sth centary —Twafld prin. 
The hon ane ken by the first 
. By the eecles.astic re 


ish church st this epoch—Proofe—Still 
Loa org ay pone preponderance—But it is not to the 
of ita own government, of the bishops of France, thet thie 
nrogress is to turn, 

T ave alrendy given the history of the Gallo-Frankish 
church up to'the accession of the Carlovingians, towards the 
middle of the eighth century. [then considered it under the 
two points of view to which all questions which may arise 
with regard to a religious society attach themselves ; gn the 
one hand, without, in its relations with the civil society, with 
the ‘state; on ‘the other, within, in its organization and in- 
ternal government. And not only the'church in general, but 
those two’ distinct clements, the priests and the monks, the 
secular cl ‘and the regular clergy, have been the subject 
of a twofald inquiry.’ 

‘Tt conducted us, you will remember, to this result—that at 
the commencement of the cighth century, the Gallo-Frankish 
church was’ a prey to an ever-increasing anarchy. Ex- 
tornally; far from simplifying and fixing itself, its relations 
with the state became more and more confused, disordered, 
uncertain; the spiritual power and the temporal power “iived 
from day to day without principles, without fixed conditions ; 

encountered everywhere, running against each other, 
confounding, disputing the means of ction, struggling and 
meeting in darkness and at chance." Internally, in its owa 
government, the situation of the church was no better— 





i =< 


* See the 10th Lecture. * See the 12th Lecture. 
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church 
destiny. 


nd 
olreulating these cod 
watohes over thei 
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principal ‘affairs of his government. He succeeded in re- 
awaking in the church that general, regular activity which so 
long since had almost died away. ‘Twenty councils only 
were held in the seventh century, and only seven in the first 
half of the eighth. Dating from Pepin, they once more 
became frequent. The following is a table of those which 
met under the Carlovingian race : 











wing, (Buble em 
Pepin le Bref, 752—108 14 in AG years, | 
Charlemagne, 108814 33 in 46 years, 
Louis le Debonnaire, | 814—810 29 | in 26 years. 
Charles le Chauve, 40-877 69 | in 37 years, 
From the death of) 
to the accession of 877-087 56 in 110 years. 


Charles le Chauve, 
Hugh Capet. J 


201 ‘in 235 years, 





This fact alone attests the return of activity and life into 
ecclesiastical society ; and this activity did not content itself 
with holding councils, with regulating the immediate and 
special affairs of the clergy ; it extended itsclf to the wants of 
religious society in general ; of all the Christian people, in the 
futare as in the present. This was the time of the definitive 
improvement of the liturgy ; writings upon the ecclesiastical 
offices, their celebration, their history, abound; and rules 
establish themselves in the train of these treatises. It is also 
the time when the greater part of the penitentials, or codes of 
ecclesiastical punishment, were drawn up, which regulated 
the relation between sins and penances; they often vary 
from diocese to diocese, and appear in great number before 
any had acquired the least extended authority. Then, also, 
nomiliaries or collections of sermons for the use of priests and 
the faithful, were multiplied. In a word, everything at this 
epoch gives testimony of a great ardor for labor and reform, 
a reform which, whether pursued by the civil power, which 
concurred very actively in the government of the church, or by 
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with the disorder ishine 
with the difficult; Me 
isolately and each ia falpiows 





ie 
society an: us to that my monasteries. ee arose: 
constitution of canons; the institutions of the times were its 
occasion, the monastic order its model. Chrodegand 
himself to render the assimilation as complete as he could. 
‘The rule, in thirty.four articles, which he gave to the first 
canons is almost literally borrowed from therrule of Saint 
Benedict. Labors, relaxations, duties, the, whole- 
ment of the time of the canons, are regulated in it; 
are to be taken in common, clothing to be uniform. Tt is 
true, a fundamental difference exists between the two orders; 
the canons may possess private property, while, with the 
monks, the monastery alone is possessed. But in the details 
of aU the resemblance is minute, and it has evidently been 


a0 
“fhe institution must have answered to the wants of nh i 
Fee for it was a renily Prapageieds Mean dahogs 
gand 5 


the organization of the 
pters became general ; in 785, op a spre 
e find the und ecclesiastical power eagerly une held 
it At length, in 826, Louis le Debonnaire, in « council 
at Aix.la-Chapelle, had a. rule. of canons. draven, up in 145. 
articles, which reproduced snd extended that of Ch 
and he sent it to eal the metropolitans of his Hogans 
order that it should everywhere be applied, and become the 
uniform discipline of churches. . 
It seems that this discipline encountered much resistance in 
the secular clergy ;_ it deprived them of the disorderly liberty 








churches anto 











futher rough yoke upon them. But « circumstance to which 
nost historians haye paid but too little. attention, almost everv- 
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where removed these olpalony and powerfully favyred the 
extension of the new orden, 
_ Thave.already observed,’ that the possessions of the'church. 
nena sper new Bh bac seceal aie bishop, who 
abies aes the pein = bnceky Seeciass 
5 ry and pot 
the country districts, but hoe oe the epis- 
coe seni cathedral hurgrest itself, depended entirely 
onthe bishop for their support, for the first and most impe- 
rious wants of life, And as a grentynumber of bishops guve 
themselves up-to infinite disorders, and spent on their own 
account. the revenues of the church, the existence of the priests 
was very miserable, and precarious > poverty, even distress, 
was often their condition, 6 0 
The evil was 20 real, that when many bishops wished to 
imitate what had been done by the bishop of to unite 
the priests pic ane gy in, the same edifice, and make 
them live in common, the We oi ‘and. spiritual, powers 
thought it their duty to. interfere, in order to prevent this bei 
done, unless there were means of subsistence, a secured liveli- 
hood. for the new establishment. | ‘The. council of Mayence 
ordered, in) 618, that the reformshould be carried out, “where 
there were the means ;” and thatof Aix-ls-Chapelle, in 816, 
enjoined bishops ‘in. they admission of canons: to. regulate 
prove according to the revenues of the church. 
But this difficulty did not last Jong. When the le 
cd thus) confined, disciplined, and lendi 
rege and isevere as the, mon Gina eedouhiod reapest 
fervor for them... Gifls flowed to chapters as well a+ to 


monasteries. Never, — had so many and so well. 


endowed churches been foun most of the cathedrals were 
enriched, and many. donations were 0 ally 

dressed tothe canons, now pci an, objectof edification and 

lo priests thus. escaped, in many places, 

from) the tate of istreas and dependence into which thoy had 

been cast; ihaseonlan clergy became favorable to the new 

onder, although it bore inaouae vand the order of canons soon 

played a operas afd the movement of reformation 
of thechurch ut this epoch. 

Ab the same time, anew reformation of monks. way wooo 


/1Gth Lecture 
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‘by the influence ofa man who took tl 
reformor in the west, Saint Benedict a’ Ani 


Benedict was not his name ; ‘itis no 


Saint Seine, the foundation of which I have alread: 
Gubpeenets renpei areharrtty aMtoe being: 
so much was |, that the al 
wished to confer the title upon him: a lar ros 
ob dey between ‘his destiny and of the 
; Whom he had adopted as a model, As Saint) 
of Nursia nt first opposed the Maar Scere) ie 
Benedict d’Aniane repelled those of the monks of Saint! 
they were not, he'said, capable of supporting the severe rule 
which be wished to establish ; they would not pede Yes 
they rose up against him. ‘The monks insisted; but Benedict, 
more obstinate than his patron, resolved to quit ‘the abbey. 
About the yeur 780 he returned into southern Gaul; and, 
weil faithful to the example of Saint Benedict, he became a 
hermit on the borders of a roall stream, the Aniane, in the — 
diocese of Maguclonne, His celebrity accompanied him, in- 
creased oven, in his hermitage ; a crowd of companions, already” 
nionks, or eager to become so, assembled around him, and he” 
soon found himsolf obliged to build a large monastery, where 
he put fn force the reformation which he proposed, inal its” 


rigors 

erin ‘reformation Was, at bottom, but a’ return to the priuni- 
tive rule'of Saint Benedict, concerning which I spoke to you 
in’ detail, and which the relaxation of discipline, in’ most: 
monasteries, had caused to be abandoned, Benedict d’Aniane 
published it anew, at the sume time collecting the various 
rules given to monasteries, from that up to bis own sy] 
he formed of them the codex regularum, a reat 
Jaw for the monastic society, and circulated it in 
Gaul. “Not content with thus placing the law before the eyes 





17th Lecture * 14th Lecture, 
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of those who were to obey it, he undertook the practical 
reform of monasteries ; and, either in his own person, or by 
Pret are so his age in point»of fact, ished it in 
Tangs ‘ot UIsle Barbe, near Lyons, of 
Pep erty ard Sener pee 
Berry, of Saint Mesoaia near Orleans, of Marmunster in 
Alssce, and many others, 
So great a work soon attracted the consideration of the, 
[rear ne care RarA Ep REE In. 794, we see 
lict soated at the council of Francfort, and there taking 
part in the condemnation of the heresy of the Adoptians, in 
the ine of Felix, bishop of Urgel.. In 799, by onder of 
Charlemagne, he repaired to Urgel, with archbishop Leidrade, 
eeacunciensness Lastly, in 816, Louis le Debonnaire 
led him near his person, made him abbot of a | monus- 
tery, which he had just founded at Inde, in the vicinity of 
Aix-la:Chapelle, and in 817, Benedict presided at the special 
assembly, held at Aix-la-chapelle, for the reformation of 
monastic orders, an assembly entire! ay ccooeae of monks and 
ai the carchiatlon of which he probably brought 


STriemeen there went forth a great ulary, 
destined to lish, @ capiti 


re be recollected how, in analyzing the rule of Saint 
Benedict, we found it, despite the severe enthusiasm of which 
itis the fruit, to be fecling, even liberal—that is to say, foreign 

toall minute details, to ah narrow views ; humane and 
rat With regan to practical i, a the heart of very rg 
freneral thought. Utterly different is the character of the 
<dditional rule which the capitulary of 817 contains... Itseoms, 
atifirst, to have no other object than that of again putting 
he primitive rule in vigor. ‘The first threo articles impose 

upon every abbot the oe tion of re-perusing itu) 
entering his monastery, ani nd of penetrating ie into 
upon every monk, that of lena icy heart. 


ts purpose 5 
But to this sueceeds a legislation most foreign to the text and 





i of thie hood be two cubits” — 
por of moat and drink be U 
seca 9 let no one give. any 


entirely foreign to all Foligious sentiment toall 
and contain nothing but miverable pres ia d 
Awsuredly nothing less resembled that enthusiasm, 
gravity, with which the primitive rule is marked; 
more clearly attests the decay of the monastio, 

tondoncy towards a miserable superstition. Bei 
d’Anione, like Benedict of Nursia, wichedte reform the: 
tories; but the reformation of the sixth century was 
extensive and sublime 5 it addressed itself to what we 
in human nature: that of the ninth century was eters 
ferior, and addressed itself to what was weak serviledn 
man, Such, in point of fact, is the general character/of the: 
monastic order from this epoch, despite numerous attempts to) 
lead it back towards its source; it lost its grandeur, its) first 
ardor, and remained laden with those puerilities, those ridiou= 





lous details, which humiliate men, even when they submit to 
them with a good intention. vw 





) Art. 6, # Art. 7. 78,9, 78, + Art 10 
* Art, 2) * Art. 60. 7 Art 11. 
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fodieakian Share seee-aconoplshed steer 
was - 

inspection and with the. concurrence: of: the temporal -power. 

lu taper poet in ep acpi the 

‘oremperor, wi the church, 

and effects alli that vo ust paca before you ‘Pho proofs 
of this are evidente 6 

tes ‘envonsy-all.the messtares. yelstivn tothe claret 


nen , (neuro onda os tira 
2, Those nciayaiyh many ction cna ebere et gee 
things teleoguca stein that the ordering of such 
sand that the church lives and acts: under its 
he canons of the council of a under 

, u 
par hither es 


prey contrary to-reason, 
Pa ierses sero 
vine ness, mnt: 
causo-it to be carried into. effect,’ sf 
Wo likewise read in the proface of the acts ofthe ecunei 
oti tind a - 
things, we bave need of your andof. 
Fi eran glade need of your ad and of yout 
if what we have drawn up below in some articles,! 
worthy \to-you, let your authority confirm them ;. if | 
Spree eae ee 


3 Teco nawenwes ty 
itularies of riotagun Ukewiea ae ere 
6 the government of the church was =e his prin 
weeiecelrnave Biwiarticire:s taken promiscuously, will om 
What attention he occupi ied hirveelf with it. 
biorrie migsi are to inquire a etaiier there be any cause of 





1 Con Labbe, vol vii, col 1235. * Ibid , 1241 





it thems soe the cles 0 Wipe pre Sa) 
5 let see bow are or 
nis the edifices themselves sod thee ornaments 5 
lot them carefully inform thomselves of the manners of eaéh, 
and of what has been done: with regard to what is ordered) 
concerning readings, the chanting, and all which concerns 
the eoclesiastical discipline.’ > 
“If any of the abbots, deacons, &o., do not obey 
his bishop, let them go’ be! the metropolitan, and Jet hin 
docide the business with his’ suffragans 5: and if there’ is any- 
thing which the metropolitan bishop cannot’ teform or 
igittwacciarend the accused come to us with the letters: 
of the “metropolitan, ‘that we may: know the: trath of the 
thing." 
Let the bishops, abbots, counts, arid all the powerful men, 
if they have between them any dispute and cannot ‘reconeile 
ves, come into our presence.’* “ 
‘This is assuredly a very direct and active intervention, 
Charlemagne did not govern civil affairs mote immediately? 
4. Ho-exercisod; ‘besides; a very efficncious’ influence, al- 
though indirect ; he nominated bishops. We read, indeed, in 
his capitalaries, the re-establishment of the election of bishops 
by the clergy and the people, according to the primitive ous 
tom and the legal right of the church : ‘ 
“ Not bein; 
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ree Pa 
5 and to 


re reser a the most jealous. of 
som eee 


fansuetudents ive the government 
vigrateenpnanre ort 
We may, with the ee of 
ope eer ain arian Lae 

let your. ye ig i 

that of Tusculum, which is now without. a shepherd, to 
1n,879, pope' Jolin VILL. made alr rat Caro 

man, in reference to the church of Verceil.? 

‘The chronicles of the time. are, besides, full of particular 
facts which can leave no doubt upon’ the subject) and Lot 
that the choice of bishops:was. the occasion, on the part of 
price himalf of partiliyyec winger idierenen Te 

\ or jar wo 

si hapten of tho: monk of Saint 

Gall (~ monument more:important and more instructive than 
the of scholars is willing. to ra pv remarkable 
parm it: I shall give them lit meee 

.“ It is known that Charlemagne ‘upy in’ the’ so 
Relay esiny! ouytbehiwhown i: pmmlary rato 


8 Fle made one of theso: camiia who was poor, tho: chief and 
writer of his chapel... . One day, when they announced 
the death of w certain ‘bishop fo the most rudent Charles, he 
askediif' this prelateyhad sent before him into the other world 
any of his property and of the fruits of ‘his labors: 

»# ©Not moro thaw two pounds of silver, sire,’.answered the 
messenger. ‘The young man in question, unable to contain 


a 5 Le - _ 
‘Fat Cap. a 803; § 2) vol! i, col. 379. 


8 Gratian. Deeret., p. i dist. 63, 0. 16. 
Gieseler, Manual of Eecles. Hist., vol. ii p At, note 9 





: of his spirit, cried, in spiteof- 
nimself, in the presence of the king: * Whats light viatioam: 
for a journey #0 great, and of 8o long duration. 9) 


thou ? were I to give thee this ric, wouldst) thou 
‘to make more considerable for this: 
mey 2?) The other to devour these wise 


as) grapes: ripe before: their time.falling: into his hhalLopes 
mouth, tirade hiensolf at thi Sont.cf blererssars anil xasearaat 


th r 

thou shalt Jearn what rivals. thou hast for this 

post’. Whon the death of the bishop was known, the officant 
of the palace, always rendy to watch the misfortune, ory «nt: 
all events, «the. of another, ‘impationtof) all wre 
cach with the, other,:set to work. the favorites of the:em- 
peror in order to obtain the bishopric./ But. hey firm sine his 
design, refused them all, saying that he would not break. his 
word tothe man... At last queen’ Hildegarde sent first 
the great»men of the’ kingdom, and then came herselfto 
solicit the bishopric for her own chaplain. The kingreceived: 
her request with the most gracious air, assured her he\could: 
not, and wished: not to refuse: her anything, but added that 
he could not is ee ee were pediprenih re 
young: priest »mianner: women, Wl think: 
Grade akstnciodcentto ideas predominant over the will of 
their husbands, the queen, dissimulating her softened: 
her naturally strong voice, and endeavoring to pipes 
ressing manners, the immovable soul of Charles, said'to him 
«Dear prince, sire, why throw away this. bishopric by giving. 
oa ma Leonjure you, ere 
my my support, grant it.to my ebaplain, your 
nae ré fern the rictigelaash whom Charles) 
hud enjoined to place himself behind the curtain, near) which 
he himself was seated, ‘and to hear the pra which each 
madé, cried in a lamentable tone, but) without quitting the 
curtain which surrounded him: * Lord king, hold firm; suffer 
no one to tear from thy hands the power given thee by God.” 
‘Then this prince, the courageous lover and friend of truth, 
ordered his priest to show himself, and. saidto him: ‘ Receive 
this bishopric, but take the utmost care to send before me, 
tnd before thyself, into the other world, great alms, and a 
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good yinticum, for the long journey, jrom which no one 
returns.” 

‘This is the second : 

“ Another prelate was dead. Charles gave the succession 
to acertain young man. He, all content, prepared to set out. 
His servants brought him, as suited the episcopal gravity, a 
horse of a very quiet sort, and placed a: stool for him to 
into his saddle. Indignant that they should tr ‘at him as 
were infirm, he sprang from tho ground on tothe horse so 
energetically, that it was with difficulty he could keep his 
sent, and not fall over the other side. The king, who saw 
what this man 


facts of this kind. . This was assuredly 
and the church without ceremony. 


ob aha only ae a Carlovingii mal ed dispose sof aha 
» but often appropriated a portion of ir 
eral vox Every one knows what Charles 
Manali tin this way. But, it is less ly known that 


743, Carloman, brother of Popin le Brof, docrood the follow- 
ing eaeniacn + 

“ We have resolved, with the, counsel of the servants of 
God and the Christian people, because of the wars and the 
invasions of other neighboring nations which menace us, to 
take for a while, and by way of usufruct, some portion.of the 
ecclesiastical domains, aod to keep them, with the permission 
‘of God, for the maintenance of our army, on the condition 
that every year there shall be paid to the ietary church 
OF monastery, a sol—that ix to say, twelve deniers, for each 
farm ; and that if he to whom the capital belongs dies, the 
church is to retuke possession of it; and if necessity re- 





“9 Deets and Exploits of Charlemagne the Great, by 0 Monle of 
Saint Gall, vol. iii, o. eh, ot my Cotlcetion 
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geo wore pon an 
We read also in a eapitulary of Louls'te Debonnalte, in 


823; 

““ We order the! abbots and Jaymen to have observed 
thé coutissla ef the bishops, all which relates to'the: 
ete win sertiyind hu oehnel thea - 

, om, then, nt who tech the 
certiin’ monasteries in’ the Way of benefices, pe 
Kind ‘were stilt numefous under Charles le Chiu 
they had the’ name of Abddcomites. pares, 

‘ Doubtless'the church waa constantly protesting > arid,’ 
the whole this’ faet passed, and | passed, for nf 
on her rights, ‘a Violent usurpation. Yet it bipbecki 
80 open, that'an dei Of some kind of ‘royal ‘right was! 
attached to it} atid the church more than once seemed to 
acknowledge, that fi extreme need, a’ portion of Ragan x 
tight be thus temporarily applied to the servioe of the” 

6. Tt was ‘not only with eceléstastical administration “ase 
discipline that the temporal powér oecupied itself at ‘this 
period. © It interfered ‘even in’ matters of dogma, and they'were 
fiona fh its name.” ‘Three questiony of this kind Wert 1 

the’ reign of Charlemagne. © [shall meroly point them 
1. The question of the worship of images, raised in the west 
A ae dda second council of Nice, in787-" "The Gatto: 

nkish church’ rejected this worship, and nll that seemed to 
tend to it. A special work, drawn up by order of Charlie 
magne, Head by ‘Alcuin, entitled, Libri Carolin,” was 
published against iff “The favor givert by'thé popes to thit 
doctrine did not operate upon the'Frankish bishops for theif 
mister, and, i794, the coincil’ of Frankfort formally ons 
dembed it. “2. "Phe heroky Of the Adoptinns concerning the 
nature of Jesu¥ Chiriet, of which T have dreudy spoken, ind 
which Charlomagric ‘alec Tirmally condemned in thrée steers: 
sive ‘councils, ht Ratisbon, tn 702, at Frinkfort in 794) and ae 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in’ 799. 3. ‘The qaestinn of ati addition to 
thé symbol as to the procession’of the host.” These, assuredly} 
ure matters entirely foreign to the external government of the 





a’ 


42Cep. Carlom., a., 743; Bal. vol. J., col. 149. 
Cap. Luil., p. a’, $23, §'8; vol. 4, col. 635, 
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church-—they.are purely dogmatical. : They were.not thy 
less peng if ae by the civil power itself, at least under 
its authority, and with its intervention. - 

It may, therefore, be affirmed, without discussing the 

ion of right, without. examining. whether it be good or 
ill that it should ba. thus, that at this epoch, directly or 
indirectly, the temporal power. governed the church. “The 
situation of Charlemagne in this respect was almost exactly 
the same as that of the king of England in the English 
church. In England, also, the civil assembly, or parliament, 
and the ecclesiastical assembly, .ot..convocation, were Jong 
distinct ; and neither one nor the otber decided upon, of coul 
do anything without the sanction of.royalty. Whether the 
matter in hand was.a council or a.champ de mei, a dogma or 
@ proclamation ef. war, Charlemagne equally presided at.it : 
in neither case did they think of dispensing with him. 

But at the.same.time that they governed the churcb, and 
for.the very reason. that they did not in any way fear her 
independence,. the first Carlovingians conferred immense 
ady: on.her, and provided the most solid foundations 
for her. future power. ; ; 

1. It was by thelr support that the tithe was definitively 
and generally J stablished. You have seen that the church, 
relying upon the Hebrew oustoms, had at various different 
times, .but without any great success, attempted to appro- 
priate this rich revenue to herself. Charlemagne gave to 
the tithe the aid not only of his laws but of his indefatigable 
will. It was under his reign that it truly took root in the 
legislation and practice of the west. 

2. He also extended the jurisdiction of the clergy. We 
read in one of his capitulations :— 

: We will that neither abbots, priests, deacons, nor under- 
deacons, nor any priests, be cited or taken before public or 
regular judges, for deeds concerning their person : let them 
be judged by their bishop, and 60. let justice. be done 
them. If any complaint be carried against them before the 
judge concerning the domains of tho church or their own 
property, let the judge send the complaint with one of his 
own messengers to the bishop, in ordor that he may do 
justice by the intervention of his advocate ; and if there arise 
between them any dispute which they cannot or will not 
settle themselves, let the cause be carried before the court or 
the judge by the advocate whom the law gives the bishop, and 
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Tho fuets are presont to wll minds. I shall a 

text) more cleat than’ all the 1 i 
‘This is Art.'2 of the aceusation brought the 1 i 
pry ‘the ‘council of ‘Touil, by Charles le Chaave, 


is by a king scems an act of the resistance and 
independence of royalty ; it is expressed in the following 
terms : 

“By his election, and that of the other bishops, and with 
the will, consent, and acclamations of all the faithful of our 
ae Wenilon, in his own diocese, in the city of Orleans, 
in the cathedral of Saint Croix, in presence of the other arch- 
bishops and bishops, consecrated me king, necording to the 
ecclesiastical custom ; and in calling me to reign, he anointed 
me with the holy oil, gaye me the royal dindem and sceptre, 
and led me to the throne. Afler this consecration, I could 
not be cast from the throne, nor supplanted by any ono—at 
Teast, not without having been heard and eeeary the 

by whose ministry I was consecrated king, and who 
have been named the throne of God. God rests upon them, 
and it is through them that he decrees his judgments. 1 
have always been, and am at present ready to submit my- 
self to their paternal corrections, and to their cnstigatory 


4 ly the revolution which, in Frankish Gaul, had raised 


the above the empire, cannot be proved by a less 
suspicious and more formal rosa 

it was to the profit of the Gallo-Frankish episcopacy that 
this revolution seemed to be brought about; it was by the 
bishops that the temporal power was thus acquired and thus 
treated. But this sovereignty of the national church was not 
to subsist long, and it was not to the profit of the bishops that 
the church had overcome the state. It will be recollected 
‘that in seeking amidst the dissolution which invaded Gaul 
Ander the Inst Morovingians, what principles of civil and 
ccclosiastical regeneration became visible—that it was beyond 
the Alps, at Rome, that the principle of ecclesiastical regene- 
ration ared to us.* There, in fact, was developed the 
power called upon to rule the church in general, and the 


+ Bal,, vol. ii., col. 133 3 * 10th Lecture, 
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Gallo-Frankish church in particular. .t was in the hands af 
the papacy, not of the episcopacy, that the empire definitively 
fell. In the next lecture I shall place before you the history 
of the relations betwenn the Sole kakeh church and pa _ 

y during this epoch, and you will see that it was Papacy 
That took oseession of the sovereignty on the decay of the 
Carlovingians. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH LECTURE. 


y of papacy—Peculiar situation of the city of Rome—Relations 
Tralisn,? rth the middle of the Ut Lag (Peet 
+ Anglo-Saxon, 
Taree "thet taliance with the ml Calving Advan 
they drew from it—I 


Epricis the earn 
iii 


‘Nicholas ,—His 
Lothaire and of Teutberge—A fair 
‘of Rhotarde, bishop of So one Tamla papacy? Ser 

sovereigns; 2 Over national ehnrebes—I 
in the 


Kerihe dee Govocaglans pene eed Feed aol po 
7 mm state 0} and 
pes into which it had fallen. We have seen it re-enter 
Into order and activity ; we have seen this revolution brought 
about by. the enlcene ment under ae santas of cr 
temporal. power. Pepin, lemagne, and even Louis 
ire, on his accession, actually governed the Gallo- 
Frankish church. ‘This state of things was of short duration. 
lated out with what rapidity the spiritual power 
docility to independence, from independence to 
L have shown its pretensions alroady acknow. 
@ temporal pomes ies articular! Charles 
Tt was to tl rohit of the Gallo. Frankish epis, 
this change was brought about. I announeed 
would not long enjoy it, that a third power, the papacy, 
soon take their scarcely acquired supremacy the 
bishops, It is with this fact—that is to say, with the 
of papacy, from the eighth to the tenth century, expe- 
jin its mies with the Gallo-Frankish church, that we 
ve to eocupy ourselves at present, 
; "Thoro i is a primitive fact oak rene to the development 
in Europe, which, | think, has never been teken 
Bu Into Account... Not only was Rome always the 
most important city in the west; not only did the aie 
tions of its, ancient grandeur tend to the good of the bishop, 
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who, without as yet reigning, was already the chief of its 
people,; but Rome also had a particular advantage in the 
west, that of never remaining in the hands of the Barbarians, 
Heruli, Goths, Vandals, or others: they had many times 
taken and pillaged it—they never long retained possession of 
it. Alone, among all the sae ‘western cities, und whether 
as united to the empire of the west, or as independent, 

never passed under The German yoke: alone it ee 
Roman, after the ruin of the Roman empire, cathaatl 

It happened, without premeditation, without labor, by the 
solo nature of ‘its situation, that Rome found herself, morally 
at seast, at the head of the ancient population aing 
throughout the new Western States, In. this struggle, at 
first public, afterwards secret, but for a long period so netive— 
this struggle of the conquered against the r—t! 
atigotion of the Gallo-Romuns, of the Hispano-Romans, of all 
the cities desolated by their barbarous conquerors, 
turned towards Rome, so long their sovereign, and now 
only living wreck of the anctent ‘society, aloné ex 
new mastors, alone capable of still preserving’ the 
traditions of the people that ‘they still governed.” For ‘this 
Téason, Rome was a tame dear to the whole mass Of the 
population in the west, the ‘centre of recollections and idbas, 
the image of all which remained of the Roman world!) It 
was under the influence of this fiet that papacy took rise; it 
was, 80 to Speak, its Cradle ; it placed it in its very origin wt 
the head of nations; it refdered it a kind of national er 
for the race of the conquered. , 

Let us now see what was its situation with regard to the 
principal churches of the ‘west; at the middle of the eighth 
century. . 

At "This epoch, there were’ in the west five great ‘national 
churches: the Italian church, of rather the Lombard—for 1 
only speak of the ‘north of Italy, then In the power of the 
Lombards—the Spanish church; the Anglo-Saxon chareh ; 
the Gallo.Frankish church, and the rising Germanic eliarch. 

1. Tt was in Italy, in the Lombard church, that ‘papacy 
was the least powerful. ‘The bishop of Rome had never been, 
either as ‘metropolitan or thy any other'title, the superior of 
the bishops of thé north of Italy: thé Lombard kings, who 
nad long been Arians, and incessantly applied themselves ta 
drive their conquests into the territory which they adminis. 
tered, were its natural encmies. “Tha perfidy of the Lom 
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bards,” wrote pope Pelugiue I.) in 584, “has caused us 
despite their’ own oaths; so may. ‘tribulations and evils, “ 
‘no one can recount them.” ‘Phe betwen 
‘bishops and the became, therefore, bred 
and rare; and that church reached almost to the gates 
of Rome, was’ stranger to then than any other. 
2. For a long time, on the ‘outeeryy Uncle influenve over 
ish oharch was ‘and \ progressive. Under the 


‘of Rome, who, in the name of the 
Githolicrohureh, | supported it in its resistance. «It ha: 
mofeover, that in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries, 


‘yr 
tobe tr cen tof Accor 
ee nashnen ie ino In 
se et sory bart Se feaptin Hae 
XS the Roman chureh possesses the wert a over 
scares abtety ak the bbdef Bt he iohetrab jot all 
‘afftits aire to be sent, the ju and complaints 
as well as erent questions of ecclesiastical matters. 
or that church, which i pair nogr thet rom her functions 
oer hurehes, called ‘upon ther to share in her labors, 
Oe fae eae 

ke Sage “ec Nh nan ae in lard ngery 

‘bishop of rf language th 
ly some doubts have’ been raised as tothe authen- 
letter ; still it seems tame probable. The power 
Papacy tn Spa wu’ ao eel that in 603 two Spanish 
z wario'of Malaga, and Stephen, having: beow irre- 
‘deposed, ‘Gregory the Great ‘sent ‘an envoy named 
fohn, with aay foouestlh te into the affuir':-and without con 


Sra ey an cate. dos tne dopocticn sas log 
a i was 

nd "reinstated the two ‘bishops, thus exxstidlog 

soe ‘of the! most extended ecelesiastical supromicy. 


) Baluze, Vor, Coll. Cone., vole i, coll: 1408, 
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Tt wus not, however, so well established as om soula 
Es The iva i th kings, dating from Ricared 1586-001), 
aud become Catholics. At first, the papeny prota kan 
the fact which I have ane peozes at at the stn be. 
tween the national clergy and the temporal government havi 
ceased, the clergy grew more closely connected. with the = 
ernment, and less so with the foreign bishop, whom they bad 
taken for a chief, Accordingly, we see the power of 
a little weakened in Spain during the course of the 
century, and the national chureh acting with more i 
dence. At the commencement of the eighth century king 
Witiza quarrelled with the pope, interdicted all recourse to 
Rome, rejected the Roman discipline, and, it is said, even 
authorized the marriage of priests, Some years aferwards, 
the invasion of the Arabs took place, and the greater partof 
Spain was lost both for paprey'as well ws for Christianity. In 
the middle of the eighth century, it preserved power only 
among the Christian refugees in the north of the Peninsula, or 
at the foot of the Pyrenees; and there even the disorder was 
such, and society go agitated or weak, that there was soarcely 
anything for # distant and systematic influence to do. 

3. With regard tothe Anglo.Saxon church, you know, that, 

founded by the popes themselves, it. was placed, from its very 
in, under their most direct influence ; it was still in the 
middle of the eighth century in the same situation,? 

4. The situation of the Gallo-Frankish church was different. 
You have seen that during the course of the seventh century 
her relations with Rome had become very rare.? It was in 
the middle of the eighth century, precisely at the opening of 
the epoch with which we are about to occupy ourselves, thnk 
they: ae became more frequent and efficacious. 1 will re. 
sume this history presently. 

5. The Germanic churob, as you know, owed its success 
to the labors of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries, of Saint Boni. 
face, more especially ; and her founders, in creating her, as it 
were, to the papacy.? 

Such was the situation of the popes with regard to the great 
national churches in the West, when, about the middle of the 
eighth, century, the first Carlovingians closely allied. them. 
selves with them. It is ensy to recognize the happy effects 
upon the papacy of this alliance. 
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me Spee thom followed his counsel, andthe 
10 Boniface his that the other 
Sper yey ae eth Lastly, it was not the 
or the clergy only who were reconciled to mid bem > 
tracted»a more intimate alliance with it. |“ same move- 
‘mont was manifested among the faithful, the a 
number of pilgrims who repaired to Rome with pious inten. 
ene rr No ben! tera votpttchiy OCR 
ims who make'a pil tur Gorvien 
eke iia 
ori to vat | . 
vision relates.:' if tune vos ath 








‘Though 'we had no other f of the ascendant morement 
of, ‘in the Gallo-Pran! ehureh, but Fe bere 
itis there spoken of, this were sufficient ; not only language 
of the ae een butof writers in ativan oyan the temporal: er 

fale epithets increase, reeusl. Attia Poh e 

the bia of Rome, the brother of othe other rbilhope'f eee 
ae im, and expressions employed towards him which 
were not. towards or given to any other. ‘Certain 
phrases of Aleutn, who inhi npaeiy of favorite to Charle- 
fhe rane gee vena Tate 

jis master to a foreign power, will say more concerning 
those titles and expressions than any generalities!) In 706, he 
addressed pope tho ILL. (696-816) in these words?) ) 

“ Most holy father, elected ‘of God, vicar of the 
tles, heir of fathers, prince of the eburch, guardian ¢ the 
only dove without stain. i 

| in another place, in 794, to’ Adrian 1. (761-795) 

“ Very excellent father, even as I ize thee 
viear of the blessed Peter, the prince of ¢! > apa 0 
regard thee as the heir of his m rs ohoten power.” 

sin, in writing to Charlemagne, in'799: 
ithorto'there have been in the world three persons of 
rank? ‘the sublimity of the mpostolical viear whe 
woop the'seat of the blessed Peter, the prince of the apes. 
inthe diese of the emperor who! exercises ‘the ecouler 





*Cap. Pipp., 2. 755, ro 22; Bal., vol. i,, col. 175. 
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piwer in the second Romes the third is thi stedeoone, 
with which the will of our Lord Jesus Clirist has invest 
that-you may govern the Christinn people.4) 

Tt tatruo thet it wouldibe:imy F tonocept there expres 
sions literally; we must not ve thatthe pope -possented, 
in its whole extent, the power which they attribute to him ; 

bat they show what moral and rel; supremacy henlready 
possessed in the mind of the His intellectual domi 
niony the souree of all other species of his pins i 

dates from this period, § 6) 0)! 
His temporal, besarte at ithe learns as notable 
ncoretion. When Pepin shad juered) the Lombards, ‘he 
ors ane to Phthaed em ne Rome the land: 


Adrian the First, Tho) authenticity of these two gifts tas 
been called into'question, ‘and it #s\true thatthe original act 
— ae cuse, extant. | Nevertheless, they are, i 
| mentioned contemporary: ters ; and nu- 
eadicichiart i crm of-warious kinds attest, oF 


merous 
Serna dinnan, “The extent of the lands thus con. 
may be disputed: in the succeeding centuries the pope 
itynodoubt Pa coneeive that it is im- 


Sroegetn to quostion «| ‘of these donntions. 

nothing which is not 3 natural, and in 

harmony vith the entire history of hth centuryy. We 
‘rather to have been surprised bed ‘not oceurred. 

is more difficult to determine the true meaning: and poli- 

tion! bearing of suol: soncessians, ‘I'wo hypotheses have beon 

shaintained upon this point. According to-some, Pepin and 

‘Cha gave to the pope mo'more: than the:eivil: pro- 

prictorship, the doviniwm wile, the revenue of the lands, and 

ofthe slaves and laborers who inhabited them—not the sove- 

governmont of the territory. According to others, 

eartiedsal ie rights elton! wove teed 

sovereignty; as 
Smateiat them bythe exarch of Ravenna, and the other 


Letter 50, vel) bp. 197 
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delegates of the emperor of the East, who, even after the do 
nations had been made, preserved, for a while, some shadow 
of supremacy over these lands, but soon completely Jost it, 
leaving the pope as their only successor, a’ 

In my opinion, neither one nor the other of these hypotheses 
can be maintained ; each of them depends upon an oblivion 
thos depapecpie ddtot sogerecoceclearnadeedentaony 

‘not acquire suc! 

of sovereignty, power, and rights, as are formed of them 
us, in the present day. They did not distinguish with 
strictness botwoen the dominium utile and political govern: 
fo oigeeainrr te Saag meat - All this science 
of moder civilians was foreign to men's minds and to facts, 
in the middle of the eighth century. | ‘The proprictory 2% prox 
prietor, exercised in his domains « portion of those ‘rights 
which are at present ascribed’ to the sovereign alone. He 
maintained order, did justice or caused it to be done, led or 
sentto'war the men upon his lands, not in virtue of a special 
power, called political, but in virtue of his proprietorship 
itself) in the iden of which the most various rs WeTe COR 
founded. "Thus; on the one hand, when, in the ninthicentury, 
we see the popes exercising the greater part of those: 
which we name political, in the domains which they hadere- 
ceived from Pepin and Charlemagne, we must. not therefore 
conclude that real, complete, and independent sovereignty:had 
deen conferred upon them; and, on tho other hand, neither 
must we any more believe that Charlemagne, in. retaining « 
certain sovereignty over the territory which he had given to 
the popes, thought that he ought to, and, in fact, did, reserve 
to himself all the rights which, in the present 
us to be attached to the word. At the same 
pope, in the name of proprietor, had ministers, judges, ‘and 
even military chiefs, chosen by and dependent upon himself; 
on his domains, Chi ne reecived taxes from them;add 
sent them, as to the rest of bis states, missi dominici, charged 
with the inspection of all matters, the suppression of abuses, &0., 
Ina word, complete sovereignty was attributed neither tothe 
pope nor to the emperor; it fluctuated between the two, in a 
divided and uncertain state ; and from this fact arise all the 
difficulties of a question which does not existin the eyes of 
any one who is acquainted with and understanés the period 
of which we are speaking. 

Whether or no he possessed such sovereignty, thore can 
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temporal. ain ircmerinan tees found, hil 
r im 
ct eb richest bishop 
i pati and Seiten. a epost matraly well as 


"Ph he eary Casa jengraplneetials Charlemagne, 
wore the most ‘lliag witha 3 Ist, in-ensuring to 


Stone sipomencres. tes Italian etaureh atch which they id not 
hitherto in, ran selt ih 
tase he Siecfrankish ehurchs 


which had not yet ten eiled princes ; Gee tee 
in increasing, whether, by, wealtl ol by its, indirect eonse- 
quences, their ¢ temporal) power. 
pray teeeare ‘mst, pob bellove-thst, in, their. relations 
chad abdicated their gaelic As you 
je favored the influence of the 


Freeney Leo Hk, 
who had “just been elected ae 
4 After having read ve caer letter, and noticed 
the deoree, we were sjoiced both with the unanimity 
a8 ae lection, and and ciars4 the pits of your obedience, and 
the promise of fidelity basa iy jhave made to us,”"! 
win B10 she election of took plaoe Ja bo pr 
sence of the commissaries of Louis le Deboonaire, to wl 
the decree was sent in order that it should receive his confirm 
» In 817, Paseal 1. excuses himself for the procipitation 
of his.ordination.. In 825, atthe time of the election of Eu. 
1L,, Louis le Debonnaire sent his son Lothaire.to Rome, 
‘sod itwas determined that cprumissaries of the emperor should 
be ment isiho SANG  She Rag Le 
consent emperor bas, sone represented 
tomato it bns been pretended that he named the 


* Cap., vol, &., eo] O71, 
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like the other bishops. - Nothing is less founded: 
Sou! The was elected at to by the 
the peopl 






no further than this. 


Leo IV. wrote to Lothaire the First : _ a 
- “We ise that we will alwaysdo all that shall bein our 
power to keep and observe inviolably the statutes and deerecs 
us well of yourself, as of your predecessors."" 4) 
Moreover, in France, within the Gallo-Fraukish church, 


All ccclesinstical supervi: 
either to the national bishops or to the delegates of the em- 
og and the pope only fnterfered indirectly, byway of 
advice. Jee 
‘There existed, moreover, with the public, both Inity and 
vlergy, a certain idea of an ancient and general legislation of 
the church, to which the were bound to submit, as well 
us the other bishops. ‘People made no precise estimate of itt 
souree and its authority; they were not fully aware from what 
wer it ought always to emanate ; the question was not, as 
it andeshorte was, very clearly laid down between the coun. 
clls and the popes ; but it was the firm impression of the public 
that, above the popes, were the canons, discipline, and general 
Jaw of the Unurch, and that of themselves thoy had no-right 
to cliange ihem. ee 





! Gratian, Decret., ~ 
Gratian. Decret., 


21, caus. 2, quot. 7, col. 41. 
inet 10, 0. 8. 
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Such was the situation of the More especially ir 
tts relations be the Galo Prank church oa Pee “hen 
tmencement of ninth century, at the endo! ‘reign 

You sce that much incoherence: and ‘can. 
in ite” We thus meet with a ee 
lence 


the superiority of the 
decemiaberani IV. interfered 1 reconsllo Louis 
; na ‘his sons, “reproach: 

Prankish Gaul with their conduct: they en against 

‘and’ contested with him the rights which: he as. 

sumed, declaring that “they would by no means: submit to 

hia will, and that if he came to excommunicate, he should 

‘excommunicated; for the authority of. the ancient 

chnons permitted nothing of this kind.” Nevertheless, in his 

answer, Gi es them With having employed, in 


regory 
wi ‘to him, the titles frater and pater, by turns, ** wherens 
itw ‘have been much naire Dh have exhibited 
towards him hothing but a filial respect ;” and, upom this; not 
oaly did they not expostulate again, but the word frater 


jually disappeared from their lan; . In 844, the 
te Pronkish Gaul refused to seokncwidlgo® 5 

a of Metz, the natural son of Charlemagne, a. 
of jus If., who had given him his diploma ; and; in 
249, they menaced Nomenoe, kihg of Brittany, with excom- 
riunication, because he received with disdain a letter of pope 
Leo I'V:, “to whom God had given the primacy of the entire 
world.” [might multiply examples ; T might exhibit tempo- 
tal Sovereigns, popes, and national churches; turn by tura, 
or uered, srates or humble. Neverthe. 
It contradictions, we plainly perceive 
progress; it rei if-not in 
hot, at loast in thé minds of men. The conviction that the 
[pope was the liiterpreter ofthe faith, the chief of the uni- 
‘ | churoh, that he Was above all other bishops, above 
national counefls,and above temporal governments, in matters 
‘of , ond even in temporal affairs; when ‘they related 
wo ion ; this conviction, Tsay, became more and more. 
‘untablished in the minds of men. “In the middle of the ninth 
dantury, We may regard it as definitively formed ; the conquest 
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Fis the | belpliectualectangses then. contglatte io a 


eenecie coon which its laws. 

and in the name of which it Ht assert their Jhistorical 
ops Aa hn neta imaey, ‘These it soon 
found. » 


‘Collectionis:had’ been making, fora oagelean 
of the church. ‘The first collection of by one 


west. Spain, in particular, had one of them, to which ae) 
name of Isidore; was given, although St. Isidore, bishop-of 
Seville, had evidently no hand in it. It was. a 
than that of Denis! le Petit, and contuined « 
ber of letters of the-popes, as well aa hls carpe 
and ate of the Spanish councils... It spread itselfibe- 
and-vety soon obtained great oredit, particularly 
by wile 
In the first half of the ninth century, between the years 
820 and 849, there suddenly as still under the name 
of St. Isidore, @ new collection of canons, much more import. 
ant than that which Ihave already mentioned. [tis im the 
north and east of Frankish Gaul, in the dioceses of May 
‘Tréves, Motz, Reims, &c. &c., that we cep: meet wi _ 
here it had no obstacle opposed to its. ciroulation; very. 
were the doubts which arose here and there concerning its” 
authenticity, and in a short time it aequired a s0Ve! 
Ser This is the collection which is called The Fi 
Decretals, It has received this name, because it, contains 
numerous pieces which are manifestly false, and because, 
beurs nll the characters of « lying fabrication, It 
sixty letters of the most ancient bishops of Rome, from Sait 
Clement (01—100) to Melchiades (311—214); ; letters of whi 
ao/monument had yet made mention, and of which the false. 
hood appears at the first glance. ‘The popes of the three first 
oent are therein continually made to employ St. Jerome's 
translation of the bible, wos not produced until theend 
of she fourth century ; they also allude to facts and to works 
of the sixth and seventh centuries. In short, the fabrication 
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cannot in the present day be called into question by a man of 
any senso or information. = ht 

‘author of this fabrication is not known. Since we 
meet with it first of all in the dioceses of ‘Tréves and May- 
ence; andon account of other minor indications with which 
will not occupy your time, it has been attributed to Benedict, 
deacon of Mayence; whom I have already named to-you, and 
who made the second collection of the statutes of Charlemagne. 
Whoever he may have been, his work spread rapidly: many 
took it for the ancient collection already known by the name 
of Saint Isidore: others, eta it to be new, neglected 
even to examine its contents, It had for patrons, not alone 
the popes and their partisans, but nlso nearly all the bishops ; 
fory in’ fact, it was ‘not written exclusively in theimerest of 
the | Tteven seems, all things considered, in its 
primitive to have been more especially.destined to 
serve the bishops against the metropolitans and the'temporal 
ee ee in ‘of the’ fabricated ‘pieces, 
oven wi 


have ibe tele plnctpa get the et 


lenoe of the bishops, and it is nbove all 

fle sre the temporal princes that the nig of the pope 
Is , 

_ coming en haai phebaneeo the “yeni the sup- 

‘the: bishops ; fur fron them into question, 

fay eugorly . thom poco has 80 ‘den ‘hap. 

pened, with the intérést'of the’ moment, ‘and not troubling 

themselves to’ perceive that one day the fraud would turn to 

— of the pretensions of the papaey, rather than to their 


“Absut'the niiddle of the ninth céntury the pope had thus 
triumphed both! in the intellectual’ and in the legal’ orders 5 
they were in possession of a rational right and a written title ; 
this sovereignty reposed not only upon public belief, but also 
upon traditions, |” Me . 
~Phus founded, und ‘invested with such forces, their power 
was naturally not slow to display ithelf practically. About the 
samme period, in fact, ull! the consequences of the principles set 
PAS cs abhi genetal opinions of the time, or in ihe 

rétaly, made their joe It certain’ particdter 

events. 
In 856 0 nephew of Charles le Chauve, and great-grandson 
of Charlemagne, Lothaire, ‘king of Lorraine, had married 
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seiiecp daughter of Boson, mp 
whe lensed him, and he put oa sional ace 
all kinds of crimes, among 


bo nig, archbishop ‘Of oreo whom he hadJovedy it de 
wea ibe eslona dine sotto whos hebed Seen 


858, ‘Teutberge, with the assistance ofeach 
justified herself el the proof of boiling water, srlangicl 
cs himself forced to take her back agning but he. never 
consed in his efloris to get rid of her... Whether Arulyy-of. 
through fear, she permitted herself to avow the crime of which: 
‘she was accused ; and between 860 and 862,three. council 
held, at ‘Ais-la-Chay He: solemnly condemned her, sania 
the marriage, and ‘lowed Lothaire to wed Waldrade. . 

But, pretty nearly about. the same time, in. 858, the holy. 
seo was assumed, ieee monk of severe manners, ardent cha~ 
racter, and inflexible spirit, who bad not, without great diffi- 
culty, determined upon leaving his cloister to become pope, 
and who, once pope, desired to reign-over Christianity indeed. 
Ha how a contemporary, chronicler spoaks of ‘Nicholas the 

‘inst: 

* Since the blessed Gregory,.no bishop exalted, in the. city 
of Rome, tothe pontifical see, may be. compared with him; 
he. reigned over kings and tyrants, and subjected them, to his 
authority, as, if he ‘had ad, been the. master of the world,.He 
showed himself humble, bonign, pious and benevolenttowards: 
religious bishops and priests, and those who observed the pro~ 
copes of the Lord—terrible und extremely severe towards the 
impious, and those who wandered from the. right ways) 80 
that he might be taken. for another Elias, resuscitated, in.our 
days, by the.voiee of God, if not in body, at. least. do woltie 
and in virtue,’ 

In the year 859, it appoars that Teutberge auldrossed ‘Vor. 
self to Nicholas. 1., and.claimed his interforence... He mado 
her wait for some time. It was not till 862, and.after the 
holding of the three councils of Aix-la-Chapalle, that he sent 
awo legates to Lorraine, with orders to investigate the,matter 
anew... For, this purpose .a, council was convoked at, Metz 





» Chron. de Reginon, ad a. SOS 


for rt, Ivbelieve that it was 
av ing more than the 


Spiexousashim/t in tarsi pete and 
one hand, ic opinion, which was strongly pronounc- 
i iF and Waldrade ; jon the other = as for 
at this distance of time, truth and justice : 
and councils, and 


in 
Strong laerpeeee of his i 
cing roovelity, enlléd'also'’o bisiaid 
irit/of liberty: In 863, be wrote fo Adventius, bishop 
{Examine well whether theas kings 


coset ssrucaghan subjected. 
Speen ther they govern 
their people: for he who is worth nothing for himself, how 
can ‘be be good for another? Examine whether heer 
Cowra lode rear for, otherwise; they shauld ‘be 
rather than as kin, = tein fis allah! cann,swe' agit 
Ps a etoe Were we 


+) Mansi. 
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Against such arms the ternporal princes, aided ¢ven by theit 
own clergy, ax Lothaire was alien occasion, ‘were too 
weak. holas I. triumphed at the sume time over Lothaire 
and over the elt of Lorraine; both one and the other sub 
mitted to, whilst they expostulated against, his decision. ~~ 

Nearly st the same moment, a second matter presented it 
self, which furnished him with the occasion of a second view 
ory. Hinemar, archbishop of Reims, with whom 1 shall 
2eoupy you more in detail by and bye, desired to pe. fer 
as di ically in the Gallo-Frankish church, as Nicholas 

rf inthe church universal. One of his suffragans,; Ro. 
hade, bishop of Soissons, had deprived a priest-of his diocese 
wf his.rank,on account of misconduct ; three years after this 
condemnation, under the pretext that it was unjusty and rather, 
43 itappears, from ill-humor against Rothade, than from any: 
other motive, Hincmar re-established the priest in his parish, 
against the will of his bishop, and excommunicated the latter 
for his disobedience. A dispute was thus established between 
the. bishop of Soissons and the archbishop of Reims. Tho 
bishop. deposed in 862, by the council of Soissons, appealed 
from it to the ; Hinomar, by means of strat and 
violence, tiades, for some time, the effects of their appeal, 
and even \prevented its arrival at Rome; but Nicholas I.re- 
ceived it at last, and in 865, having called a council upon this 
subject, \he)said, in his opening discourse : 

“ The bishops of Gaul, having convoked a general council 
‘which it is permitted to none to do), without the order of the 
apostolic see, have there cited Rothade . » ... Even though the 
council had not been called; he ought not to have been deposed 
without our knowledge, for the sacred statutes and the canon- 
ical decrees have remitted to our decision the trials of bishops; 
togetherywith all other important matters.’ 

"This was to misunderstand and to brave all canonical rules, 
all the examples of the past, all the customs of the church 
But upon this particular oceasion, as upon the former, Nicho~ 
las had right and the public voice on his side ; and he upheld 
justice and the popular opinion. He triumphed again; Ro- 
thade, was re-established, and the national churches were con- 
quered in the person of Hincmar, as the temporal sovereigns 
had been in the person of Lothaire. 


+ Mamsi, texv.,p 686, 
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This double victory was not undisputed: more tnan once, 
in the course of the tenth century, resistance reappeared ; and 
the successors of Nicholas I., among others Adrian II., were 
not all of them so skilful or so fortunate in their enterprises 
as he had been. Nevertheless, on the whole, their power 
and the maxims which supported it, were making progress in 
external things, as well as in the minds of men ; and it is from 
the reign of Nicholas I. that the sovereignty of the papacy 
really dates. 

Tapproach my limits. I have occupied you with the inter- 
nal history of the Gallo-Frankish church from the eighth to 
the tenth century, as regards its relation with the temporal 
sovereign. I have placed before you its external history, its 
relations with its foreign sovereign. And to this I confine 
my picture of the Carlovingian ecclesiastical society. It re- 
mains for us to study intellectual development in the same 
period. You have already seen what this was under Charle- 

ne, and up to the time of Louis le Debonnaire. The 
stady of it, from the reign of Louis le Debonnaire to the ac- 
cewion of Hugh Capet, will be the object of our next meetings 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH LECTURE. * ~~ 

Of thes jntellectaal’ condition of Frankish Gaul, froth the death of 
Charlemagne to the accession of Hugh Capat—Sketch of the eéle- 

men. of this period—The theological, mind—The, 

‘cal mind—Hinemar and John Erigena. are reapectively thet 
‘sontatives—Life of Hincmar—His activity and influence as. 

ims—1. Cor hhis relations with kings and pe 


Cons the 
fo pres Oruin tina thesey of hae maiitie ties eee 
wi ry om 

tween Binenind ‘tho monk Gettschalke upon } 
‘Numerous writings upon this subject—Councily of Ki 
and Langres--Recapitulation ; 


n Aj at J ig any 

Ay exhibiting the intellectual revival of Frankish, Gaul 
under Charlemagne,’ I affirrned that the movement which was, 
then given to mind, did not cease under his successors. It is 
to the progress of this movement, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, that I purpose to direct your attention to.day. 

When I arranged the table of the celebrated men of the 
times of Charlemagne, I included in it, you remember, those 
alike, whom he ae and aoe Dyce on eee his con- 
temporaries, tly so called, and their imme a 
I hid seated tn dee only of the first, confining myself, as 
regards the last, to the indications of their names and their 
works. ‘The majority of these—for instance, the historians 
There Nithard the astronomer, the theologians Raban, Flo- 
tus, Walfrid Strabo, Paschase Radbirt, Ratramne, and many 
other erudite and literary men, and poets, who were cot 
in the last part of the table which I have placed before you, 
belong to the epoch whereupon we are now to be engaged ; 
and in adding to this table that of the eclebrated men who ap- 
peared towards the ond of the ninth, and in the course of the 
tenth century, I complete 1 summary of the intellectual acti. 
vity of Frankish Gaul under the Carlovingian linc. Here ix 
this supplement : 
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barrasament which [ experienced when I desired to- 
the intellectual condition of France under Charlemagne. The 
works of all those men whorn I have just named form no unit-— 
ed whole, do not connect themselves with any Lay idea, ot 
with any general and fruitful system, around which we may 
group them, or which may be employed us a thread of con. 
nection in this study.. ‘Their works are detached, ly 
little varied, and more remarkable for the activity they mani. 
fest than for the results they have produced. In the 
of a systematic summary, shall I take these men one by one, 
relating the life, and describing the writings of each? Such 
biographies would be uninteresting and uninstructive unless 
they were minute ; but we have little time to devote to 
them. ‘Iwill solve the question as I solved it in the case of 
the reign of Charlemagne, I referred the intellectual picture 
of his epoch to. the life.of one man, of a man who seemed to 
me its! most faithful. representative: I traced in the destiny 
and works of Alcuin, the delineation of the condition and 
geoneat movement of mind. I shall adopt the same method 

«¢ the following epoch: I shall seek for some man who ix 
the image of it, in whom the intellectual life of his cont 
raries is teflected : and I shall endeavor to make him 
roughly understood, well assured that, considering the short. 
ness of the time to which I am limited, this will be the best 
way of making you acquainted with the entire period Two 
men will saan us to arrive at this result. 4 

In studying the life and writings of Alcuin, we were led 
to recognize therein a double tendency, a double character: 
Alcuin,” IT said, “was a theologian by profession; the 
atmosphere in which he lived was essentially theological ; 
but nevertheless the tl ical spirit did not reign in him 
alone; his labors and his thoughts also tended towards phi- 
esophy and ancient literature. He was familiar with St 
Jerome and St. Augustine ; but Pythagoras, Aristotle, Aris. 
tippus, Diogenes, Plato, Homer, Virgil, Seneca, and Pliny, 
lived also in his memory. He was a monk, a deagon, 
light of the contemporary church, but he was also a man of 
learning and classical literature. In him, in fact, commences 
the alliance of the two elements of which the modern mind 
has so long carried the discordant impress ; bay est and the 
church ; admiration, love—shall I say regret i pagan 





Siar rae ee ial 
of the tin. With ibs lif of inane ike eveat te 


Tt is with inomar that L shall 


the year 806, in Frankish -Gaul, pro- 
to say, in the north-east of 
as one of the most considerable of 


from his sillteeed’ in the monastery arr Denis, 
under the abbot Hilduin. Louis. le, Debonnaire, when he 


know the efforts that were made by 

$30, to.reform the church; and See 

‘Tho monastery of St, Denis, like many others, oe Te. 
reform 5° ee and knowledge were her equally 


anna apn os he was, labored er 
|, in. 829, to ree their elect ie dié 
more: he himself entered the monastery, and led the most 
rigid life there; but he was not permitte to remain in peace 
ft Hilduin took part, about 830, in the quarrels 

le Debonnaire with his sons; he declared himself 


"Lecture 22, 








‘against the emperor; ‘and when Louis recovered: 
dain wos di of his monastery’and ' 
ony. Whether ‘from affection to hit abboty 
considerations with which we cannot now become 
Hinemar followed him there, and nevertheless 
ficient credit, not only to allow of his son" 
court lrimself, but to enable him to cause Hilduin 
called and reinstated. “ 
To bogia fom this cl we see tino cane aa 
emperor, sometimes in ‘his’ monastery, leading, | 
Ife of «favorite ‘and that of an’ iinet 
difficult, at ‘this distance’ of time, to decide upon what were 
the parts taken in his actions by worldly ambition and by: 
religious fervor. What appears cortain is, that neither one 
nor the other was ever wholly absent from him, and that, i 
the entire ‘course of his life, us at this epooh, he was almost 
equally taken up with his fortune and his salvation. — 99 
‘At the death of Louis le Debonnaire, in 840, Charles te 
Chauve took Hinemar into the same favor. From840to 844, 
he lived at the court of this prince as his most intimate‘eon- 
fidant; and his principal agent in all ecclesiastical affitirs. 
Charles gave him many abbeys. In 844, he assisted’et the 
council of Verneuil. ‘Phe archbishopric of Reims had/been: 
vacant for nine years, in consequence of the deposition of the 
archbishop Ebbo—a complicated and obscure business, into 
the details of which I will not enter. ‘The clergy demanded, 
at lust, that this important see should be filled, and the fol- 
lowing year, in’ 845, at the council at Beauvais, Hinemar, 
then thirty-nine years old, was elected archbishop of Reims. 
His activity and influence in the Gallo-Frankish church 
ated fom this epoch. He was archbishop of Reims for 
thirty-nine years, from the year 845 to the 23d of December, 
882. Tn this long space of time we find his signature below 
the aets of thirty-nine councils, not to speak of many minor 
ecclesiastical assemblies, of which there remain no 
a the prestor part of these councils he presided and directed 
affairs. 








V Hinctnar assisted, 
Iu $44, at the council of Verneuil. | 1n947, at the council of Paris. 
a5, of Beauvais. | $49, of Kieryy. 
i of Meaux id. of Paris, 
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patho Bite Caluctieieo bere ee ata Ricavo had 

shoyarchives of the church at his disposal, especially mentions 

an hundted and twenty-three of his letters; ekid at almost 

(ata ora indicates the.existence of @ great many others, 

Those are directed to kings, queens, archbishops, 

abbots, priests, dukes, counts, dc. was evidently 

in bal and Tonalin, lence with nll the consider- 

ablemen, of the time. Finally, there remain to us sixty-six 

reat. or seteall, J or political, collected by 

in two folio volumes, to which another Jesuit, 

Gite: Calosahoertdandietle Uticetenes and we know 

‘with certainty, that there are rad other writings of Hinomar 
which, have not reached us. 


pee church and his own omy 
the national civil power, the 


ranee, oF with the wer, the 
ae raid 


ian and, writer. All, tho important and serene 
fuots of Hincmar's life come under one or other of these three 





er —< " 
In 89), at the council of Moret. 1 569 at tho council of Senlis, 
851, i of Soissons, id. of Verberia. 





te 


: oll 
ai 


2, he crowned Charles le Chauve himself 
. In 877, he crowned Louis le 


PE 
& 


ZS 


assemblicay ited 
aided at the alliance = ne 


Triaiieer 


ving formed the ‘saries 
of France ever counted him among their de- 
fo find him, in 


h ee ‘ition, 
his. posi 
him. He, 
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¥ does this political activity appear in his history, Uut thera 
ee ey mum feealiig OF ‘of'it. “We have five works 
iomentin ‘general, c or upon the events 
‘took part, which ‘al ‘in’ valuable 
"ih ideas nnd political | Sonido of Franco at 
‘hesé works are = 
Teenie in Haat Bele three chair addressed to Charles 
io i ure, a and. enti ; ti od Femi et dé régio minis 
moralit ver t! 
nie i oot ideas, but wl ean he the tied 
San political, forit was in the ame of morality, 
‘its precepts, that the ceolesidsties influenced 
governments. ‘treativé of Hinémar, morn ity is more. 
ae witha aime number of maxims of prudence and 
Practical wisdom, very like those which, fa the fifteenth cen+ 
tury, constituted ‘ill Pita ‘science, nm nd’ of which the book 
a eae Fact pi ~ 3 
I. A letter addressed to Louis Te ‘after hi corona: 
aay at the end’of the year 877, containing advice upon the 
Gye of his states, and terminating with this remarka- 
le paragraph :") 
if T address to your majésty, by letter, what I would say ta 
wonds if! wore near you, As to eco oh athe 
of the Ghurch and'of thé kingdom, T ought riot to’ give counsel 
Peete subject Withoat the general'concurrence and advice 
t, ‘And E cannot, and dare not, décide’concerning it 
oa ir in the interim, there should ’befal aay out 
which may God preserve os), and if it should 
inajesty to "hatornm me of it, [ will endeavor to 
Lang you Ae Bae advice and Services, According to my 
knowledge pe 
Slice mau Tettor to" ee emperor Charles le Gros, engaging ‘him 
to intend the éducation of the wo young Kings France, 
‘and’ Ciirfornan, and to provide them with good 


Lng ter, addressed to the grandees of western 
i consulted Hincmar concerning the 
Pking Carloman, in Which’ he transmits to them I 
ftom, | Pertinps an! entire ‘eopy Of, the work of Ad 


baa 


‘Hine. Op., vol. ii,, p. 184 ®Tbid 
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‘once, 


‘Some wise men say that their prince, being k 
ubigst tn tbo lors or tothe judgments of any 
himself... eptometi Nc Sisiwe 

he must not, whatever he may have done, 


by his bishops, 20. he cannot be ju by other bishops 5 for 
alone has a Pingegmen ny hed «Sach is not. 
tan, of a Catholic Christian; it is full of blasphom 
of the spirit of evil. ..... ‘The authority of the says 
that kings ought, to, be subject to those whom it r 
the name of av Lord, and who watch over thelr souls, in 
that this task may not be a source of trouble to them. 
pe, Gelasius wrote 10, the emmy 
“There are. two principal. powers by which. this, 
werned ; the pontifical authority and the royal dignity ; and 
authority of pontiff is so much the greater, inasmuch as 
they must account to the Lord for the souls. of kings them- 
selves.’ ..... When it is said that the king is not subject to the 
«awe or judgments of any one, save God alone, no more than. 
the truth is said, if he be indeed king as his named 


him to be. He is called king because he rules and governs ; 






i 
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Ssieras a 

order to"lend them from way into the: 

peek echject iota Judginent dave tata God alone, + 
for eclaceaarnasnete tent but forthe 

if he*beun'adulterer, a murderer, partial, or a: 


po aor the ir nligivav ter ‘of ecclosiastical sovereignty were 
never more 
reunion lifeof HMibomab wen'fill of usta of resistance 
whom he served with most zoal, and 
iige tows A the 


1 will cite buf orie example’: sf 
In 881, under the reign of Louis Ill. 
red ‘between: this prince and the couneil of Fismes; 
the election of « bishop of Beauvais; the’ 
and: Say ee 
quacennniaretopeartanterat br th 
rae wi a have wi ‘us, vat 
will'do nothing wet ming inet emai 
Pe io that wh ich és plens- 
‘Louis (lé Debonnaire) did coe live 
father Charles. King oun a Ie 
aro sur Sanyreutitbie! did not live 80 man: 
“your own father (Louis Je 
sate wr fur sg whi — 
potp: in’ ar — grandfather 
ste your father rests; and, if you 
owe rnd died nd et 
‘before the face of Him who 
ny forvnd all and who afterwards rose from the 
no more.’ ‘And be sure that you must die: you 
at what day, nor at what ‘hou ; and you have 
therefore need, ns we wll have, of being’ ever ready for the 
calliof tho Lord... . You will pasts away'soan; but the lioly 
Konto Pea ‘under hrést; its eovereign bread; a6- 


heads, 
romise, shall’ never ao 
-t Fe Ssh pana chlobane worth, like the 
entire life of Hinemar, prove that, without carrying them’ at 





1 Hinem Op., de Divort, Loth. et Touth., vol, i.. pp. 699-695, 
*Hincm. Op., vol. ii., p. 19% 
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fur as rebellion and usurpation of the civil power, he professed, 
concerning the relations of the two-powers, all.the maxims 
which, since the death of Charlemagne, had developed them, 
selves in the Gallo-Prankish church, and that be knew, when 
need was, to take advantage of them as moans of resistanoe, 

As regards his relations with another power, with the 
foreign sovereign of the church, the pope, they are more dif. 
ficult to determine, as also are the ideas which he entertained 
upon this subject; there is much contradiction and uneer- 
tainty touching this matter. Hinemar.appears often to have 
been in high favor at Rome: Leo 1V., upon sending him the 
pallium, gave him the right, which fon he) had scarcely 
ever been given to other archbishops, o! aries 2 it every day. 
Adrian IL, John VIIL., shaped, their conduct by his advice, 
ond accorded to him all that he asked of them. In the great 
struggle of Nicholas I. against king Lothaire,, concerning 
Waldrade and Teutberge, Hinoronr took the part of the eourt 
of Rome, supported its cause, and received from it mony 
marks of esteem and good will. Upon other oceasions, on 
the contrary, we find him not only opposing. but combating 
the court of Rome, by which, on such occasions, he is very 
ill-trented. Ihave already spoken to you of the check he 
mot with in the affair of Rothade, bishop of Soissons.' L will 
instance another matter in which Nicholas the First was not 
more fayorable to him. Ebbo, the predecessor of Hincmar 
in the see of Reims, had appointed a certain number of priests 
or deacons, among others, one called Wulfad: it was main- 
tained that this appointment was not canonical; that Ebbo, 
not having been legitimate archbishop of Reims, had not pos- 
sessed the right of conferring orders, and that they ought to 
be withdrawn from these pretended clergymen. In 853, the 
question was carried before the council of Soissons, and after 
a long and curious process, whether it was by the influence of 
Hinemar, or by the real opinion of the council, the. priests 
and deacons ordained by Ebbo were dismissed. They ap- 
pealed to Rome; and, in 866, Nicholas the First commanded 
the revision of the matter: a new council took place at Sois- 
sons; and the pope addressed to the assembled bishops a long 
letter, in which the conduct of Hinemar, in that of 853, was 
harshly censured : 
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4 There?" said he, * we saw the archbishop sometimes Iny 
aside, sometimes reassuming his rights; somotimos suly 
‘mitting himself to the council, sometines presiding over it; 
turns, the accused, accuser, and judge; ruling all things 
r his own fancy, changing his part unceasingly, and thus 
taking the semblance of & certain animal, which isnot always 
of one ite the same color.’ ny [ 
by stich reproaches: the influence of Charles 
le Chauve Bien who, this bry showed favor to his ad- 
versaries, the predominance of Hinemar in the Gallo-Prankish 
church filled; the dismissed clergymen were re-established 
in their canonical rank’; and, notwithstanding the diseretion 
which the pope ‘recommended them to observe towards 
cae in their conquest, the defeat was'a marked one for 
im. 5 4 
' 'The same le with the same result was renewed Uy 
other occasions, with the detail of which [will not occupy 
your time. Upon such occasions, we find Nicholas the First 
sometimes k 


laims the soverei 

Is the rights of arehtaogs 
hops, foundations of a. 
lopendent church’; and then i abandons 
aii! that He has said’ upon the subject, as if he feared tobe ac. 
Set-eucpreet which hany, brah so become apparent 
not su) whiel » ho wisl to te 
Bi the pope, inserted by Beech his Sune] 

VE glise de Reims, y, at every word, this uncertainty of 

idens and desitos. cae _ 


~~ All things considered, and remembering the vast difference 
of mind and times, there was, in the situation and conduct of 
Hinemar, whether towards ‘the civil power or the papacy, 
sore with the situation and conduct of Bossuet, in 


imilar questions, in the seventeenth century: Not 

shorn bishops bear the least resemblance toone 

as writers: a talent for arena genius for expres. 
sty! 


were wholly wait. 


‘lon brillianey of imagination and 


af ‘Labbe, Conell., vol.8, col S34. 
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ved by the seduction of logic, concerning the 
sary of lostion.” In writing, be lation 
maxims with that loftiness of thought which, 
delight in its own bold and free development. Ine 
nt to influence the conduct of the 9 


‘3 
i 





li 
il 
F 
uf 


sometimes appears in his ideas and 
is the logician, sometimes the man of 


wenves of a principle, and grasped them, like a club, to let 

psy fall at a single blow, upon the head of his adversaries, 

more than once exhibited himself, in practice, uncertain, 

long anything but logically strict, inclined to cautions and to 
courses. . Was this more weakness of soul, compliance, 


mind of t was free and in the prosence only of its ideas, 
whatever might be the system upon which be was 

whether it concerned the pontifical power ora national church, 
authority or free inquiry, and whether he wished to attack,or 
to defend it, ho boldly emburked, as M. Turgot expresses him. 
self, upon the faith of an idea, and voyaged at full sail as fia 
os it would garry him; but when it became necessary to act, 
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tions, all 

Sete Sere eh 
andof mind 5" 

souse suppressed the boldness of his thought; 

and «i | Which seemed like servile com 


thin 
ft townrde 


aeeotese # thousand différent faces to show us. 


Ee 


i 
lly, somotimes even tyrannically, butgeneral ith wi 

aol to the true interest of the clergy andof. tho faithful who 

were under him. » We have written monuments of his wovern~ 

ment; that is to\say, capitularies, addressed to his priests, as 

those of kings are addressed to their courts, misst dominici, 


‘and inquiries u 
indthree articles, are of 
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to recomniend so ee ees 
ledge, and ‘atle and | administration, 
Fecal iadicsinlen conepentan eee so moraine 4 


sim] riest and the bishop, and who oppressed those 
“ene under them, or, finally, to poms the diocese 
the invasions of the civil magistrate, the disorders and 
the depredations of oe ity &o. They eres es. 
active, lent, an government, one was 
up Oo eoaiitonatt of the moral and material welfare of 
its objects. ad 
ie Hitherto, I have endeavored to show you in Hincmar, 
the spiritual or tomporal governor, the bishop or councillor of 
kings. It remains for us to consider him in his intellectual 
‘activity as theologian ; and this is the point of view which in 
the present day, at least, and in the questions upon which we 
‘are now occupied, is the most important to us, 

Christian I suffered, at this epoch, that is to say, 7 
the course of the ninth century, a revolution which has mot 
generally been recognized. From tho sixth to the eighth 
century it had been dormant, as, indeed, had been every de- 
partment of human thought. We do not find that any great 
religious questions were discussed in this period: there were 
bishops, priests, and monks, but no theologians. It was under 
Charlemagne that theological discussion recommenced; you 
remember that we then met with discussions upon the wor- 
ship of images, the nature of Jesus Christ, the procession of 
the Hol Ghost ; and intellectual activity, once set in’ motion 
in this eget ceased not to advance in it. But it soon 
changed its character. Created in the first five centuries 7 
the Greek and Roman fathers, Christian theology, even in 
combating, received the impress of that anciont civilization, 
in the bosom of which it had been born. The system of dog- 
mas, put forth and arranged by St. Basil, St. Athanasius, St. 
Jerome, St. Hilary, St. Augustin, &e., differed essentially 
from all the systems of the stoics, platonists, lee neo. 
platonists, &c., and yet it connected itself with them ; it was 
@ philosophy, a doctrine, of which the decisions of the church 
were not the only source, nor its authority the only support. 
When, after a sleep of a hundred and fifty years, the theolo- 

‘ical movernent recommenced in the west, the futhers of the 
first centuries, especially St. Augustin, were regarded as irre- 
Sagable authorities, as masters of the faith. They were to 
ibe theologians who then began to arise, what the apostles 
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holy books bad been to themselves. But the condi- 
‘society, both civil and religious, 


of the middle ages, which was born in the 

v vistian church, and truly commenced in the 

ninth century. 1 cannot pretend to treat in this place of the 

new and important question of their difference and its causes ; 

I can ‘dono more than indicate its existence, by the way, and 
in one particular subject. 

Two kinds of reli questions re-appeared at this poriod ; 
Ast, questions purely Christian, that is to say, which belonged 
especially to hristlanity, and whieh do not necessarily arise 
invall teligiona philosophies, because they are not connected, 
or are, at least, very remotely connected, with the general 
nature of man; such, for instance, are the questions relating 
tothe nature of Jesus Christ, the ‘Trinity, transubstantiation, 
ec. 2d, general questions which are met with in all reli- 
gions and in all philosophies, because they arise from the 

‘essence of human nature, as for instance, the question of 
the origin of good and evil, that of atonement, that of froe-will 
and predestination, &e. 


1 have nothing to say to the first; they belong to pure 


Christinn theology ; the second come within the general do- 
main of thought, I will select from the Isttee the questions 
of free-will and predestination, to which L have ainsaly. called 
your aitention; that arose in the ninth century, and upon 
which Hinemar and all the great minds of that epoch were 
Jong and intensely ocoupied. 2 

A Ls you call to mind, as accurately as you can, the state 
ia which we loft this question at the beginning of the ninth 
century, after the sti le of St. Augustin and his disciples 
against Pelagivs and his successors. ‘Two great heresies 
present themselves to our view: Ist, that of the Pelagians 
und of the anti-Pelagians, who attributed to the free choice 
nnd freo-will of man tho principal part in his moral life, and 
groutly abridged the action of upon the human soul, over 
which they yet endeavored to preserve it; 2d, that of the 
predestinarians, who well nigh annul human freedom, and 
Attribute the moral life and destiny of man to the direct action 
of the Divinity. . We have scen the predestinarians pretending 
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to be alone the faithful disciples of St. Augustin, 
their principles from his works. We have seen, 

disowning them, refusing to abolish human freedoms. and we 
have seen the church, he 





Augustin among others, had regarded all questions, and 
5, q d 
pecan this, under a triple aspect: Ist, as 
examining things in themselves; 2d, as heads of the church 
beri with governing it; 3d, as teachers of the faith, and 
called upon to maintain orthodoxy—that is tosay, to harmo. 
nize the solution of all questions with the essential princi) 
of Christianity. I have endeayored to. show how the eons 
bination of these various characters was caloulated to exert, 
and, in fuct, did exert, the greatest influence upon the quarrel 
originated by Pelagius. In the ninth century, i i 
kind existed ; minds had no longer so much freedom and great 
ness ; no one was any longer like St. Augustin, at once.a 
philosopher, head of the church, and teacher of the faith; the 
theologians, above all, had. become total strangers to the philo~ 
sophical point of view. ‘Their doctrine reposed exclusively 
upon the texts of the fathers who had preceded them, and 
applied itself only to the deduction of consequences from rules 
belief already laid down. From the epoch at which we 
are now, the ossential character of the theological spirit isy 
neyer to examine things in themselves, but to judge. of all 
idens by their relations to certain determined principles. 
theologians in this respect have played the same partin 
modern Europe as was played by the jurisconsults in the 
Roman world. ‘The Roman, jurisconsults did. not examine 
what we call the general. principles of law, or natural Jaw; 
they had for their point of departure, certain axioms, certala 
-egal precedents; and their skill consisted in subtilly unravels 
cing the consequences, in order to apply.then, to, partioulas 
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cases, as they presented themselves. Thus the Roman juris. 
consults were logici ee eri 
but they were never philosophers. ‘I'he theologians of the 
middle ogee were similarly constituted; they applied them+ 

ves tothe same kind of work, and attained the same excel- 
lences-namely, accuracy and logical subtlety—and fell into 
the same faults—namely, want of attention to faets them 
velves, and of any ven 4 for reality. 

Now, in the question of freo-will and grace, in particular, 
‘St. Augustin Jaid down all the principles. His do.trines 
wore made the obligatory hea of departure, from which no 
onerdared ‘to confess that he deviated. Whatever opinion a 


muy desired to maintain, whether human freedom or predes- 
tination, it was only by reasoning upon texts of St. Auguatin, 
and taking them for his rule, that he was allowed to defend 
his system. [ho discussion, in short, became a matter of 
logic ; itwas-no Jonger a question of philosophy. It was 


this banner and these conditions that the dispute re- 
commenced. Twill tell) you how, and upon what occasion, 
A-monk, Saxon by birth, named Gottschalk, lived ‘in the 
abbey of Pulda, under the-diseipline of the abbot Rabnn; whom 
{ have already mentioned, and who was afterwards archbishop 
of Mayenve, and one of the most celebrated theologians of 
the time. | Gottschalk, we know not for what reasons, did not 
wish any longer to remain as monk in this abbey, and he 
suoceeded in annulling his monastic te Rabat 
conceived a strong antipathy to him on this account.» Gotts- 
eluilk quitted the abbey of Fulda, and retired: into. that of 
Orbais, situated in the ‘Soced of Soissons, and, consequently, 
Gadér the jurisdiction of Hinemar, as archbishop. About 
the year 847, Gottschalk (it is not known upon what occasion) 
went a image to Rome. In -returning, he ped 
ina ‘of Piedmont, nt the hoase of a count of the place, 
named Eberhard. There he had, either with count Feber! 
‘or with Noting, bishop of Verona; who wasialso staying 
there, loag: | ical conversations, and he maintained that 
they and ‘the bad, the elect and the robate, were 
ly'and from all time predestinated by the divine omni 
tence and omniscience to their present and future fate. ‘The 
bishop of Verona, shocked at this opinion, whether because it 
was hew to him, or because it had long been repugnant to 
him; denoineed it to Raban,now become archbishop of May- 
ence, and prevailed:upon him to combat it. Raban, already 
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repossessed against Gottschalk, wrote to count Bberhurd, in 
Gieeday hair dhatibe harbored a heretic in his house. Gotts: 
chalk, accused, departed. immediately, in order to defend 
himself, We find him at Mayence, in 848, addressing to 
Raban « justification of his juct. But it-was condemned 
by the council which assembled the same year at Mayence; 
and, by order of the council, Raban wrote to Hincmars 
“Know, your Dilection, that « certain wandering monk, 
named Gottschalk, who affirms that he was ordained priest in 
your dioceso, is come from Italy to Mayence, disseminating 
hew superstitions, and a pornicious opinion concerning the 
Pp ination of God, seducing people into error ; for be says 
that there is lestination of God, as regards the good as 
well as the wicked, and that, in this world, there are certain 
men whom the predestination of God forces to pursue the 
path of death, not being able to correct their error and their 
sin, as if God in the beginning bad created them incorrigible. 
Oedl cath Jntely heard this opinion from his own\mouth, 
ata council held at Mayence, and having found him-incorri- 
giblo, by the consent and order of our very pious king Louis, 
we have decided, afer having condemned him, as well es his 
pernicious doctrine; to send him to you, in order that youmay 
retain him in your diocese, from whence he irregularly went 
forth, and that you may not permit him any longer to teach 
error, and seduce the Christian people. rpiareeas Ke ne 
he has already seduced many persons, and has rendered 
Tess devoted to the work of their salvation; for they 2 
©To what purposo shall I labor in the service of God # If I 
am predestinated to death, 2 shall never escape from it} and 
if I am predestinated to life, even though | do wickedly, I 
shall, no doubt, arrive at eternal rest.’ 
Hinemar was at bottom little of a theologian; the spirit of 
vernment and practical dexterity predominated in him, and 
fe had not made a very attentive study of the fathers. When 
the letter of Raban reached him, he judged of Gottschalk 
and his opinions according to the instinct of common sonse, 
rather than according to any profound and extensive acquaint- 
ance with theology. He was,moreover, haughty and despotic. 
Gottschalk agitated the faithful, and resisted his superiors. 
Hinemar forthwith (in 849) condemned him by # council held 
at Kiorsy-sur.Oiso, and, thinking to subdue him. by force, 
ordered him to be publicly scourged, and summoned to retract 
his opinions and to cast his writings into the fire. But the 
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arroganee of despotisen can never force the obstinucy of con 
selence. Gottecunle sented all, and was mania inthe 
prison of the monastery of Hautvilliers, where he was treated 
with extreme severity. i 2 
a3 pales mae sar rea Hincmar, was. not 
well ncquainted, with iit is. contemporary, Hasologte 
ans, nor with the power which an argument, drawn from 
Acemerees exercise over them. Whether from pity for 
» Who bad been eo barbarously treated, or rather 
rough the prevalence of the sboslosionl y & loud clamor 
was raised against the conduct of bishop of Reims. 
Gallo-Frankish church, 


pearly all at the same time. y 

part of Gottschalk, but they declared agai 

which he had et fn ne against the meaning that 
was attributed to his and maintained. the doctrine of 
predestination, rejecting only so muchof it as seemed contrary 
to divine justice. . 

Hincmar was.not prepared for such. « storm, He wrote to 
Raban, who had-drawa, it apon him, to persuade him to 
defend what they had thought and done in common ;Raban, 
intimidated, did ‘not write, and left Hincmar exposed to. the 
ae alone, Seeking upon all sides for champions, the 
archbishop of Reims addressed himself first of all toa priest 
of Metz, named Amalaise, who, at his request, wrote a work 
against Gottschalk, which is now lost, A man of much talent 
and learning, Scotus Erigena, concerning whom I shall, soon 
speak more in detail, was at that time in great favor at tho 
court of Charles le Chauve. Hinemar persuaded him to write 
against predestination, and he readily consented ; but Exigena 
was a aoitanbens and a free. thinker; he made the fact of 
human liberty much greater than any other had represented! 
it, mingled in his defence a number of opinions repugnant to 
the theological world, and. compromised Hincmar instead of 
werving him. The explosion was far moreyiolent against 
bim than it had been against the archbishop of Reims ;, con- 
troversial writings became multiplied ; triumphant theologians 
discovered a thousand heresies in the work of Scotus Erigena, 
‘The church of Lyons, in particuler, under its erchbighop 
Remi, took a very active part in this war. An ill-suppressed 
struggle had always existed between the south and north of 
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Gaul. The south of Gaul’ had preserved more considerable 
remains of Roman civilization ; the chnrecter of the north war 
much more German. ‘The archbishop of Iiyons was’ the moat 
important prelate of southern Gaul, a the archbishop of 
Reims ‘was the most important of northern Gaul.: 
rivalry of sees became coupled with ‘the opposition of doc. 
trines. Compromised by his writers, Hinemar, in order to 
defend himself, had recourse to the arms of authority. A 
council, held at Kiersy, in 653, laid down, in four articles, 
the opinions ‘which it pronounced orthodox upon this matter, 
and Gottschalk found himsolf’ condemued’ ‘thereby for the 
second time. But the archbishop of Lyons'was also able to 
invoke councils and to cause articles to be written ; and he 
stmmoned one at Valence, in 855, and the articles of Kiensy 
‘were condemned by it in their turn. Hinomar again invoked 
the aid of learning and argument; but this time he déter 
mined to entrust the work to no one, and he himself, in 857 
and 859, wrote two works upon predestination, of whieh one 
is lost; the othor, which remains to us, is addressed to Charles: 
le Chauye, and is divided into forty-four chapters, including 
six chapters of epilogue. ‘The whole course of the eontro- 
versy is herein reproduced, with a great display of theological 
erudition ; but, in ‘reality, the theological spirit is wanting ; 
there is more of good sense exhibited inthe general ideas 
than of subtlety in the argumentation; and, as theo! 
properly 80 called, the adversaries of Hincmar hud the ad. 
vantage over him. 

His works failed, therefore, in putting « stop tothe quarrel; 
and the matter ended by its being carried to Rome, like all 
other great questions of the time. "It is difficult to’affirm that 
Niohclas the First took ‘any positive part, or that he declared 
either one or other of the opinions to have been the doctrine 
of the church. Nevertheless, we see plainly that he inclined 
to the ideas of Gottschalk, and to the canons of the councils 
of Valence, confirmed in 889 by the counci! of Langres. 
His correspondence and his conduct in this matter are unfavora~ 
ble to Hinemar. 

‘The dispute was thus prolonged: becoming, however, cooler, 
until the death of Gottschalk, which happoned suddenly on the 
80th of October, 868 or 869. A little while before, when they 
sw him very ill, the monks of Hautvilliers, where he was in 
prison, consulted Hincmar as to what they were to doin his 
cage: the inflexible bishop replied that it was absolutely 
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aecessary that he should retract his opinions, and that other- 
wise they must refuse him confession and the sacrament. Not 
ess inflexible than his persecutor, Gottschalk again refused 
to retract, and died beneath the severities which he was suf 
fering. Hinomar survived him only three years. He died, 
in his turn, oa ‘the 21st of December, 882; driven from his 
episcopal city by an incursion of the Normans, and still 
in writing, at Epernay, where he had taken refuge. 
{t is time for me to pause ; ane remark will conclude my 
aecountof this great controversy, - You may see three elements 
appearin, it; the three spirits, so to k, of which the 
coexistence’ and ‘the Srcicele for a long while constituted the 
intellectual history of m Europe: 1. the logical spirit 
which predominated arnong theologians by profession, engaged 
exclusively in arguing, in deducing consequences from prin. 
ciples, which were never called into question ; 2. the politiéal 
spirit, peculiar, in general, to the hends of the church, who 
were, above all, charged with the duties of government, and 
were mach more engaged with the practical than the logical 
point.of view, with business than discussion ; 8. finally, the 
i jeal, spirity existing in cortain free-thinkers, who 
spaniel} htt pratioa! cn sad prgterenned 
ly ( ical ‘nim ant emi 
principle. ) ‘Phe theological spirit, the political spirit; and’ the 
jcal spirit; were all opedly at work in this affairs 
represented the politicians, Gottschalk | the theo: 
‘Scotus. Erigena the phil re. The last I have 
scarcely more than named to you; Psball trearof him at full 
im my next lecture. 
Abawe 
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TWENTY-NINTH LECTURE. 9) > © 


\ » lpr 
Object of the lecture—Of the philosophical spirit in the #h conturye 
ee bee igena—His conning fi 

Fecting his travels in Greeco—Ho settles in France, af the court nf 





T reminpep you, in the last lecture, of the two fundamental 
elements to which we may ascribe the intellectual develop. 
ment of modern Europe: Christianity, on the one part, and 
ancient literature on the other ; Christian theology and pagan 
Philosophy religious polemics and classical lonmings already, 
atthe end of the eighth century, nt the moment of the intel, 
lectual revival of Frankish Gaul, under Charlemagne, we have 
recognized the presence of these two elementsin Alcuin, 
whom we considered as the most faithful image of the state 
of the mind at this epoch. In proportion as this influence 
developed itself, they became distinct and separate : about the 
middle of the ninth century, two men appeared to us as the 
Tepresentatives, one of the theological, the other of the philo- 
sophical element. I named to-you Hincmar and John Brigena; 
[led you to a consideration, in the history of Hinemar, of the 
theological life of his time : let us now try to ascertain if 
pions hical life corresponded to it; it is from the history 

john Erigena that we shall learn it. 

‘There exists amongst scholars much uncertainty respecting 
the date of his birth and his country. The uncertainty re- 
specting his country appears to me not well founded: his 
double name indicates it clearly. John Erigena, or John 
Scotus, means John of Ireland. Ireland was anciently called 
Erin, and its people were of the same race as the population 
of the highlands of Scotland, the Scots. The name Erigena 
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points out therefore his country, thatof Scotus his race and 
nation. All the little difficulties, all the elaborate conjectures 
of the learned, fall to the ground before this simple fact. 
With respect to the date of the birth of John, it is more 
* difficult to determine anything, and L will not enter upoua 
minute and pu less discussion of this) subject. All that 
can be affirmed ts, that he was born in the early part of the 
ninth century, the 800 to B15. We do not know 
where he his chil or where he followed his first 
studies... The peculiarities of his knowledge, hawever, agroc- 
ing with natural probabilities, give rise tovthe belief that it 
was in Ireland. Of all the western countries, Ireland was, 
asyou know, that whorein letters maintained themselves and 
prospered, ari general confusion of Europe. 
A tradition which we find ling at an early period, 
il in the cast, in Greece. par- 
read, in a manuscript deposited in the library 


deposit their 


to an 
Sine dente 
place or period ; his 


light upon these travels; and the knowledge possessed by 
John Brigena of Greck: literature does not appear to me a 
conclusive proof. However the case may have been, about 
tho middle of the ninth century, we find him settled for life at 
the court of Charles le Chauve. ‘There has also been much 
dispute about the date of his arrival; it has been placed as 
fur forward as the year 870; but the error of this appears 
evident tome. Many documents indicate that John was con- 
nected with Saint Prudence before the latier became bishop 
of in 847. twas bly, therefore, between the 

and 847 that John) Eri went into France, 
je naga thither by = Sormal invitation from Charles 





soit Hist-and Antiquit Univers, Ozon,, in ol, 1674, vol. i, 
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iMstory gives a very false idea of this prince and his court 
ehot qurtainly under the political point of view; all thapit: 
aye af the weakness of the government and the fe 2D 
dijon of Prarie is well founded ;: but under'the t 
polntiofview there wak mych more activity and lil ; 
spirit, much more taste for letters than is commonly 
‘Phe school of the Palace, so flourishing under Charlemagney 
aml under the teaching of Alcuin, had freely fallen away 
wader Louis le Debonnaire. Louis had en much. 
imore with the church than with science, and much more with 
the religious reform of the monasteries than with the 
of study. The School of the Palice was thus asubject 
considered, a sure proof of its decay ; forthe social state was 
not then such that it could subsist by itself, and without pows 
erful, protection. Charles le Chauvo revived it; he sim. 
oa thither foreign scholars, sip Irish and ‘Anglos 
Saxons ; he treated.them with marked fayor ; hey rT 
their works and their conversation, and lived on familiar 
terms)with them. The School of the Palace’ resumed stich 
a splendor that contemporaries were struck with itas with a 
novelty. ‘To judge ‘by the words of Herric, «monk of ‘Saint 
Germain lAuxorrois, and of Wandalbert, a»monk of Pram, 
in the diocese, of Dréves, the prosperity of the studies at these 
places became such that Greece might have envied the !for- 
tune of France, and that France had’ nothing! for-whiehto 
envy. antiquity. There is, no doubt, great monasti¢ emphasis 
in the phrase ; but, at all events, the public at the time were 
so. struck with the revival. of letters in the court of Chatles lé 
Chauvey. that: instead of saying. the School of’ the:Pulace 
(Schola Palatié) they said, the Palace of the School (Palatium 
Scholae). What, then, was the direction of ‘mind in »this 
flourishing school ? whnt studies were proferred ? We'may, 
A think, a that ancient) philosophy. and. literaturechéld a 
high place there. | Of this we have abundant and apparedtly: 
undeniable proofs. 

The. first are dedacible from the works of John Erigenm 
himeelf, chief of the School (ofthe Palace, and teacher there; 
Of these works, ancient philosophy, as you will presently ee, 
is generally the object. Not only did the originalworks 
which he has left emanate from this source ; not only did he 
translate many treatises of the Neoplatonio school of Alex- 
andria ;~ but it, appears certain that there exist in. manu. 
aeript in many Aiteariosy especially in that of Oxford, cote 
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Srantasltes hyuhicn.on-serarel; works of Aristotle; aad in 
oawelfih century, at the very. momeut when the peri 
moeayendily the west me despotic empire, 

us Erigona os a very faithful and ae 

terpreter tet Aristotle, ey arated him the, merit 

leer “alpine Lan and autheatical, certain of his 


s applied himself tothe 
soma sentences of bis ot: 


suceeded Erigena 
Palace, and held that affice, peel sheer of Louis le a Begue; 
and Mannon, like Erigena, made ancient Sanya Rt prin. 
sean rene contemporaries. praised ned lec. 
on. this subject; there exist, we are 
beware in <ead libraries of Holland, commentaries by him 
‘on Plato’s discourses on Laws, and on the Republic, and also 
= Aristotle's Ethics, 

Were all these indications wanting, or were they to prove 
unworthy of credit—were we to possess no direct and positive 
Qssertion concerning the stady which Scotus Erigena made 
of the:Greek philosophe: betas ange of his contemporaries 
would reveal clearly the lbetlency at and character of his works. 
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De Divisione Natura, vol. i., ©. 33, ¢. 16, 
erp i Jehan 20, 
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le nok this evidently the ab.n anh is muck 
tnore ® philosopher than. a sl am who tukes bis point 
of departure in philosophy, to mix,.or at least to 
rogonoile it with religion, then i he considers thei as 
one and the same science, or because he has need. of the shield 
of ef pealen to protect himself against the attacks of which 

ject 2 jos 

* Ne in his work On the Division of Nature —» 

must, followin, all, things the authority, of the holy 
soriptures, for the \truth is there enclosed. as, in m secret 
SATAN 4 but.we must not think that, in order 1¢ endow us 
with, te divine nature, the holy scripiure always. 

words and signs ; it makes use of 

tudes: Pech and figurative expressions, adapts itself to our 
weakness, and raises, by a simple mode of teaching, our dull 
and immature spirits.”" 

‘Who does not, recognize here an effort, very often made, 
to nvold the strict interpretation of texts or dogmas, and to 
introduce into the study of religion some aber. of ari-oe 
umder the veil of explanation and all 

We cannot doubt it: even, before oan se meet into 
the ideas of Scotus Erigena, and judging only by the tradi- 
ee which remain to, us, respecting his pi be 

gunge of the church and of his enemies, oy *, ae 
philosophical sherteees appears vividly in the lifo and. spirit 
of this man ; he differs from theologians essentially 5. it is to 
antiquity that he, belongs, it is of anolent knowledge that he 
discourses to his contemporaries, 

His character was by mo means a cause of disfayor with 
Charles le Chau re, It is well attested, on the contrary, that 
Charles often stiended his lectures, took a lively interest in 
them, and consulted him upon all the affairs, upon all the in- 
tellectual difficulties, 80 to speak, which arose in his 
An anocdote in a manuscript of William of Malmesbury, a 
chronicler of the thirteenth century, will show you to what 
an extent the familiarity of the king with the philosopher, was 
carried : 

* John,” says he, “ was seated at table in front of the king, 
who sat at the other side of the table; when the viands had 
disappeared, and jokes began to circulate, ina light humor 








* De Nat, Divis., ¥: i, ¢. 66. 
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and aficr some other pleasantries, seeing John do somethi 
which shocked the Gallic politeness, the! rebuked him mi 
ly, saying, ‘ Quid distat inter sottum et Scotus ?* (what: 

a sot froma Scot ?) ‘ Nothing out the table,’ replied John, 
returning the quip to its author.’ 

Aro not these the liberties of a licensod bel-esprit, who be. 
ves oH things are permitted to him because he amuses and 

Jeases ° 

It was, Lam much di: to think, this encout 
of Scotus oy Chacles le Chauve, that pea 
Hincmar the idea of gaining his interference in bis quarrel 
with Gottschalk, by ing him to write on his behalf. 
Hinemar (a3 I have already rema ‘was more of a poli- 
tician than theologian, more filled with the idea of governing 
than reasoning, and rather aiming at success than truth, Ho 
found. himself ia a difficult posi 3 most of the theologians 
of Frankish Gaul were rising inst him; the celebrated 
Raban, after having com i ‘im, refused to support him. 
He applied to Scotus Erigena, wishing, doubtless, to profit at 
‘once by his interest and by his knowledge, and hoping to find 
in him an able and influential defender. 

But Hinemar knew not what an ally ho was calling to his 
assistance, und in what a strife he was again about to engage. 
In order to make clearly understood the turn which the question 
then took, and the part which Scotus Erigena played in it, | 
am obliged to ascend a step higher. 

Christianity, in order to establish itself, had had to vanquish 
all sorts of enamios, governments, nations, priests, and pagans, 
civil as well as religious power, and laws as well as customs. 
Bat in the intellectual arder, the Alexandrine neoplatonism 
had been its sole adversary. 

Properly speaking, it was between the Nooplatonists of 
Alexandria, and the Christians, that the question Iay. Prom 
the second century, some attempts had been made by the 
rival schools at conciliating, or rather at amalgamating the 
two doctrines. St. Cloment of Alexandria, who died in 220, 
and Origen, from 185 to 254, were disciples of the Alexan. 
drine philosophy, Neoplatonists become Christians, and who 
endeavored to accommodate their philosophical doctrines ty 


4 William of Matmesbury, in his wipublished work, De Pontifi 
j 29 











ereeds which were np themselves: 
‘ned ep Inthe course 


were oace more renewed : but it wos 
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‘Christianity would consent to receive. We see, inbood, nt 
tha time most of the philosophers of this school, ‘become 
Meoibs Christians, blending their old opinions with 
Dis epoch alcagy foe omacple she ddage® of SMSane 
u ‘example, the % 
Gave a ditcipla of Hiorocles, entitled, “ Theophrastus por em 
the lor du oeraapreer ater resurrechon of the body,” 
and me of Zacharius eat eee ae is 
or on the construction world, against the. philosophers 
writings, the design of which was evidently to introduce into 
the theology of St. Athanasius, St. Jerome, and St. 
such ideas and forms of the expiring. philosophy as would 
accommodate themselves with it. There were then, 
ly, many more works of this kind than are now:renini: to 
us; the proof of which is, that they were composed: a 
view to being mscribed to the ancient philosophers, mt 
pf thereby enforcing upan them more: authority. Inv 
middle of this fifth century there appeared, under the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, several treatises bearing the Ghia. 
ragter Which Lhave just described... Dionysiusthe ieee 
‘was one of the most illustrious names in Christian itions, 
one of the most glorious conquests of nascent Christianity. 
He is mentioned for the first ime in the 17th chapter of ithe 
Acts of the Apostles. ‘This chapter is so roma ond 
carries in taal independent all external evidence, such 
indications of authenticity, that I beg your permission to read 
the text of the principal passages. Nowhere is the preaching 
of Christianity in the midst of uncient society painted with so 
mueh truth and. clearness: the! sacred: chronicler relates the 
sojourn of St. Paul) at Athens: 

“Now when Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was 
stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry. 
‘Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the Jews, and 
with the devout persons, and in the market daily with then 
hat met with him. Then certain philosophers of the epi- 
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‘ctreans/and of the stoics; encountered him: And some said, 
+ What will this babblor say ?' other some, 4 He seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange 2 because he preached unto thes 
/ rere Sodkteiatiaea Reougt atte rconagu, ' 
4) al unto 
eaying, * May we know what teeter doctrine whereof 
speakest is? For thou eh eg RL things to our 
ears ; we would know, therefore, what these things mean,’ ”” 
oe the Adienians and areas which were there, spent 
ir time in nothingelse, but! cither to tell or hear some now 


hon Paty wise la the midst of Mare’ Hill, and said,—‘Ye 
Lo oh el dake ter ye are too super 
stitioas,’ | For asf passed by and Gabalisyou datotions 


found am altar with this: inscription—To the ‘wnknown God. 
Whom, therofore, ye ignotantly worship, him declare I unto 
‘sa ‘God ‘than made the ‘and all things therein, see. 
ing’ that he 


is the Lord of heaven and earth, dwolleth not in 
ter made with hands; ncither is worshipped with men's 
as h he needed anything, seeing he giveth to all 
i Ietgte alps king Parl ay 
yl tl it feel afer him, im, 
he beynot ceetpaiteanct os: for in himwe live, and 
‘move; and have our 7 as certain also of your own poets 
have said, Por we are his offspring. Forasmuch; ther, 
as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by act 
and man's device. “And the times of this ignorance God wink- 
ed at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent ; 
because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge 
‘the world Ja righteousness, by that man whom he hath ontain- 
ed; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in'that hr 
hath raised him from the dead.’ 

“ And when thoy heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some mooked: and others said We will hear thee again of 
‘this matter,’ So Paul departed from among them. 

* Howbeit, certain men clave unto him, and believed : among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopagite.”* 

Such a convert would uaturally have been cherished by the 
new society: accordingly, since that epoch, the name of 





¥ Acts of the Apostles, chap. 17, ver. 19-34. 
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Dionysius the Arvopagite frequently occurs in Christiar 
narrations. In the second century, particularly, Saint Jastin, 
one of the earliest and most able defenders of Christianity, 
mentions him on several occasions with honor. ‘Traditian 


martyrdom. 


* sure proofs. -* 
Whatever may have been the truth of the case, towards 

the end of the fh century, there appeared under the name 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, several works designed to effect 
the amalgamation of the Alexandrian Neoplatonism with 
Christian ero they are entitled: 1. On the Celestial 


dle of the fifth century: facts and customs which did not be 
long to the Christian church before that epoch, are therein 
mentioned ; and at every step we meet with ideas and forms 
of style, of which Dionysius the Areopagite could not have 
had the least notion. Accordingly, in the hint half of the sixth 
century, about the year 532, at Constantinople itself, Hypatius, 
4 rhetorician, attacked the authenticity of these 
works of the Athenian senator, But they agreed very well 
with the nature of an attempt, at that time very actively 
prosecuted, and very important in the then state of society ; 
their object was to effect. that reconciliation, that ami 
tion of Christian dogmus with Neoplatonic ideas which formed 
the intellectual problem of the age. Public credulity was 
reat, true criticism almost dormant; the writings of which 
spenk, easily passed into circulation. Several scholars, 
amongst others Maximus the Ccnfessor (in 622), added com 
mentaries to them; and they continued to bear the name of 
the illustrious Christian to whom they had been attributed. 
At the commencement of the ninth century, a particular 
circumstance gave them immense popularity in the west, and 
especially in Frankish Gaul. A Saint Denis passed for hav 
ing been, ubout the middle of the third contury, the apostle 
of the Gauls and the first bishop of Paris. It entered the 
heads of some monks to maintain that this Denis and Diony- 
fide the Arcopagite were one and the sameman. The Chrie 
tHanity of the Gauls was thus referred to an antiquity far 
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inore remote, and pe thus boast of a far more illustrious 
founder. In 814, Hilduinus, abbot of Saint Denis, the same 
by whom Hincemar was educated, wrote a book, entitled Areo- 
to uphold the opinion in point. It rapidly gained 
credit, and became in Gaul = sort of national creed; The 
works of Dionysius the A: ite were from that time for- 
ward the object of eager curiosity, and in 824, Michael the 
Staramerer sent a copy of one of them to Louis le Debonnaire, 
The ‘MS. was deposited and preserved in the ab! 
of Denis; but it was in Greek, and few persons could 
understand it. Charles le Chauve engaged Scotus Erigena to 
translate it. He undertook this translation, which was pro. 


ly, then, the character of the works of Scotus 
is incontestable. He 


y atan em 
It is under this that he bagi, i 
»  Itis under in resents in 
tale of facts ATES, pas He was the last 
link of that chain whose first link a pious delusion bad 
re to trace to Athens herself, to the bosom of the 
schools'of ancient philosophy. 

Let us now quit history, and let us penetrate into the ideas 
themselves: let us judge from the’ works of Scotus See 
by comparing them, on the one hand, with those of the Neo- 

Mutonists of Alexandria—on the other, with those of the 
Chriaian theologians of bia time, whether they indeed connect 
themselves with Neoplatonian doctrines, and vainly attempt 
to reproduce thom infuse them into Christianity. 

I cannot, as you may easily understand, think of here 
offering any very extensive or strict comparison between 
Alexandrine Neoplatonism and Christianity. 
limit myself to a few broad features, to the most general 
characteristics of ‘the two doctrines ; they will suffice, | hope, 
to distinguish them, and to show clearly to which Scotus 


eh ere properly belonged. 

t first eighty acid neglecting minor questions, two essential 
differences are remarkable between the Alexandrine’ Neopla- 
tonism and Christianity. Ist. Neoplatonism is a philosophy, 
Christianity a religion. The first has human reason for its 
point of departure; it is to her that it addresses itself, het 








at the bottom is rational; whiist aatdve thre 
tianity, the character of which is in no degree wi |, which 
is, om the contrary, very positive and le, has, s 
theless, a supernatural principle. ‘There is, then, in the: 
ing points of these two doctrines, a radical diffurence. | 
|. If we passiover this question of the point of 

and! of the preliminary method of every phi end 
examine ideas'to the very bottom, a second essential 
will strike us. The main ne beer en WR eo 
is arr the identity of substance and being, individuality 

Jdoed) to ‘he’ bonulition ofa simple phenctchaad of @ tran. 
sitory: fact. | Individuality, on contrary, is the fanda- 
mental belief of Christian theology. The God/of the Chris 
tians is a distinct being, who communicutes'and treats with 
other! beings, to whom the latter address themselves, who te- 
plies to them, whiose existence is sovereign, but not sole. 
Among many other indications, the diversity of the two doc 
trines roveals itsolf clearly in the idea which they respectively 
involve cbneorning man’s future state beyond his present one 
of actual existence. . How does Neoplatonism view the con- 
dition of human’ beings at the moment of their death? As 
being absorbed in the bosom of the great all; all individuality 
haying been abolished.’ How, on the other band, does Chris- 
tianity view them? It regards individuality as perpetuated 
Ven to infinity; and an eternity of punishments and rewards 
is substituted for the absorption of individual beings; so that, 
vasting but 2 rapid glance at the two doctrines, we notice # 
radical difference both in the foundation and inthe point 
of departure of the ideas—a difference which especially ap- 
pears in the two essential features to which I have now drawa 
your at.éntion. 

Is it not true, then; that if-wo find these very’same: differ. 
enees between the philosophy of John Scotus Erigena, ‘and 
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the Christian theology of his time; the filistion/of his ideas 
and their affinity with Alexaudrine Nooplatonism will be as 
certain "by the very essence of the “ideas, as it has mppearcd 
tots by historical traditions?» y ‘ 

« Tode| ly of his'translution of the pretended! works of 
Dion: the ereoearaey tind of some -treatives: now lost, or 
still’ ia manaseript, t remain. to us two great works of 
Scotus Erigena: Ist, his treatise, De P; tinatione, of 
which I have already spoken to you; 2d, a treatise entitled 
Topi ices Maprapsd, Concerning the Division of Nature, which 
contains the systematic exposition of his ideas.on man and~ 


From these two works alone I shall soloct the quotations 
to be presently offered to your view. The first is found in 
the, ion. of writings relative fo the quarrel between 
Hincmar and Gottsohalk, published by the president Mau- 
guin, But, by an ill fortune, which I have attempted in vain 
to remedy, I shall be unable to present you with an analysis, 
whose accuracy I could guoranteo, of the second, which is of 
most dppariancey for I could discover it in none of the libra. 
ries of Paris. It was published in Oxford in 1681, by 
‘Thomas Gale, in one volume, folio. Great kindness has been 
shown tows me, at the different public libraries, in the 
eflorts that have: been made to find it; but, unfortunately, 
nono.of them»containit. 1 have also mado inquiries for. it 
in Bagland, but bave| not: yot,obtained it. 1 have therefore 
been obl 4o content myself with the extracts and nume- 
rous which I have found in several histories of 
philosophy, and particularly ia two German dissertations, 
wi reat Seats Erigena is the special object.” { should say, 

ils6, by the way, that it has been demonstrated to me, by the 
attentive exaniination whieh T have made of them, that many 

” writers who have ‘spoken’ of this work have not hed 
it them, any more than myself, in its entire state. Of 
this they ought to have made their renders aware. 


- — 


L Amonk dthers, a treatise on\the Vision of God, of which Mabil- 
Jon had seen the MS. in the library of Clairmarest near St. Omer, and 
whieh commenced with these words; Omnes srnsus corpore’ nascun- 
tir ex comfunctione anima et corporis, 

s is entitled, John Scotus Erigena, or, On the Origin of a 
cirtton Ph ond its Holy ‘Misoion, by P- Hioatte gfe 

1 1523; the other, The Mystician of the Ager in the’ 
ey, bY H. Sehimid, Jona, 1524, 
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I begin with the first question, the prolimi question of 
every doctrine, that of the point of departure the method. 
IT have just shown you what, with respect to this, was the 
radical difference between Alexandrine Neoplatonism and 
Christian theology, and how one had reason for its PRD 
—the other, authority. The following are some of the 

wherein Scotus Erigena expresses his thoughts on this 
aebleeds 
le 


.. “Nature” (by nature he means the universe, all created 
things) “ and time were created ther, but authority does 
not date from the origin of time and nature. Reason is born 
ut the commencement of things, with time and nature, 
Reason itself demonstrates it. Authority is derived from 
season, and not reason from authority, An authority which 
is not acknowledged by reason seems valueless. Reason, on 
the contrary, invincibly resting on its own strength, has no 
need of the confirmation of any authority. “Letina 
authority appears to me to be but truth unfolded by the foree 
of reason, and transmitted by the holy fathers, for the use of 
future gencrations.’" 
ue 


“ We should not allege the opinions of the holy fathers, 
especially if they are known to most people, unless it be neces 
sary thereby to strengthen arguments in the eyes of men, 
who, unskilful in reasoning, yield rather to authority than to 
reason.’!? 

m1. 


The salvation of faithful souls consists in believing what 
we have reason to affirm concerning the sole principle of all 
things, and in comprehending what we have reason to be- 
lieve.”3 

Ww. 


“Faith is nothing more, in my opinion, than @ certain 
principle from which the knowledge of the Creator takes its 
derivation in a reasonable nature.” 








4 De Divisione Nature, v. 
4 De Divisione Nature, v. i 
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“Tho soul in itself is unknown; but it begins to manifest 
teelf to itself and to others in its form, whi is reason.” 


Ve 


“1 am not so fearful of authority, and I do not so dread the 
toge of minds of small intelligence, as to hesitate to proclaim 
aloud the things which reason clearly unfolds and with cor. 
tainty demonstrates ; there are, moreover, subjects o. which 
we need only discourse with the learned, for whom nothing is 
more sweet to hear than the truth, and nothing more delight. 
pe investigate, or more beautiful to contemplate, when 

and 

Assuredly, no philosopher has ever more clearly expressed 
the rational character of his point of departure, which is that 
of all philosophy. ‘The last paisage also clearly indicates 
that the contest was then being waged between this principle 
and that of authority, and that Scotus Eri; hositated not 
to in it. Devotion to truth and liberty is thus in w 
few words indicated with striking power :— 

He further, and points out here and there in the 


areca work some of the principles of philosophical 
method, with a precision so much the more remarkable that 
he often violates it himself, and like the rest of the serfs. 


tonic sohool, does often the very reverse of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, and by the path of observation, 
‘The following are a “ow of these passages :— 


vo. 


“The true course of reasoning may be from the natural 
oye things sensible, to the pure contemplation of things 


vit. 


“If we do not desire to study and to know ourselves, it is 
beonuse we do not desire to raise ourselves up to what is 
above us, that is to our cause; for there is no other way of 
pt We the most pure contemplation of the sove: 
model to well regard his image, which is nigh unto us,” 


* De Divisione Nature, v. 
* De Divisione Nature, ¥ 
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Far! from) being of litte importance, the: «now! of 
things sensible is greatly usoful to the understanding of | 
intellectual. For, in the same manner as, by the senses, we 
arrive at intelligence, so, by the creature, we return to 
God," na ih Pe 

‘Are not the scientific spirit, and the method of ebentten 
and indugtion, clearly eppased, in these places, to the theolo. 
gical spirit, to the method of authority and deduction? 

Let us pass the. vestibule of the philosophy ; | into 
the, interior of the temple. ‘There, the affinity, of Soom = 
Erigena with the Alexandrine Neoplatonism will not be J 
apparent, He is likewise essentially a pantheist, and he hesi- 
tates not, to say so, with all that confusion, it is trae, which is 
inherent in this doctrine, and dooms it to incoberency and ab» 
surdity in the very terms, by which it, attempts aoe 
itself, yet he does so as SRST AD 8 consequently (if the 
word consequence may be here used) as his, more illustrious 
predecessors. 


Lo alcurer ow 


* The cause of all things, which is God, is at the’sime'time 
ae and ce ie The divine goodtiess (eSsén Is 
itself, that is, mbltiplies itself in all things whieh exist © 
and lastly, by the same paths, disengaging ‘itself from the 
infinite variety of things which exist, again returns “and 
concentrates itself in the simple unity which comprehends all 
things, which is in God and fs'God. ‘Thus, alll is’ God and 
God is all.* 

xi. 


“Th the same manner that, originally, the ‘river flows 
entire from fts source ; and as the water which first gushes 


out from the spring, spi self tantly and without 


gs 
ceasing in the bed of the ri 





\ De Divisione Mature, v. iii; pi 149, © Tid, ¥ aie a. 
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degrees from things superior to things inferior, and finally 
returns to its source by the most subtle and secret ways of 
nature.” 

xt. 


“God, who alone truly exists, is the essence of" all things, 
as Dionysius the Areopagite says: ‘ The existence of all things 
is what remains in them of divinity.’ ’” 


xu. 


“ God is the beginning, the middle, and the end: the be- 
ginning, because all things come from him and participate in 
is essence ; the middle, because all things subsist in him and 
by him; the end, because all things move towards him in 
order to attain repose, the limit of their motion, and the stability 
of his perfection.”3 
‘xiv. 


“ All things which are said to be, are images of God (Theo- 
phania) . . . . all that we perceive and comprehend is but an 
apparition of what we see not, a manifestation of what is 
hidden . . . . opened a way towards the apprehension of that 
which we have no comprehension of, a name of that which is 
ineffable, a step towards that which we cannot attain. ...a 
form of that which does not possess form, &c.? 


Xv. 


“ We can conceive nothing in the creature which is not the 
Creator, who alone truly is. Nothing out of himself can be 
called really essential ; for all things, coming from him, are 
nothing more, inasmuch as they exist, than a certain par- 
ticipation in the existence of him who alone comes from nc 
other and subsists of himself.’””* 


XVI. 


“We ought not to conceive the Lord and the creature as 
two beings distinct one from the other, but as one. and the 
game being. For the creature subsists in God, and God, in a 





3, Ibid.,c. 12, "Ibid. v.iii, c. 4 
Schol. in Gregorium Nasiens. 
© 2. 
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marvellous and ineffable manner, creates himself, 80 to say, ir 
the creature in whom he manifests himself, and thas renders the 
invisible visible, and the incomprehensible comprehensible.” 


xvu. 


“ All that the human soul, by ils intelligence and its res- 
son, knows of God and the mat iles of things, under the form 
of unity, it perceives under the multiple form, and by the 


roprosentative, in the ninth century, of that Alexandrian 
philosophy, which was for a long time the intellectual adver- 
sary of Christianity, and which from the second century had 
sought, if not to reconcile itself, at least to amalgamate itself 
with the nascent theology. 

Since the attempt nett succeeded from the secord to the 
fifth century, when Alexandrine Neoplatonism was still popt- 
lar and powerful, far more reason was there for its failing in 
the ninth, when it had only for its organ and defender a wan- 
dering philosopher, favored by a king without power. 1 will 
not return to what I told you in the last lecture, about 
clamor which was raised against Scotus Erigena; it was as 

neral as it was violent, and greatly injured the cause of © 

lincmar, who had chosen him for his defender. Seotus 

Erigena bad foreseen this, and was obliged to protect himself 
by all the precautions in his power. We rend at the head of 
his treatise on predestination, dedicated to Hinemar :— 

“OF this opuscule, then, which we have written at your 
command, and in proof of your orthodox faith, adopt’ and 
assign so much to the catholic church as you shall judge true 
—tTeject what appears to you false ; and, simply human oa 
we are, pardon us for it. As regards what seems doubtful, 
believe it, until authority teaches, you that it must be rajected, 
or taken for truth, and believed always.””* 

But the precaution was in vain: we cannot deceive of 





| De Divie, Nati-v. iba p. 14. 
' De Div. Pred, Pref, Col of Maug i, p 110. 
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ull to sleep intellectual adversaries, Not only did a crowd 
of write the x was be 
condemned by but the rumors of his son 
arrived at Rome, and pope Nicholas I. addressed to Charles 
—_ vo—probably between 865 and 867—a letter conceived 
11 these terms : 


reported to our apostleship that a certain 
John, of Scotch ils pang lately into Latin the 
work which the Dionysius wrote in the Greek 


on divine names and celestial orders, ‘This book 


ged 


wb 
here king Alfred then reigned, who gave him a favorable 
* reception, and placed him atthe head of the university of 
Oxford. This opinion is founded on a of Matthew of 


+ Collection of P. Maiguin, ¥.i., p. 1055 Boulax,, Univ. Hise , Paris, 
wis pe 1St 





(40 “itistony oY! 


whieh he entit.ed ‘sept grctor Mepreyor, that fs, the 
Division of Nature,=* very useful,” eays pkereniers Be 
divers questions scurcely: S6lublo ;?- we rust excuse him on 
certain ‘occhsions, whereupon he hina! bp het 
pursued bythe Latins, for he had his ioe especially’ 
towards the Greeks, He has accordingly by some been 
heretical: ‘A ce#tain Florus hes written against him we 
aa who this man was, who condemned tho writings off 
lohn. ervérting them. ‘Phere are indecd many things iv 
this ‘whieh, if we do not examine’ them’ care, ap 
péar contrary to the ‘catholic faith: (He then’ speaks of 
the letter of "Pope ‘Nicholas I.) . . . Tn consequence of this 
reproagh, this’ sime Jolin quitted France and came into 
England, where, some years after, he was stabbed to death by 
his own oh With thelr styles, and died in great 5 
some’ time he had’only nn humble grave in tho chutch of St. 


Laurence? but a toy of celestial light having fallen Upon that 
place, the'thonks, encouraged by such signs, transported him 
to the cathedral, and honorably deposited ‘hhitnon the left of 


theater" it ' who 
A mass of objections are raised against this narrative of @ 
chronicler who lived mote than three’ centuries ‘after the oc. 
currence’ of the facts which he relates. ” He'a) to have: 
confounded Seotus Erigena with another of the same nani, 
whom’ king Alfred in effect summoned from the continent 
abont'the year 884, with the view of entrusting to him the 
direetion of the university ford: ‘h is the account off 
Asser, @ biographer contem| is 
in 896, Jolin the Sa: i n of Ethelingay, 
was ‘slain’ by stroke y éommotion of mon! 
and that, being a ve: 


dafentod refore, 

, nor ‘have | a long 

agsdasins. | y by’ hi 
hits, and the who 
feds} 
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Fr opinion’ seems) confirmed by a letter of Anastasius, 
ihutithbfitomets king Charles, written about 876; pied 
pvirmeelineenar ore vrai ener ee eee 

teat ns, ID £0} jon, more mu 
than that of Matthew of Westminster, and 1) am. sponta 
side with this latter opinion. 

However that was, the philosophical movement which 
Brigena had_ prol or re-animated declined with him. 
His history is nearly the last glimmer which marks the 
presence and activity of the Alexandrian Neoplatonism in 
the bosom of Christianity, With him ended all the attempts 
whether at warfare or at amalgamation between these two 

reat a eins oa adversaries. Dating from this epoch, 
Eirition ology became more and more a stranger to 
tpl and the tenth century witnessed the birth 
afi the theology of the middle age, the true ecclesiastical 
, that which was to bring forth the creeds and the 
brasil church, alone and free in their development. 

Scotus Erigena, however, Vinee to himself a great 

au itation, and J meet with a fact, in the thirteenth century, 
ich loudly attests it. It appears that at this epoch, when 
the great heresy of the Albigenses burst forth, his works, 
eroedr his treatise De ‘Dhisione Natura, and his trans. 
ation of Dionysius the Areopagite, were known and much 
esteemed in southern France ; to such an extent was this the 
case that Pope Honorius III. ordered that a search should be 
cae for the manuscripts of them in all libraries, and that 
should be sent to to be there bumt. No docu- 
no narration attaches this fact to the history of Scotus 
Erigena himself, and [ am not in a condition to follow, from 
the ninth to tho thirteenth century, the traces of his writings 
and of their influence; but the fact, though isolated, is the no 
Jers certain and curious. 

Uhave detained you a mn ahOny, time upon the life and writings 
of a man much forgotten in the present day. But, in the first 
place, it hye one aie to restore to his proper rank this 

suing and intellect, which appeared as a phenomenon 
4 tha middle of his age ‘on the other, I desired to show you 

fant this noo had in it nothing strange, and that, in 
he case of philosophy as of legislation, ancient society, the 
Greco-Roman society, had not so completely or so hastily 
perished as we have been accustomed to think. 1 will here 
conclude my description of Frankish Gaul from the eighth to 








the tenth century ; and in our mest lectus, which will ae ths 
last—I shall endeavor to sum up all the fasts whisk I tank 
laced before your notice, sad te trace rapidly thet couse of: 
French civilization, unde: the two first tases, whish we han 
now been crmeidering. 
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“enoral summary of the courve—Extent and variety of sub,ecty—The 
of civilization, its price—It im the result of all partial histo 
rios—Unity and variety of the existence of a peoplo—Threo essen- 
tint elements in French civilization, Greco-Roman antiquity, Chris- 
Usnity, Germany—1, Of the Roman eloment, from the Sth to the 
10th eentuey—Under a social point of view—Undor at intellectual 
point of vyiew—2, Of the Christian element, from the Sth to the 10th 
centary—Under a social point of view—Under an intellectual point 
of view—3. Of the Gertnanic element, from the Sth to the 10th cen- 
tury—Under a social point of view—Under an intellectual point of 
view—Two principal facts characterize this epoch: 1. The pro- 
longation, more or less apparent, but everywhere real, of Roman 
wocioty and its inflaence—2. The disorderly and indeterminate 
Pt of the different elements of modern civilization— 
melusion, 


We are. come to the termination of this course. 1 would 
now take a review of the whole, noticing the chief and pro- 
dominant facts, which appear to me to result from it, and 
which characterize, during that long. period, the history of 
our civilization. 

I gave) at the commencement a description of Gaul prior 
to the German invasion, at the end of the fourth and the 
beginning of the Sth century, under the Roman administra 
tion, ‘e considered its social and intellectual state in civil 
and in rel society,' 

Afier I bad thus made yow acquainted with Roman-Gaul, 
L took you across the Rhine. I directed your view towards 
Germany, prior to the invasion also, and in the infancy of 
its institutions and manners. 

The Germans having invaded Gaul, we examined what 
were the consequences, whether immediate or probable, of 
this first contact of Roman with barbarous society. Idrew 
your attention to their abrupt and violent collision.” 

From the sixth century to the middle of the eighth, we 
followed the progressive amalgamation of the two societies, 


Lect. 2-4 * Leet. 7. * Lect. 9, 
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In the civil order, we saw barbarous laws arise, and the 
Roman law tuated. 1 labored to explain the character 
generally misunderstood. in my 2 of these first rudi 
ments of modern legislation.' passed from thence t 
religious society ; Seonar ata it in its double element, 
Priests and monks \thelsecular lar clergy, woot i 
account both of its relations wihiet civil society, of its 
own interanl organization.” 

Such has been our p ross frotn the sixth 15 the /&ghih 
century, in the history of the social state ; but we had also to 
consider the: intellectual state of Frankish.Gaul vmenatie 
period; we searched both ‘ir sacred and profane Yiterati 
and we endeavored to ascertain their distinctive preter 
and ree influence? 

We thus arrived at the great crisis which signalized the 
middle of ‘the eighth century, the fall of the 
kings and the accession of the Carlovingians ; I to 
characterize this revolution, and to assign its real causes 

‘The Carlovingian revolutioa being com; 


‘the 
reign of Charlemagne specially occupied us I considered it 
is 


ae iroperly so called, in its laws,’ in its ‘actiéa on 
rolad. WN Beakred particularly to distinguish that ‘which ‘he 
pond tnd ‘that which “he effectually accomplished, 
that which \perished with him, and that which survived 


kim.* 


To this history of 
eighth to the end of 1 
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» Lastly; always remaining true to tho cssentint idea af civi- 
eatiog) kndlalyeay lodfol ito) ocusidedsi0-andanits double 


century, was our concluding stady. i 
phy expiro; and ecclesiastical theology arise: and we deter. 
mined with some the profine and the sacred elemonts 
which have contributed to the modern: development of the 
human mind.! | id " 
Sach is the-vast career, the’ steps of which we have fol- 
lowed; stich ia the immense variety of objects which have’ 
ar your view, | Certainly, [have not arbitrarily or 
led you into this vast expanse, i 


tury, and it/ds in our own times, undor our own eyes, that 
we see its truc fulfilment begins It is not, however, only in 
tho present day that history is'mude a study of; not only 
fuots, but their Gonnection and! their causes, have been studied ; 
[naorss raien scholars have equally labored in this ‘field. 
“up tothe present times; we may say, the study of his. 
tory, both philosophical and scholastic, has been partial and 
limited ; ‘political, legislative) religious, and literary histories 
3 learned researches have been mai, bril- 

linnt ‘reflections have been presented on the destination’ and 
deyeiopment of laws, manners, sciences, letters, arts, of all 
the works of human activity; but they have never been 


oe ota al at one view, dn their intimate and fertile 
‘And Wherever there /hat been an attempt to grasp at 


eral! results; or a desire to forma lete idea of the 

Sreabseesean00 ramen nature, itis altogether on a partial 
that the edifice has been raised, The 

ster U Histoire Universelic, andthe Esprit des Lois, are glorious 
essays on tho history of civilization’; but who cannot see that 
Bossuet has alroost éxclusively cofifined his search to religious 
creeds, and Montesquieu to political institutions 2) These two 
ffeniuses have thus narrowed the horizon of their view. What 


i) t 
rv 
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are we to say concerning minds of an inferior order? It ix 
evident that, scholastic or philosophical, history up to the | 
sent day has never really been general; it has never at one time 
followed man in all the careers wherein his activity exhibits 
itself, And yet the history of civilization is possible only under 
this condition ; it is a summary ofall histories; itrequires them, 
all for materials, for the fact which it relates is the ary 
ofall other facts. Animmense variety, without doubt; yet. 
not think that unity is destroyed thereby. There is unity in 
the life of a people, in the life of the human —— 
there is in that of an individual; but, as in fact cir. 
curnstances of destiny and activity in an individual contribute 
to form his character, which is one and the same, 80 the unity 
and history of a people must have for its basis all the variety 
of its entire existence. » 

It is, then, wholly of necessity, and driven by the 
nature of our subject, that we have gone over the 
ecclesiastical, Vccpanaae philosophical, and literary: 
of Frankish Gaul, from the fifth to the tenth century: if we 
have arrived at any precise and positive results, we owe thei 
foubbeoumnemiedelten may have observed, especially, how 
much we have been enlightened by placing civil and 
society continually in juxta-position, both of which are inoom. 
prehensible if we leave them separate, Let us now endeayor 
to understand clearly these results, which we have obtained. I 
think, with some certainty; let us endeayor to it 
the point of departure of Gaulish. civilization in the fifth 
century, and the point at which it had arrived at the end of 
the tenth. 

You are aware that the essential, fundamental elements of 
nodern civilization in general, and of French civilization in 
particular, reduce themselves to three: the Roman world, 
the Christian world, and the Germanic world; antiquity, 
Christianity, and barbarism. Let us see what transformation 
these three elements underwent between the fifth and tenth 
centuries, what they became in this last period, and what 
remained of them in the civilization of that period. 

I. L commence with the Roman element. 1 wish to cast a 
slight glance, at what the Roman world has furnished to 
France, under @ social and an intellectual point of view ;, and 
we must discover what remnined of it in the tenth century. 
1 society and in mind. 

Under the first point of view—that is to say, the influence 
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ef Roman on Gallo-Frankish society, from the fifth to the 
century, the result elastin Yate Aes the Roman 
when it broke up, bequeathed to the future the wreeks 

of three facts—Ist, central sole power, empire, and 
ity ; 2d, imperial administration, government 

by tes of the central power; 3d, the 

itive mode of existence of Rome 


anges which these three facts underwent 
between the fifth and tenth centuries ? 

1, With respect to the central power, sole and sove: it 

|, as you know, in the invasion; in vain some of the 
irst barbarous tried to restore it, and to exercise it to 
their advantage ; were baffled in the attempt; imperial 
despotism was too complex an instrument for their rude hands. 
At the fall of the Merovingians, Charlemagne attempted to 
revive it, and hs use it; the hy nti nal 
‘success; central power re-appeared: but, after Charlemagne, 
as after the first invasion broke asunder, and was lost in 
the chaos. See surely, less resembled imperial power 
than the royalty of Hugh . Some remembrance of it, 
nevertheless, lay in the minds of men : Empire hnd left behina 
it profound traces.’ The names of bony imperial authority, 
sovereign majesty, had still a certain virtue, and recalled a 
certain ype of government; these were now only words, yet 
words still powerful, and sufficient to produce deeds if the 
occasion offered. Such was the state in which, at about the 
end of the tenth century, this first legacy of the Roman world 
manifested itself, 

2. The imperial administration underwent very nearly the 
same vicissitudes ; the barbarous chiefs tried to use it, but 
with no better success. ‘This mode of governing the several 
parts of a state was too complicated, too exact ; it required 
the concurrence of too many agents, and fntelligence of too 
developed a kind; the administrative machine of the empire 
was speedily deranged, if 1 may so speak, in the hands of its 
how masters. Charlemagne attempted to give it regularity 
and motion ; it was a necessary consequence of the restoration 
of central power; and, by an analogous consequence, together 
with the central power of Charlemagne, perished also the 
provincial administration, which he had, as well as he could, 
teconstructed. After the complete dissolution of the new 
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empire however, whon the feudal system had prevailéd 
ae holders of na! remit ‘nee 
delegates of the| sovereigay there femal in tl 
of the people and of git no te fiefs pee: Wr) 
‘reoollection of their origin. ‘That origin, I ba care. 
ful to paint out, to you, was of. a. double |; the Sets 
originated on the ono hand in beuefices, or lands concaded; 
whether by the soveraiga or by other chiefs; oh the other 
hand, in offices or appointments of dukes, counts, 
cententers, d&c., that is, of officers, invested by Hi 
with local administration..This second origina was not 
therefore; absolutely effaced from. memory: it-was, 
romombered. that these lords—now sovereigns, or. 
so-—had formerly been: delegates, of: a. greater i 
thnt-they had been! the representatives of a general «and 
superior power; and that instead of being then 
the sow nty on their wo account, they were only 
trates bes pthc in ae name of another, and it ha 
portion at sovereignty which they possessed might have 
been ‘usurped, from: this sole and remote monarch, who was 
now lostsightof. ‘Phis idea, which pervades the course of our 
history, and|whioh: has been the favorite theory of ji 
sults, and other writers upon public laws, is clearly aiwreck 
of the ancient Roman administration—an echo which In 
survived the:ruin.of that vast and learned hierarchy. Such 
is all that we discern of it towards the end of the. tenth cen- 
tury; bute potent germ of life lay buried under this remem 
brance. a 
3. The third fact bequeathed by the Roman tothe modern 
world is the municipal system. You know what the state of 
towns was, at the ead of the tenth century, into what depapa- 
lation, decay, and distress they had fallen. Nevertheless, so 
much as still remained of internal administration, especial 
in southern Gaul, was Roman in its origin ; here was ill 
some shadow of the curia, of consuls, duumvirs, and other 
ancient municipal magistrates. The Roman law presided 
over the acts of civil life, donations, contracts, &e. | Manicipal 
magisteates, deprived of their political importance, were 
become in & manner simple notaries who registered civil acts, 
and preserved records of them. A new municipal sysem, 
of « different principle and character, the system of the 
commons of the middle age, was about to raise itself vpan the 
ruins of the Roman municipality ; but as yet it had saareely 
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to;dawn; and, in. general, all that.we can discera as 
in the tenth century, of distinct administration in 
towns, is, Roman. Let us now see what remained of Grooo- 
Roman antiquity under nn intellectual point of view, what 
the mind of the tenth century still retained of it-. 1 cannot 
hore enter into detail ;.1 donot mean to search, inthe theolo- 
gical tenets and popular opinionsof that tinie, for those whieh 
were allied) to, Roman. philosophy and, opinions ; - 1 merel: 
wish to characterize, in its most.genoral features, the tak, 
toctual, heritage which ancient society has b tous, 
and the condition of itat the ond of, thetenth ecntury.. «An 
important fact, and far toc little noticed, in my opinion; first 
strikes me; itis thatthe principle of liberty of the 
principle of all philosophy, reason. being: its own point of 
departure and, guide, is an idea essentially the daughter of 
antiquity, aa idea which modem society: holds froi Grover 
and) Romo, We share received it évidently: neither|.from 
Christianity nor from Germany ;) for it way ineluded in neither 
of those elements,of our civilization. Jestrongly prevailed 
oa. the contrary in Greco-Roman civilization, there »is: its 
true origin ; there the most valuable legacy which antiquity 
bus left to the modern world: the leguey which. has never 
beon absolutely. set) aside and. without.value ;for you have 
sebn the idea which i* the mother of phil yy, Rumelyy the 
right of rengon to act from itself, animating the works and: life 

‘Scotus Brigena, andthe principle of liberty of thought still 
prevailing in the ninth century, in face of the principle of 
authority. A second, intellectual legacy of Roman civiliza. 
tion to ours; isthe body of beautiful works of antiquity. In 
apite of the: general: ignorance, in spite of the corruption of 
Janguage, ancient Jiterature has always been presented to the 
mind as. worthy object of study, of imitation, and of udmira- 
tom, and as the type of the beautiful. The influence.of this 
Nea was very yreat, you are aware, from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century ;. it has never been lost completolyyand 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth conturies, we have encountered 
it ot oxery stop. 

The philosophical andthe classical spirit, the principle of 
liberty of thought and the model of the bewutiful, are the gifts 
which the Romao has transmitted to the modern woeld, and 
which still survived to it ia the: intellectual order at the end 
af the tenth century. 
oT. Dipass to the Christian element; [ desire to ssocrtaic 
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se was its condition at this epoch, and what Ret al 


ree have followed the changes of Mee ato 
the fifth to the tenth century ; in its birth you have seen 
origin and model of all the el ene le 
you 





systems which subsequent!; 
recognized the deareadcal a tical, and mor 
principles ; you have seen the lay community one 
a peed ues ‘ecclosinstical woe ito at cote 
from rtivipation in re 
sae ean Sonate a 
our view, Du: which we have 

Claceratle aaa baal episcopacy became soon 
ruling and almost the sole power. At the end of the pa 
century, the popedom raised itself ubove episcopacy, the 
monarchical overcame the aristocratic principle. Us 
social point of view, therefore, the state of the chang 
time reduced itself to two facts :—the preponderance of the 
church in the state, and the ili ponderance of papacy in the 
church. Such are the results which at this epoch we may 
regard as established. 

inder an intellectual point of view, it is more difficult, 
and still more important, to render to ourselves an account 
of what the Christian element had at that time furnished to 
modern civilization. Let me here ascend a step higher, anit 
compare for a moment what has passed in antiquity with that 
which d in Christian society. 

Spiritual, and temporal order, human thought and human 
society, developed themselves amongst the ancients parallel 
rather than together, not without an intimate correspondence, 
but without exercising a prompt and direct influence mar 
upon the other. I will explain myself: without speakit 
the earlier times of philosophy, but taking it at the pease 
its highest glory, Plato, Aristotle, and most of the philosophies 
whether of Grecian, or more latterly of Greco.Roman anti- 
quity, had full liberty of thought, or nearly so. The State, 
public policy interfered but little with their ver to agree 
them and give them a particular tendency. th 
part, concerned themselves little about Yio nor cared 
much to influence immediately and decisively the society in 
which they lived: undoubtedly they exerted that indirect and 
remote influence which belongs to all great haman thoaght 
cast into the midst of rants but the ancient philosophers 
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end of thought, ‘in reli; is er rt vn al - 
‘spi 


chal ih ape be separate from the temporal 
to se] te 

order ; the government of nations was not directly and com- 
pletely committed tothe clergy ; its Jay society and ecclesiastic 
society developed themselves independently. Nevertheless, 
the spiritual ited much further into the temporal order 
than it had in ancient times ; and whereas liberty of 

it, and its purely scientific activity, had been, in Greece 
and the ohiracter of the intellectual development ; 
its practical activity and pretension to power, was the dis- 
tinguishing trait of intellectual development amongst Christian 
nations. 


From this there resulted another change, which was not of 
less importance In ‘as human thought, under the 
reli form, aspired to more power over the conduct of 
oe and oan yao it eat liberty. Instead ee 

it ree to competition, as amongst the 
ancisots, inillectusl! society was organized and si 
instead of philosophical schools, there was a church. It war 
‘at the cost of its independence that thought purchased empire ; 
itno x developed itself in all directions, and according to 
its simple impulse ; but it acted forcibly and immediately on 
mankind and on societies. 


‘This fact is important ; it has exercised a decisive influence 
‘on the hi of modern Europe, so decisive, as still to subsist 
and to manifest itself around us in our own days. The re- 

form has ceasod to hold exclusive dominion in human 

thought; scientific and rational development has recornmenced ; 

and yet whatix come to pass? Have philosophers thought, 
40 
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have they wished to treat pure knont Linh 
as those of mes haye done? No: 
in the Prossal da vern and reform societies Re A] 
conceptii on 9 7ile,tho issianioe- youd se 





forms and a e. It isin ea silane of iDulegpal 
liberty, as gl antiquity, with the intellectual power, 

as it showed itself in Christian socioties, that we find ages 

and original character of modern civilization ; and it robe 

doubt, in the bosom of the revolution effected 

in the relations of the spiritual and temporal satin 
and of the exterior world, that this new epee hos. 

its origin and its first point of support. 

At the epoch to which we are now come, at tho end ofthe 
tenth century, the double fact which characterizes the first 
revolution, I mean the abdication of the liberty of the human 
intellect, and the increase of its social power, was already 
consummated. From the tenth century, you observe 
society pretending to the government of temporal society, 
is, announcing that thought has a right to povern the 
and, atthe same time, you. observe thought subjected to the 
rules, the yoke of the church, and organized a to cer- 
tain laws. ‘These are the two most considerable resul the 
vicissitudes which intellectual order has suffered from the: 
tu the tenth century, the two principal facts which the Chris: 
ian element has thrown into modera civiliza ion. 

IIL, We come to the third primitive element of this civilian 
tion, the Germanic world or barbarism. Let us see what 
modern. society has already received from it in the tenth 
eentury.. 

When we considered the condition of the Germans prior te 
the invasion, two facts especially, two forms.of social organiza. 
tion, struck us: 

1. ‘The tribe formed of all the proprietary chiefs of family, 
governing itself by an assembly, where justice was rendered, 

and where public business was transacted—in one word, by 
the common deliberation of free men; a system very incom 
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plete and precarious, without doubt, in such # state of socia 
relations and manners, but of which, however, glimpses may 
be caught of the principal rudiments. 

2. Side by side with the tribe, we have met with the-war 
like band, a society where the individual lived in so free 9 
manver, that he could Nei it or reject it, according to his 
taste, and where the social principle was not equality of 
free men, and common deliberation, but the pati ofa 
chicf towards his companions, who served him, and lived at 
his expense, that is to say, aristocratic and military subordi- 
nation; words which ill answer to the idea which must be 
formed of a band of barbarians, but which describe the system 
of social organization which was about to issue from it. 

Such are the two principles, or rather the two germs of 
principles, which Germany has furnished in the earliest times, 
to moder society in its nascent state. The principle of com- 
mon deliberation of free men no more existed in the Roman 
world, unless in the bosoms of the municipal 7 itwas 

The 


society. 
social organization are of German origin, 

From the fifth to the tenth century they underwent great 
changes. At the endof this period, the assemblies, or govern- 
ment, by the voice of common deliberation, had disappeared ; 
in fact *t remained scarcely any trace of the ancient mals, 
fields ot Mars and May, or Germanic courts. The remem. 
brance, however, of national assemblies, the right of free men 
to join together, to deliberate and transact their business 

hor, resided in the minds of men as a primitive tradition 
and a thing which might again corme about. It was with the 
ancient German assemblies as with imperial sovereignty : 
neither the one nor the other any longer existed ; government 
by the voice of free deliberation and absolute power had equally 
fallen, yet without absolutely porishing. ‘They were germs 
buried under immense heaps of ruins, but which yet might 
one day reappear and be fruitful. Such was, in fact, what 
oy ppened. 
ith reapect to the patronage of the chiof towards his 
niona, the acquisition of large domains and the territo. 
fin} life had much changed this relation of the aucient Ger. 
mans, We can no more find, in any degree worth 
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the: sane il which used to in the wandering: 
Some rary benefices, were settled in 

others had continued to live around their chief in his house 
and at his table. The chief was become eminently. 

there was introduced into this litle society much more. iar 
equality and. fixedaess.. Nevertheless, h the. aristor 
cratic principle and the inequality which e 4 


after, the feudal soci |, for those at. least who ooen. 
posed part of is aclesinreeen of fiefs, upon tho 
pringiples of right and liberty. | 

In the tenth century, and under the social point of view, the 
Germanic element thea had furnished to moder civilization 
in its nascent state, on the one hand, the remembrance of 
national assemblies, and of the right of free mento govern 
themselves in common; on the other hand, certain ideas, cer 


3 they make no distinction of epoch or country; and 1 
think that, in western Europe, especially in France, the enere 
getic. sentiment of individual independence, is the most im 
portant, I would eying om the only great moral legacy 
which ancient Germany transmitted to us. . 

There was, in the tenth century, a national German 
literature, consisting of songs and popular traditions, which 
hold a high place in the literary history of rman 
which have exerted a great influence on its manners, 
part played by these traditions, and by all primitive German 
literature, in the intellectual development of France; has been 
very limited and fugitive; this-is the reason why 1 have pot 
entered upon it with you, though this literature is positively 
full of originality and interest. 

Such was the state of the throe great elements of modern 
civilization in the tenth century ; such are the changes, social 
and) moral, which Romar: antiquity, Christianity, and) bare 
barism have experienced on our soil. 


& 
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‘From therice’ flow, ipimeatenRivntervs pase | foots, two 
great results, which ft fs necessary, to exhibity 
Phe work of M. de 


er “5 not vabrece; thot futile thas lade 
perce inthis course; have jerieralized this result.” It 
mt ik erent ttn ul moni institu. 
tions and civil laws, as M. de Savigny has proved, but in 
political order and ete i in Jiteratare and all depart- 
ments, in a word, of al and intellectual life, Roman 
civilization was transmitted far beyond the date of the Empire; 
that we may everywhere discern a trace of it; that no abyss 
separates the Roman from the modern world ; "that the thread 
is nowhere broken; that we may recognize everywhere the 
transition of Roman society into our own 5 word, that the 
part played by the ancients in modern civilization is greater and 
more continuous than is commonly thought. A second result 
ually arises out of our labors, and characterizes the period 
which is the object of them. During all this period, from the 
fifth to the tenth century, we have nowhere been able to 
u86 ; We have been unable to find, either in social or intel- 
lectual order, any system, any fact, which became fixed, which 
took a firm, general, and regular hold on society or mind, 
= fact with which we have been struck is a con- 
and universal fluctuation, a constant state of uncer- 
age and of transformation. It was, then, from the fifth to 
the tenth century, that the work of fermentation and pe 
mation of the three elements of modern civilization, 


we shah have to study hereafter is France herself. Dating 
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only from the end of the tenth century, the social being which | 
bears that name, if I may thus speak, has been formed and 
Sra UTte levoopeot wil ethene 
te vel it will me 

pk oN lf rter Until-now, we have of 
Gaulish-Roman, Frankish, Gallo-Roman, and Gal 
civilization ; we have been obliged to combine foreign names 
in order to characterize, with any justice, a society without 
unity and certainty. When we st enter upon our labors, 
it will be) to speak of French civilization; we shall date 
therefrom; the question will no longer be concerning 
Franks, and Romans, but of Frenchmen, of ourselves, 


ms 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND HISTORICAL TABLES. 


t of those whic 
ints facts which I have beet 


I. Table of the erganizaton of the eourt, and ofthe entra gor 
ernment of the Roman empire at the commencement of the 
fith century—that 3s fo say, at the epoch which 1 took as the 

startir int of the course, 

If, Table of the hierarchy of tasks and titles in Roman society at 

the samis epoch. 

11, Narrative theme sont in 44 by Thedooa the Young. 

‘emperor of the en to Atl, eased on the ha 
Dana y 

IV. Chronological table of the priscipal events of the political his- 

beer of Beal, ten tho aite the tants ‘sn ; 

jcal table of the, principal evonts. of the ecclesiaat- 

‘of Gaul, from to the tenth century. 

al abe of th pineal events of he terry his 

toy af Gaal tom the fifth to the tenth century. 

VIX; Table of the councila and canonical legislation of Gatl, from 

the Aith to the tenth century. 


‘Unless Iam much deceived, there is no occasion for me to insist 
‘apon the utility of these docnments—it will speak for itsclf; and for 
persons who weigh and study them attentively, the history of our 
civilization, #0 obscure and yo vague in its cradle, will appear, I think, 
ander more clear and precise forms. This is my aim and hope in 
pobslahing thom, 

L 


Table of the i of the Court and of the Central Govern- 
ment of the Empire, at the commencement of the Fifth 


‘Tt was tender the reigns of Diocletian and of Constantine that the . 
‘wart and the central government of the Rotax emperors gained that 
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systomatic and definitive organization, whose smage the motifea 

rii Romani bas preserved tows. It was the same both in the em 

‘of the east and in that of the west, with the exception of sean 
unimportant differences occasioned by that of localities. For the| 

of this table I have adopted the empire of the the 


east, moet c¢ 
lete and the nest kc f the two,, to paint out here a 
nore aca Watch dation tha cesre od hee ae 


IMPERIAL COURT, 
1.—Praporitus sacri cubiculé (grand ckatnherlain). 


Ho bad under his orders a largo number of officers, divided 
classes, schol, and all nazied patatiné ; thoir duty in the ylace 
called in patatio mititare. principal were :— = 
La ius sacri eublewlt (first chamberlain). —He was af the 
head of all So ene ‘emperor in ~ partments, and ae 
companied him everywhere for wirpose; they were Hamed ent 
Sater (oliattberlaizo or valets do chestbrd)}; Uncy were divided! 
parties of ton mon, at the hoad of cach of which was a decantiss 
2.—Comes castrensia (count of the lpoeterthns chief of those 
who served the emperar af table, and took care of the interior of the 
lace ; this was.a kind of steward or maitro-d'hotel. He had under 
is — . 

(1.) Primicerius mensorum, the chief of those who, when the 
emperor travelled, wont before to get everything prepared upon 
his road, and in the places where He was to stop, 

(2) Brimicerius celtariorum, chief of all thove employed in 
the hbase and offices, Ps ae io 

9.) Primicerius padagogiorwm, the chief of the pages, 
Vesaght op fe Gecrtee isthe tater of tua wale ee 

(4.) Prunicerius pompecarioceay, the chief of those who over 

looked @ palace. ‘There was in this class a yum- 












).—He wat 


with public affairs, they were under 
the direction of the prepositus sacri cubiculi, because their service 
was personal. 

5.—Decurionwa IIf, silentiariorum.—The silentiarii were charged _ 
with preventing all noise in the pulace ; the thirty sy al Were guy 
divided into three parties of ten, each commanded bya decurion, 

8,—Comes domorum per Cappadociam—This was the steward of 
the property which the emperor of the east possessed in Cappadocia 
these patrimonial estates were very considerable ; the comes domorum 
directed their administration and collected the revenues: he held 
oilice asa magistrate, 


T—Camites domesticorum equitum peditumgue (counts f 
the cavalry and infantry of the palace), : 


Those were the two commanders of the sclect bands of cavalry and 
‘wifantry who guarded the person of the emperor, . These bands, who 


Tides it tia oticee of 
Tis forislietion 


patatin. (1) Sch 


Jim ad 

‘The mensores and the lampadarié, of whe havo alteady 
‘the: admisriomater, or the gentlemen. ushers of the 
tavitatores, who were charged with transmitting invi- 


\scrinia or-oflicers, Where the afairs of the prince with his 


were kept registers of employ 
tie Sant parts Dated tbe asin 


‘here ware received the deputations 
henee were dispatched the answers. 
Rech tepiinns - 


eaukl lat wes. 
mtu ; there were punterous officers in it, 
§.—The armorers of the empire... The master: of the offices of the 


vornutiat, Lau 
lia, Verona, rt a Taucca 
, Macon, Autum, Resangen, Reims, Tréves, 2: Amions 
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1L--Queeator (the questor}. 


He in concert with the. pretori and 
judged Tei tee is ian prefect, 

whieh the prince was to pul ah ¢ he elgned the neseriptas ae 
_ superinten of the register (/atcrewlum minus), 





at the empire. Ho had no offices aitecod te ble post, ut 
twelve secretaries in the serinfum memoria, seven in the scrinitm 
epistolarum, and seven in the serinium fibellerwmn 


TI.— Comes sacrarum largitionum (count of the sacred 


all the public reveones; all: the issued from’ bie 
office; Constantine put him in the place questors, the prafecti 
ii, ee y 


His administration was divided into two offices, seriniay at the end 
of which was a jirimicertus, or magister acrinié (chief of the 
L. Serinium canonwa.—This, it scems, was the office 


was 
to send to the public chest area fargitionum. = 

2. Scrinium tabutariorum, pepehinpalegacer in! pose 

3. Scrinium mumerariorum, 9% Wire ecauee es ns expen 

4. Serinium eure masse —This ollice was occupied in keeping 
account of the bullion which was sent to the treasury, and of the use 
made of it in coining money. in the decoration of publie monaments, 
in crown jewels, &c. 

5. Serinium auri ad responsum.—They here regulated and fur- 
nished the sums of money, whether intended to supply the expenses 
of the officers whom tho prince sent into the provinces, of the armies, 
4ec., or whether to be sont into the different parte of the empire, or 
for trizute paid to allies, barbarians, &c. 

6. Serintum ab ergeato—This was the office where were deposited 
sitver in ingots, the imperial plate, vases, dc. 

4. Serinium testiarit sacri—This was the office from whence ised 
tho funds for the clothing of troops, the monarch, the imperial family, 
the people of his court, to whom he furnished clo 

8. Serinium annularense vel miliarense—A 
reading, this office would ba intended to preserve the rings and jewels 
of the emperor; according to the second, which seems to me the most 
probable, its intention was to strike and distribute the small silver 
money, Called miliarensinn, of which the value was the tenth part 
of an aureus. - 

0. Scriniwn a pecuntis.—Pancirollus thinks that it was this office 
whl directed the coining of roney throughout the empires 

10. Serinium exceptorum.—The clerks of this office wrote out the 
account of the cases which had been judged by the count of the sacred 


I 
"The ‘attributes of these various offices were vory tincertain thelt 
rames are obscure, and we can only conjecture their object. It seeme 
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jewels necessary for the imperial household, ‘averlooking 
rations of the merchants, and watchi hat the doves leried 
pone should be correctly ‘ “There was bat one in the 


3. Prafeeti therauirortim ; they recelved und kept, ih each province, 
the setae oes una, Cana Wewarcent verte oh aes 
mac 


metallorwm, with deducting, from tl ere 
cis'ainee Orsi River nw nots: Ure oaks . 
ee Pe eae 

the pro- 


pety ft to the mom cresar treo mtr a 


Si becmsnane Wit fone trek Bp hea wov ae 
at ere rhe 
of this kind in the west, Eat 
linea vel tintew vestis ; they directed all the Isborers 
wardrobe or furniture of the emperor. 


0 Comes vertiarii. 
7 they the workinen in’ silk, linen, 


&e , for the royal household. 
5 5 charged with the superintending of 
Tateicctins pete barley inspectors of the dying of stuffs i 
of the dying of stuf in 
Kc. There were nine in the west, . 
monctarwm ; mint inspectors. There were six of 


satchel te th put redcot tater we 
e ic nervice, of tl ie 


imoAities, silver, &e, 
‘Procuratores hope the flax ne- 
cocina aleetgngg alae 


|W. Gomes rerum prieutarum (he crown teesaurer). 


alls pablicy trea was called erarinn in 
the em Although, of both 
eagles tle Ahh tai ea 


ey i largitionum had the egy of the 


and the comes rerum privatarum had that fiscus, 
Shes reeatwnss ce atrater devolved spon the etd 
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in any manner wha.soever, the prodace of certain taxes, kc. He hat 
under hiy orders : - 

51 deprtment diet by the primicerinw offeii, and divided vate 


offices. on od ae 
uf p-ertataon, Kenefelerion. Hes Yoes Risged aU 
Rano git ot eronerey tees or een plats Bi - 
privileges, .» Which the emperer made to such oF such « 
ee. 

(2.) Serinium cononum.—This office received the rents 
fas i astnaperiah propects, and apt he aera 
Ll a 









.) item seetrite li 
receipts of those who had received the money of the 


du ‘of those which had beca given to people who 
anything to the ic. 
(4.) Serinium argitiorum princtenen Hee sone i a4 


accounts of money given by the emperor to indiy: 
salaries which he paid to the people attached to his personal ser> 
view, . 

2, Rationales vel procuratores rerum privatarum.—These were, 
core charged with collecting the rarenlen of uk Gecjier od Panna 
‘They were often judges in cases where the fic was c : 

rt iti bastagarum rei private, inspectors of ‘made 
for the service of the prince. ‘There were two of these in the west. 

4 iti stabulorwm, gregum et armentorum, i of the 
studs and herds of the emperor throughout the ewpire. There was 
alto a comes staduli, answering to our master of the horse. 

5. Procuratores saltuum, inspector of the woods afd) pasturages 
where the herds of the emperor were taken to graze, 

There were, doubtless, many other petty officers, meption of whom 
has not come down fo us. 


V. Primicerius notariorum (first secretary of state), 


‘This was a magistrate ch: with keeping the register in whiek 
were inscribed all the public functionaries, their duties, salaries, war- 
rants of nomination, &c. ‘This register was called faterculign wm 
The people nominated to the places, paid certain fees to thin ic 
rius notariorum, who thus kept the list of all the dignities which we 
have just enumerated, There were three classes of riotarii, 

In each province there way a provincial chest, in all one hundred 
and cighteen chests. The receiver of taxes transmitted the money to * 
these chests, under the superintendence of the praefect fhes@urarim, 
‘These latter gave to the comites largitionum the suma necessary forthe 

mses of the province, the salary of the officers, &e, ‘They trans 
mitted the balance to the governor of the province, whosent it to the 
chest of the sacred bounty, ‘The carriages intended to transport ity 
were furnished by men kept on purpose, and formed part of the public 
post (cursus publicus), which the government alone, or those wins? 
tt nuthorized, had to make use of. 4 


4, Rank and titles moliplied in Roman 
Serene 


rests wd pay Sle in 
: 1. Vobitiasioa + ead owl! 
‘This was the highest of the titles ; it came close to the throu, and 
ferred, to do pete ignity of Cumsar, Lt was hestuwed 
Spon tod toenver san clbesof the leap Conia ee 
‘ ; 


1, Heustres, ” 


‘The persons decorated With this title were twenty-seven In aubiber 
TT ihe pretotian prefect of the Eat: “4 bey 


2. The protorian prefect of 11; 
rotor sf 


cavalry, in the 


27. The two couats commanding the infantry, i 
ph ee ling the body-guard, infantry, in 


Aue wall 
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extended, probably also under Constantine, to the magistrates above 
Tmeationed. ‘The fiiuatees were addressed thus,-—eestra tua, or 


magnificentia, celvitudo, subtimitas, 
tia, &e, Those who n oc eine tn in this re- 


—, the st were rat 
traffic of their jer anid acer and from ‘marrying women tet ane 
tie esate Caracas cae 
ier they nor their families 
subjected to any of the capital punishments inflicted ean 
thay grec easing (Yor boli wamcos So any obit 


Il, Speetabites +4 


Of these there were sixty-two. 
1,2. Tho fat two chamberlaina in the East and West. (Primicerie 


tacri cudjentt.) 
cade The tir counts ofthe palace; {nthe Rant and Went: «Comite 


-astrenscs.. 

O05, 6, The two chief secretaries of the emperor, in the Kast and West 
\Primicerii notariorum.) 

7—13. The seven heads of the principal di ments of the central 
government in the East and West, (Magixtrit seriniorum.) 

14—16. The three proconsuls (governors of dioceses or provinces) 
of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, 

17, The count of the East, 

15, The prefect of Exypt. (Prafectus Auigustatis,) 

1929, Eleven vicars, or governors of dioceses; five in the empire 
of the East, und six in the empire of the West. 

30—37, Eight counts, or generals of armies; two in the Eust, and 
six in the West. 

33—62. Twenty-five era or gonerals of armies; thirteen in the 

anh ae oi gneetaatos al to the senators, 

16 title of les was also given to the senators, probably uo- 

der Constantine. It seems to bah ie no other origin than the mani 














for the classification of ranks, It was very uncertain in its pliation, 
We find it given to men who are called elsowhere el 
‘cetisximi, ot oven exregii; thus the duces, the silentiarll (tor a in 





law courts), the norarit (secretaries), aro designated sometimes by the 
‘one, sometimes by the ‘other of these appellations, 


IV. Clarixsimi, 

We finid this title already, under Tiberias, in possession of the sens- 
sors and senatorial families, After a certain number of senators had 
necome iluatres, the reat continued to axwame the title of el 
and by dagroos it becamo extended to all the inferior officers emp! 

‘age oe inces, At the commencement of the filth cebtary 
wonld appear, 115 persons addressed by this title—vig 
seven consular personages, governors of provinces; fifteen 

m ‘the and twenty-two in the West. 

Five correctores, governors of provinces; twolin the East, and three 
nthe West 


AL Hae uth 


‘of the publi 


tion of ranks, and divided the perfeetissimi into 


inces, 
Tiany other persons in the pablic service. 


the 


magistri scriniorum, heads of the olfices of the court of the 


the counts of the sacred 


the: 
largesees, 


ii 
i 
i 
; 
p 
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lume of the Collection of Rrseatine isk historians, and which formed the 
53d book of a great historical collection made by one Th 

order of eiegtet Vi. be oth (011-269). I here 
sent you with a literal interesting production, 
weiter it trun, telsts to the. @ ire of the east, not to that of 
the west, and to Hon tarbarians, not to German barbarians :\ bat the 





Pee lines suave 
those of Sony ch We may, sai inthe abnence of dote 
ment. specially relating to the Germans the 


i tho west, rogard | 
narrative re betars ‘Os, an talerably faithful image ot the relations of the 
expiring empire with its future. conquerors: 





448 —119. =m 


Embasyy of Attila to Theodosiug. Plot of Chrysaphes the Eunuch to 
take away the life of Attila by moans of Edeco and Yi 
Embassy of Theodosius to ee Details ae t the re of 
the Huns; their mode ‘of life, &e. " 






lecoyon bei admitted into the palace, presented to the em 
peror letters from Attila, in which the barbarian complained that the 
deserters from his camp had not been brought back to him, and threat~ 
ened to resume hostilities unless they were forthwith restored; and, 
moreover, unless the Romans at once abstained from cultivating fe fx 
themselves the territory which the fortune of war had added. to- 
dominions. Now this texzitory extended along the Danube ‘rom B the 
nia to, Thrace; its breadth, was fifteen days’ march. Moreover, the 
barbarian required that the groat market should no longer be held, ax 
heretofore, on the banks.of the Danube, but at Naissus, which 

taken and sacked by him, and distant from the Danube five: r 
marchy was situate he said, at limit of the Scythian and Roman 
states. . Finally, be ordered that ambassadors should. be sent. to lity 
inen not of common birth and dagnity, but consular AE, 50 TO 
coive whom, he added, he would come as far a» Sardica, 

‘These letters haying been read, Edeco quitted the presence in com 
pany with. Vigilius, who, had acted as anterpreter of the words of 
Attila; and after having visited the other apartments, repaired to that 
of Chrysaphus, servant of the etnperor, and in great favor ated authority 
with him. 

‘he barbarian hod greatly. admired, the magnificonce.of the be | 
abode, Vigilius, who still accompanied ‘iy as int erpretets Seheatad 
to Chrysaphius his expressions of praise of the imperial palace, and bis 
(eoling that the: Romans, must ‘be very happy by teueon of hele xaal 
wealth. cevepie hereupon told Edeco that he might hisnself = 
a similar abode, splendidly decorated, with gilded ceilings, and be 
{daced:tn pomsoesian.of averp other advantage he mghh desea tole 
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had already sent back to him » great many deserters, and tow forvmaled 
eta ‘more, being all that remained of those who had come over 
it, —"e 
Besides these things which were set forth in the letter, Maximir 
‘wns ordered to ask Attila, by word of mouth, not to request men of 
higher rank to be sent to him as ambassadors ; adding, that the prede- 
cessors of the emperor had been accustomed to send to those who 
heretofore ruled in Scythia, merely one of their soldiers who tind | 
come a prisoner of or any other private tate ee we 
capable of repeating that which he was told to say: with refer~ 
ence to the ‘matters which still kept An cane between them, 
im Cnogeses ax an envoy; 
persea- 


¥ 







the proposed embassy, him, and we departed 
with the Basbarians, Gnd proceeded fo Surdica, which ts thlstoen Gays" 
rapid march from Constantin our arrit ited Edeco 
and some other principal bai to dine with us. Several oxes 
and sheep furnished by the inhabitants of the place were 

and prepared in various. wa: everything being ready, we sat 
down to our repast, e barbarians exalted Attiln 


to the skies, and we the emperor. Vigilius imprudeutly weat the 
length of saying that it was not fitting to compore & man with ® god; 
u 





displeasingly ; but he gave us no answer, and quitted us. 

ext day, on continuing our journey, we related to Vigilius what 
Orestes had said, He observed that the latter had no right to complain 
of not obtaining the same honors with Edeco: that he wne but » #er- 
vant, a common secretary of Attila, whilst Edeco, a Hun hy birth, and 
famous for his military’ exploits, fur surpassed him in di ty: “He 
then addressed Edeco in the native language of the latter, and after- 
wards told us, whether it was true or alse { know not, that he had 
repeated to Edeco what we had mentioned. Edeco became so angry 
that we hod great difficulty in tranquilizing him. 

‘On arriving at the town of Naissus, which had been talon snd de= 
stroyed by the enemy, we found no inhabitants there except a few 
invalids, who had taken refuge in the rains of the temples. 
ing thence into the desert plains at some distance from the river, the 
banks of which were covered with the bones of those who had bees 
killed during the war, we arrived at the abode of Agintheus, chief of 
-he soldiers of Hlyrin, who dwelt not far from Noi: We bud with 
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intheus and applied for them 


fs tamara the wert bat ws soon it was , the rising 
presented iteelf before our eyes. position of this place, 
‘exclaimed, as if the sun, which we saw in front of us, was follow- 
another than its accustomed course, and thus indicated commotion 


Se ie eee scare 


not yet being given up, merely served as a pretext for 
commencing it. 
with the 
= plain, 
ttl The 


‘As we wished to plant ours on a certain hill, the jans 
tuay because those of Attila were placed in a valley on the 
ie, We left them to decide at their will whero our tents were to be 
PirThere soon arrived Ecco, Scotts, Orestes, and some other principal 


} They passed the Danube near the small town of Agu, 
environs, between a chain of mountains and the river, 
‘beon marshy; perhaps it was at the confluence uf the Mar- 


the 
* This plain must be in the Banvet of Temowar: the teats of 
lila ware, therefore, probably pitebed between the Themes and the 


ea packeniag an )curs paroh os leagnes thelr sents monld be abow 

nine m the Danube, ‘The groat namber of boats alevads 
the Danube for the passage of troops, and the rmultit 

a rians whom the ambassadors had met, induce me to believe 

that they were nol, in fact, more distant from it 
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thians, who demanded with what object we bad | 
We looked at each other, astonished at aint 
inate eeclies vith stl insist 2d ansastlal aie 
had 
others. Scotta, offer ‘these words, said that for what id be 
had received the order of his chief. “ Greeks,” cried ho, “we well 
know your.craft and your perfidy in affairs.” “We prot ay 
dome 
ity 





not to. show any of our orders until they had alleen 
We answered ; “ whatever may be the aim of our mission, 

we may have come to treat of what you have just said, or of any other 
matter, it concerns uly pons chief; wad ‘We afe veonteed lege 
ro but him.” They then renewed their order for us 


As we were making our ln qanper for departore, Vigitios: 
ic! 


fi 


+t 


- 


proached us for the answer ‘we had just made to the 


“Jt would kaye been much better to have lied," said be, * than to 
return without having done anything. If 1 hnd spoken with Attila, [ 
could easily have deterred him from making war against the Remansy 
1 have formerly rendered him many services, and» [was usefal 
to him at the time of the embamry of Anatolius, Edeco is of the same 
‘opinion as Seog Whether ances true or faleey his ebyjoct 
was to profit by the embassy, to an occasion to make Atti 

into the anare propared for’ him, and’ to carry back the gold whieh 
Edeco had said he required to divide smong certain warriors, “But 


; 


Vigiliua wos ignorant that he was betrayed > in fact, 
Nefnured that Orestes would report to Attila what had 
the supper at Sordica, or accuse him of having secret interviews 
the emperor and Chrysaphus, had revealed to Attila the 
against his life, and informed ‘him of the quantity of gold w! 
to be provided for this design, nawell as of all the subjects cor 
which we were to treat in our embassy, bode 
Forced, therefore, to return, despite the approach ra 
petting ready our horves, whea the barbarians came to me 
ttila ordered we should remain, by reavon of the nighty which op. 
ue departure. Men immediately came leading an ox to Ws, and 
ua fish of the Danube,! which Attila aent us After having 


i 





‘he carp cf the Danube were celebrated at this epoch and forme 
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turning towards Vigilias, he called him an impudeat wk 
him how he dared to it himeolf before him, when he me 
what had been settled with reference to peace at the time when 





i to 
punish him for his audacity and the insolence of his e He 
add: ill many deserters among the Romans; having 
their names were written, he ordered har 





to read it aloud, 

After this rending hd: mado known all who were afll wanting, 
Attila required that Vigilius should immediately act out with Bala 

carry an order to the Romans to send him all the Scythian deserters 

who were still in their powor, and who had gone over to them since 

the time when Carpilion, son’ of Actius, general of the western Ro- 

mans, had remained as. Hostage in, bis court Twill not allow say 





slaves to bear arms against me,” said he 
to those who pretend to entrust to th 
have conquered. Where, throughout th 


decided that it shall be destroyed? After | havo proclaimed my will 
concerning the deserters, let the envoys immediately roturn to me te 
announce whether their masters choose to return them, or whether 


he 





+ they shall 
6 


zt 
= 
a 








had loaded him, he who had experienced so much benevolence and 
kindness from him in his first embassy, I told him I wae very 
touch afraid that some of the barbarians who had supped with us at 
Sardica had irritated Attila by: telling him that Vigilius had called the 
emperor a god and Attila a man. ‘This also appeared to 
Maximin, ‘who was ignoront’of the conspiracy formed against the 
king of the Huns: but Vigiliws was in very great anxiety, and could 
not divine the cause of the abuse and rage of Attila; it wae impossi- 
ble to believe, as he afterwards said to us, that the conversation at the 
supper at Sardica had been reported to him, or that the conspiracy had 
boon discovered. The fear which hail overcome all hearts was such, 
that, with the exception of Edeco, none who surrounded Attila dare 
address a word to him; and Vigiliug thought that Edeco would only 
bo the more careful to keep everything a profound secret, both oo 
account of the oath which he had taken, and by reason of the gravity 
uf the affair, Me would fear, in fact, that the ciime of haring beet 
pregent at clandestine councils directed against Attila, would cause 
iim to be treated a» guilty, and very soverely punished. 

While we were a pray to this uneasiness, Edeco came in; he too’ 
Vig:tius aside (he indeed feigned a wish to execute srriously sod sig 

















wishi ind of prosperit; 
return for the hospitality ren G had been accorded us, we 
on our way. ‘ 








to him. After havin i 
itn, ctl ls 

ny of the ler. heme 
ipemetry 


regret yy ce 
ry ee eat per 
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zone but barbarous languages that of the Huns or that of the Goths, 
noe Lat have much commercial intercourse with th: alsa 
Latin; none of therm 

Spe refagees in Thrace or 

h these latter, they are oasily rocoguized 
ing and pale faces, signs of the ill fortune into which thoy have fallen. 
‘This man, on the contrary, had the ai happy and and rich Seythian ; 
he was elegantly clothed, and had ie head shored round: saluting 
him in return, 1 asked him who he was, from whence he came into 
the country of the barbarian: 
‘of the Seythians? “You 
Teason for asking,” I anwwe ia, that you spoke Greok.’ 
told me, smiling, that hewas ‘8 Greek * Births that he Thad established 
himself with a view to commerce, at Viminacium, a town of Mawia 
on the Danube, that he had tong remained there, and had there mar- 
Pha at Pe of the town, all his fortune 


ania courageously 
inst the Romans; he had assisted in aubjecting tho nation 
ree to his is barbarous master, and, iing to 


ie 
sbles him in any way Pehaceren 
While we thus conversed, one of t 


ing out; shortly afterwards, 
‘went towards him, saying, “The arnl 
ites you, and I bring you prosonts on his perhpas 

ld sent you by the emperor.’ ‘Ast tried: to ok kim 

ae re he would converse. with us, he ordered his people to 

Sie ceee = tld me to inform Maximin that he 
im #0n. 

returned to tell Maximin that Onegeses was about to visit 

he mary at_our a ad- 


Leen ho ight aeauire re at glory, sy eoping 


¥ bit fwiten a dee Cantid pao between th 0 nations; a 


ans, aad 


which be ver Faden itageous 1 but which 
bef ocrthach value to him and ¢o all popes a his Eatnily 
then experience an eternal gratitude from the emperor and all 
ial race, ‘Onegtoes then asked how he could render himself 
to the emperor and terminate these contests; Muximis av: 
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swrarod him that ‘he had bus to take part in the aifairs, go tc 
thnnle the of abd 

vet gpcoers Oe sunny oC nee 





with thems the cincles which ani 
a the ground, were elevated and distributed, 
Here lived the wie of Attila The 

allowed me to enter, 
floor was ornamented wi = 





her, maid servants, seated om the ground, were 
composed of linen of various colors, which the 
their dress as ornaments, 

After pao oe ‘ig fn oe offered = = 
drew, and, while waltile for Onegeses to ret palace, 
whither he hail already . Lwent theongh the other buildeageot 
the enclosure aot tu ia dwelt. W! T was there, with many 











the pe who came from Italy about the affair of the gold vases, 
Rusticus, who was ia the train of Constantius, and Constantielus, a na- 
tive of Pannonia, then under Attila, ke to me, and asked me it 
we had. received our dismissal. “+ It js to. know this of 

said 1, * that Iwai in this enclosure.” I asked, in sy turns W = 
they had obtained any favorable answer concerning the object: of 
their mission. “Not at all,” answered they; it 1¢ im 

change Attila’s determinotion; he threatens war, unless) they ad 
him up Sylvanus.” 
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Tho 







dignity of which Constantiolus spoke, was that of the genera 

of the Roman armies, an honor which Attila hod received eee 
‘emperor, receiving at the same tine the salary attached to this 

seruple violate the 

it might please the 

him, and that he would force them to give him the 

when he was out 

yore bis 
added to his 

the J 


charged ‘with arranging their differences with Attila bat 
they were deceived in this hope, the em would send whatever 
oral lor he pleased, He ordered me immediately to fetch 
min; and directly he came he conducted him to Attila. t 
turning soon after, told us thatthe barbarian declared that 
willed the emperor to send hirn a an ambassador, Nomius or. 
lius, and that he would receive no other. Maximin observed 
that it was not proper to make the deputies who should be seat 
suspect e emperor, by designating them, 

that if the Romans Tefwed tin he would terminate the 
taking arms, 

We had scarcely entered our tent when the father of 
to say: Attila invites you both to «banquet which is to 
aboot the ninth hour of the day.” At the hour menti 
paired to the invitation, and im company with the 
western Romans we presented ourselves before the entry of the hall 
in front of Attila; there, the cup-bearers, aconns to the of 
the country, provented es aeup, in rdet thet, befor siti ap i 
we should libations; after having performed this, 
tasted of the cupy we occupied the seats upon which we were to 

Seats were fo aachvnite the hall, clang hase HAGE 

nother couch, 





i 


ln 


i 
a! 


the eldest lay upon. the same couch 
‘and he alwaps kept his 








a8 misToRY oF 






icipate in the merriment 
that we cecvedt a him was, that when his 


ie he Jeakea at ira with eyes of Toc tio 
pleasure, end im on 

id ao little ettention to hieiother children, apd sceined 
Eider orn a oe pe at ng sk 


once more restore it, 
As the banquet scemed likely to be extended to a Inte hour 4 
night, and as we did not wish to remain drinking any longer,’ 


Next day we went to Onegeses, to tell him thatwe. dosired to 
dismissed, not wishing to lose’ any more time} he that s 
also was the intention of Attila, who had determined opon our: 
ure. He then held a council of the minchals reese ys cm 
ofthe resolution which had been formed eae 
ae high we were to eurry 40 ene 
mrp oo retaries, and among them, Dedinunaraties 
asin who, ng been made prisoner by tha by 
tpined to this post in consequence of his talent for companions = 
After the council, we entreated Onogesea to restore to “x ihe 
wifo and children of Sylla, who had been reduced: to 
ting ‘of Ratinrin; he wes not indisposed to grant our 
8 considerable ransom. We carnestly supp) ‘him to be 
i ime repre a their Beer conan, and of their pire- 
Some At length, ashe was taking his leaves wanted 
us the liberty of the woman for 500 aurii, and made Lasgo a 
present of that of his sons. 
Meantime Recea, the wile of Attila, who sy superintended his 
tic affairs, had sent to invite us to supper.” 








ed to her a) ents, and found her surrounded by a umber of 
Scythian chiefa; she overwhelined us with ere Mae 
magnificent banquet. Each’ of the guests ‘rosa, to un > 
Sees ene emlanentie forelieedsin in it back, which 


= aes Paice manera ck rent een oe ‘supper we 
to pan for the night. tere 
Next day "atu invited us to another banquet: the same eeremo- 
dimsceahgne cant tciecs a: carccioea 


* Te it not singular to find! a harlog the court: of Attil 
such is the origin of these buffoons. The color of the bincke’ ziti 
the strangeness of their foco and manners, cavsed them to be: 
after by the barbarians as excellent ministers of mirth; to compl 
the singularity, Zercho' asks bis wife at the handy of Attilay closely 
aralleling harlequin demanding colmabine. ra 
*The learned have warmly discussed the question vhother thie! 
Reeca was thy same with that: wife of Attila of whom Priscoe hat wale 
rewly spoken, and whom he then named Czeca 
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route, Thus, thin pledge of» howitality contract in 
ieaV berber ae Vineeedceey wet mriiicees aan 


Karisnopals throngt Phili ii pel ane See 


rianopolis in compan 


who iF 

ae invitation to supper, and we departed the next day from 
jt pemries ¥ 

‘On our way, we met Spang and 





us continued gar journey. | Onariv 


il 





had become acquainted with the Trivolous Sante Teeth oheener 
the barbarians. he had no faith whatever in their alleged exploits, 


Iv. 
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Ne 
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928 Rat mie eth Anke of gud is elected king of 


Franec, - 
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ceives the name of religio, 
“S49 Council of Orleans. _ 
554 Council of Aries, 
595 (St. Germains ns blahop of Paris. 
667 Council of Paris, Pe 
573 St, Gregory, bishop of Tours, 
= St, Senoch, and several other hermits, reuder eaiscloee: 
‘celebrated by their austerities 
Childebert IL, king of Austrasia, obliges the Jews to re- 
ccive baptism. 
°#78 Council of Auxerre. 
385 Council of Macon, 
— Arrival of St. Colomban in Gaul. 
sean septa monastery 9 of Luxe. ea 
ler in the monastorics, ayo Ov ran 
and givo themselves out to be Christ, 
Progressive incorporation of the monks into the clergy. 
Clotaire Gh ato to th le and cl the right of 
otaire jowss to the people er 
electing bishops, reserving to himsclf if the confirmation 
‘of their choice, 
Council of Reims 
St. Amand, a missionary bishop, labors at the conversica 
of the inal in Bal pare 
. 1 Jews to receive puis, 
boy of St, Denis, 








Pound jon 
ass Stier aoe ebopief 
> irlotmaporel powered tovtliogst 
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e710 Pee tater titel and other wr nycinoeey 
0 Anstrasia, atin 
ocala en 


Tynan the btiheps over the monasteries! 
‘obtained Tupithe chalosioe--Rrctection efcedea theee them 
by the kings and popes~ 
115-755 Preaching and institutions of Saint Bonifyce in Germa- 
oundation of the bishoprice of Sala}wrv, Frey- 
rag Peer a Passau, Erchotedt, 
"20-741 Charles Martel toeiecnate sedan heer 
139-—752 Relations ‘of tho popes with Charles Marte? and Peyin 


Connell of Leptinea, 
Bapacy by means of ity alliance witn 
lemagne. 


755 Council of Yoru 
- Popin a ool gies to the church of Rome the domi- 
nions taken the Lombards, 
‘761 ee of the dispute w se ques- 
lione—reform of the church by a by ace 
761—763 elke a and rule of the canons by Lagand, 


of 
107 Connell of ements 
769 meh interdicts the abuse of the right of seylum 


in the 

Ingiion ictolieatinlet opesac Chace 

Cen ‘extends Pepin's donation to the church of 

Benedict @’Aniane undertakes the reform of monastic 

Thevdul, to of Orleans. 
cil bia 


eatablished in certain monas.cries, 
pate of ines by tis 


The Gall Frenkin church adopts the doctrine, that the 
Holy Ghost eds from the Father and tho Son. 
Five councils the same year labor at the reform of 

Tesestical diseipii 


Roles of canons and canonemes. adopted at the council 
of Aiz-la-Chapelle—Louis Ye naire yiven the 
Aas tS scclesiastical oifices by 

any 

i 


So—s77 of the indepe: ical temporal 
the Bishops-—Decline of royalty. capil 








4. - 
523.2504 Prooft of the tight of thé. emperor ofthe: west to:iter 
‘im the election of the popes. 
82 Harold and bis wife, Danish princes, with their suite 
are baptized in the palace of Louis le Debonnaire. 
About $90, Ideas and attempts of ‘archl ‘of 
after the example of Claude, bishop of Turin, to re- 
form the abuses of the church, wor- 
ship of relics and the adoration of imagen, 
$31—905 ‘The writings of Paschasc-Radhort give rise 10  contr= 
~Neeay upon tansnbstantiation and the immaculate ie 
$93 Couneil of Comp picgne. 2 ae 
835 Council of Thionville. = 
$35 _ Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, » 


S40=877 Progress of the papal power at tho expense tat ofthe 


{temporal ‘sovereigns; 24,_of the pow of 
Hea Caters ata thecostioeer cherhes site 
Nicholas. withthe governméat ofthe Galera 


About 843 Arrears nent thelFel the False Decretala, 
ionville. . 
sigs Hisemas) Ganibislep of Reims. 
$47—961 Saint Pradeotius,archbishop of Reims, 
$49—869 Controversy upon prodeetination and grate—Contest bo 
tween Gottschalk and Hinemar. 
‘$5—975 Saint Rem; yaschibbu of Lyons, 
863 Council Soinsor 
‘853—966 Affhir of Walfad eat the other priést ordained by Ebbo, 
archbishop of Troyes, 
860-2860 Affair of tho divorce of Lothair and Teutbinge. 
$58 Letters of counsel and reproach from the bishop of Gaul 
to Louis le Germanique. 
jotade, bishop of Solssons, 
00-578 Affair of Hincmary bial 
i90, archbishop Sec, =r instituted primate of 
Gaal nnd Germany By pope Joba I: 
= Counell of Pontion. 
667) (Council of Mayenes, 
909 Council of Trosley. 
910° Foundation of the abbey of Cluny by William the Pious, 
duke of Aquitaine. 
912 ben and a great number of Normans embrace Chris- 


vanity. 
926060 guint Oo, biihop of ‘Clony; Yeford hid monastery and 
several others, which being authorized by the ‘pope, 
unite in one congregation—Firvt example of common 
Ment in a monastic order, 
949 Struggle between’ the Christian Normans and the Nor 
mans that remained te) 
Ce eT 
903 “ananization rioh, pany or _ ITB 
‘Tobin K¥._LFirt example of papal easouiestion— 
dishops continue to declare saints in theit diocese. 
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Fowanis the Odillo, abbot of Ciuay, institutes a feast of All Souls: 
end of the i of the office of the Virgit 
century, Progress of simeny, disorder in th the ‘anders oftheveler- 
£; Sa ie people 
infinite number, meee en telice—Extonaion of po 
ances and absolutions, 

‘The popes declare themselves more and more theadver- 
waries of the disorder in the church, and attempt to 
pata stop to it. 

Private individuals risc against abuses and superstitions, 
amongst others, Levtardy inthe emvirons of Chilors- 
sur-Saone. 

‘Theimonastaries labor to eacape fram thé jurisdiction of 
the bishops, 





Rotilivw Nama) Died after 415. \Civil magistrate|A poem, entitled Jv. 
tianus, of nerarium ; or, De 
‘Toulouse, or) . . ‘Reditw from Rome| 
Poictiers. to Gan. ores 6) 

Salpicius Seve+| Died after 420, Ecclosinwtien|t\ "The Life of Saint 

rus, of Aqui. Martin of Tours 
taine 2. A Sacrod His 
tory, from the Cro-| 
to , 


ning of 
lie Sth century, 


hr 
elena phils 


[Bishop of Nola, 1, Levierns 2, Shor 
ns ; 3. a sermon] 


upon charity; 4! 
Several Jont works 


i 














| Died towards 
‘the end of the 
‘Oth contary, 











| Pumorins,, 0-1 nd of the , 
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Died in $25. 


AT0—542, 


Died about 546, 
SHt—505. 


ings ; lost. 

Bishop of |A chronicle extend, 

Avenche. | ing from 455 to the| 
year S31. 

A Jew. history of th 

Jews, in Hebrew, 





Century. 


= Fortuns-|590, Beginning! Bishop of |I, Sacred and pro- 
of ofthe 7th | Poict oom; 2. 


fane pi 
in Italy. cen Lives of the mints, 
‘St. Goloaban, Abbot of Poems : 2. Homi: 
Triah origin, Laxeuil. i 














middle of the 
‘7th century, 


Abiot of Saint 
Archbishop of 
Rowen. 


A anonymous! Heginning of 
isetant fle Bs century 


680-755, 


‘Saint Boniface’ 
(Winfried), 
lo-Saxor 


Lo 
Anbrolse Aut} Died in:778, 
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Céndition in 
Date, Life, Works 
abbot of St. | had done fur his} 
Regnier. | monastery. 
Died towards | Archbishop oft Letters; 2, Theo, 
816. Lyons, 
ied about 620, h, Moral treatise; 2, 
Abbot of St. | Commentaries on 
Mihiel. | the New Testa. 
ment'3.A Grau 
Saint Benedict| 151-821 Abbot of Ani. The Code of Mo, 
of Aniane, in ‘ane and Inde. | nistic Rules; 2 
Septimania. The Concordance 


of the rules; 3, 
Writings on The-| 


ology. 

‘Theodalf, an | Died in 821, | Bishop of Or- 1. “Instruction 
Italian Goth, leans. —_| schools ; 2. Theolo- 
ical writings; 3 


ems, 
JAdalhard, born) 752-826. { Counsellor to /1, Statutes for the 
in Austrasia. Charlemagne, | abbey of Corbie ; 2, 
jabbot of Corbie| Letters; 3. A trea-| 
tise De Ordine Pa-| 
lati, reproduced 


by Hincmar. 
iDungal, of Irish|Died about 834. hermit, nearll. A letter to Char-| 
origin. St. Denia, | iemagne on the 


pretended eclipecs| 
of the son in the 
year 810; 2 
Tettiae inter of 
the worship of im- 
ages; 3. Poems. 
Holitgnire, | Died in 631. [Bishop of Cami. penitential ; 2 
. treatise on the 
lives and duties of 


riesta, 

Ansegise of | Died in 833, \Counsellor tofThe first collection] 
Burgundy, Charlemagne, | of the capitularies| 
abbot of Fon-| of Charlemagne and 

tenelle. Louis Le Debon- 


naire, in four books. 
Friedgiee, an | Died in 904. [Abbot of Saint. A. philosophical 
Anglo-Saxon by| Martin of | treatise on Choos 

Tours, | and Darkness; 2, 





Poems. 

‘Taemold le Noir Died towards | Abbot of [A poem on the lifel 

from Septima-| the middle of | Aniane and actions of Louis| 
nia, ithe (th century, \ | le Debonnaire. 














a2 Histont oF 








Name, Date. 


Condition in 
Life 








‘Amolaire, in | Died in 837, 
Austrasia. 


hard in | Died in $39, 
vustrosia, 


betes nd ce 179840, 


Hilduin, — [Died about 840, 


Dodane, | Died in the 

middle of the 

Oth century, 

fonns ia Aqui-] Died in 542 
taine, 


Saint Ardon, | Died in 843. 
Smaragde, ia 


Benedict in | Towards the 


Belgium. | middle of the 
oth centuny. 


(Thegan, in/Aus-| Died in 840, 
trasia, 


|An anonymousTn the first half 
lwriter callediof the 9th cen-| 





the Astronomer, | tury. 
|Waifried Stra-| 507849. 
bo, in Germany. 





Lyons, 


.|Abbot of Saint 
Denia, 


timania. 


leans. 


A monk at 
Aniane, 


Deacon at 
Mayence. 


(Chorepiscopus 
of even. 


Abbot of 
Reichenau 







Archbishop of [1. 


Poems. 
The 


[Duchess of “ep-|A manual contais, 


a8, 
[Bishop of Ur-ll. A treatise on thi 


king; 3. On 


‘he life of St. Ben 
dict d’Ani 


collected by Ange-! 

sine. 

[The life of Louis 1 
Debonnaire. 

[The life of Louis 

Debonnaire. 

1. A commentary: 

the whole of 

Bible; 2, ‘The life 


of Saint Gall; 3. 
‘Theological weit 








ings ; 4. Poems; 
amongst others” a 
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Condition in 
Name. Date. Life. Works. 
descriptive _poem, 
entitled Hortulus, 
Frecult, | Died in 850. | Bishop of An universal history| 








Liseux. from the creation 
of the world until 
the end of the sixth! 
century. i 

Angelome in {Died about 855.| A monk at [Commentaries upon 

Burgundy, Luxeuil. several parts of the 
Bible, 

{Raban-Maur, in} 776—856. Archbishop of |Fifty-one works on 

‘Austrasia, Mayence. | theology, _philoso-| 


phy, hilology,| 
chronology ; Let! 








é ters, &c. 
INithard in Aus-| Died in 859, [Duke of Mari-\The history of the 
trasia. time France| dissensions of th 
monk at Saint] eons of Louis 

Riquier. Debonnai 
jorus, in Bur-|Died about 860.| A priest at 1. Theological writ-| 
gundy. yons, ings, amongst oth-| 
ers, a refutation of 
the treatise on pre- 
destination, byJohn 
Scotus; 2. Poems j 
amongst others, al 
complaint on  thel 
division of the em-| 
pire after Louis Ig 

jebonnaire. 

Saint Pruden- [Died about $61] Bishop of [Theological — writ-| 
tius, in Spain. Troyes. ings; amongst oth- 





Died about 862,|Abbot of Fer-|!. Theological writ-| 
i Tierot in Gati-| ings; amongst oth-| 
ers, on predestin: 
tion; 2, Letters;| 
3. A history of the| 
emperors ; lost. 
Radbert (Pas- | Died in 865. eological writ, 
chase), in the} ings; amongst oth-| 


diocese of Sois- ery, a treatise on| 
pore the Eucharist; 2. 


The life of Wala, 
abbot of Corbie. 
; Retramne. | Died in 368, [Monk at Corbie|Theological vi 

ings ; amongst oth. 
ers, on transubstanJ 






































nde ft 
Hite 
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- Condition in 
Name. Date, Life. Works. 





St. Prudence, bish- 
op of Troyes, and 
perhaps by Hines 


monk of Saint|The end of the) .. s+ [Des fats et gestes de 
Gaul, Anony-| ninth century, Charlemagne. 
mous. 


Tenth |\Century. 


JRemy in Bur-|Died about 908,|Monk at St.Ger-|1. Commentaries on| 
gundy. |maind’Auxerre.| the Bible; 2. Theo- 

logical works; 3. 
Commentaries on 
the ancient. 1m =| 
marians and rheto- 








ricians. 

Reginon. Died in 915. |Abbot of Pram |1. Achronology from| 

the birth of Jes 

‘Christ until the} 
ear 906 32. A col- 
lection of canonical! 

| Zales 

Abbon (Died about 924.|Monk at Saint\A oon on the siege! 

‘aris by the Nor-| 
mans in 855. 

11, Poems; amongl 
others, a’ poem in| 
honor of the Bald, 
dedicated to Chas., 
le Chauve,inwhich 
all the words begin} 
with c; 2. Lives of 
the saints, 

int Odon, in| 879—9442 Abbot of Cluny.) 1 Chara ai 
le Maine. writings; 2. The| 

lives of ine’ ‘saints, 

eepsctelly that of 
int Gregory of 

Toure; 3, Poss 

fobn, of Italian|About the mid-| Monk. IThe life of St. Odon, 

origin. dle of the 10th abbot of Cluny. 
century. 

Frodoard, at | §94—956, [Canon atReims,/1. Poems; 2. The} 

istory "of the 
| church of Reims; 
| 3, A chronicle from| 

| ‘919 to 966. 





ee in 840—630. 
Flanders. 











Helperic | About the end |Schoolmaster of A treatise on compu 
of the Grand Fel | tation or supputa 
10th century. ‘a tion of time os re- 

















(Tako, About the end 





\Chronclogical Tuble of the Ce 


, under 


name of 


vester LL, 


i. Works ¢ } 
Sil-} mere SO phi- 
$60 


‘ouncils and Canorical 
Gaul, from the Fourth to the Tenth Century, 


‘the most important of the canons. 





Ut will be at once seen that in this abstract have only it 
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Object of the Council, Riles, Acc,! 





the bishop of the place they in.| 
habit may bo able fo wateh> and] 
| excommunicate thet, if they: act 
Icontrary to the discipline. 
That et Priests and doac: 
jwho quit the places assigned 
them, stall be {i id. 


jof doin, thing without th 
lcenventt the priests, 


|, Euphratus, bishop of Cologne, 
ving denied the divinity of Jewn 
bishops |Christ, the faithful and clergy of] 
[Cologne denounce him ss & hore: 
hic, and he i, condesnned and de 
posed. 








This council, convoked by 
turnin bishop of Artoaand whi 
\decided nothing, banished Sain 
Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 
Phrygiz. 


‘This cooncll eondéetoned th 
rian formula adopted ot Sir. 





- 5 Prise 
jan appealed to the emperor, 

[put him to death. s 
| ‘This council declared f 


jabsolred from the death ef 
Saint Martin 


sci 3, 

4 with him, 
which he never forgave hits lf, 

_ ‘This couneil treated only of 

iv of discipline, and the 











+ We have, as ust 





Date.| Place, | Present, |Object of the Council, Ra es, &e.| 


a= be admitted to the commu- 


) That a who have had chil-! 
en their ordination, shall) 


excluded from the major or 
ers, 





PPtrhat a council be held twice a 


a“ Ovange are, ji ‘This counca was engaged onl; 
1 pat Pricol oc jon uti of disciplines 
a { Hules.—That no one shall 


proves that chorepise .pi, or rural bishops, are meant, 
cote paeees Er eerecbe bak isles co the bahope 





HT 


ie 
iplilt i on 


Like 


ti 











Place, 
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Object of the Council, Rules, &. 











metropolitan must vote with the 


lit. ‘The council also was engaged| 
lwith the Zapai, that is to say, thosel 
lwho had given way during 'thel 
lpersecution. 

‘Rules.—That no one shall be| 
lconsecrated a bishop without 
lletter from the metropolitan, or| 
lfrom three provincial bishops. 

That in a contested election the| 


Imajority. 

‘he ordination of a clerk out] 
f his diocese, and without the| 
spprobation of his bishop, is null, 

A bishop who does not come to 
the council, or who cuits it before, 
the end, is excommunicated. 

A bishop is guilty of sacrilege] 
fwho neglects to extirpate the cus-| 
om of adoring fountains, trees, 
ind stones. 

‘When there are priests present, 
leacons must not administer the| 

iy of Jesus Christ. 

Actors shall be excomnruni-| 


That penance shall not be given 

fto married people witnout their 

fmutual consent. 

C.@0. The causes of clerk 

fmust, under pain of excommuni-| 
tion, be brought before the 

shop. 

C. 20. If a bishop builds | 
hurch in the diocese of another 
ishop, which cannot be prevented| 
ithout acrime, he must not think! 
lhe has therefore the right of dedi-| 
ating it; that is reserved for the| 
ishop in whose diocese it stands | 
mut he will have the privilege of| 
placing what cterks he pleases| 
therein. 





ld thong ia: the: ance 
ition of bishops, the bishops shall) 
lname three persons, among whom| 
the clergy and the people shall, 
hhoose, 
The council forbids the clerks, 
ito practise usury, to charge them-| 
leel¥es with the conduct of other! 











‘t 


‘That a bishop shal 
he clan of enether buabope 


This counc!l was com of| 
viahope smonibled For the less of 
eral ‘canons ef 
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If a clork is guilty of drunken- 
ness, ho meee sisted accord- 
ing to his order. 


‘This council was composed 


\e monastery. 
‘That, under pain of excommu- 
eation, no clerk shall practise 
ivination by Saint’ names, or 
Holy Seriptures. 
The —_ re De re to 
present at Jowish we 4 
feasts or entertainments ; nlars 





30 bishops. | This council was also beld 
inst the predestinarians, 


‘This council was held against 
predestinarians. We are ig- 
lnorant of what pasted. 


‘This council was not occupied 
ith dogma. All its canons, of 








m 
ind calumniators. 








| The council 
priesthood. th 
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Present, |Object of the Council, Ruresy &e 


the bishop must choose some 

lone to exercise the functions, 
This council fixes, at the ase 
forty years, the time when vir- 
ring take the veil, at twenty-five: 
at of the deaconship, at thirty! 
that of priesthood and episcopary, 
It forbids conferring the 12%-| 





str of pris 
cording to their merits. It also 
ates scvoral rules of worship. 


‘This council was convoked by} 
lovis, on the advice of Saint Rs 
¥, whose signature, however, 
at’ to be found, Many bishops| 
re there from the kingdom of| 
the Visigoths, which had jnat! 
en conquered by Clovis, 
Rules.This council made se-| 
canons upon the right of 
jum, prescribed that the! 
riminal ard serf who had taken| 
be in the church, shou 
jelivered up until they had) 
tipulated for their safety. 
hat no secular person shall be 
. lainod ey Lt CS ott) 
¢ king or the judge, and that 
the children and the graniehil- 
1 be under the! 





wwnieated for having, without 
roof, elaimed anything belong 
fo the ehureh; that *ha ab- 











shall be subject to the! 
er-tehend ae 


7 
m Sun atter 
‘hurch. 


brethren to build asepa- 
irate coll ; that an feased monk 
‘ho marries shall he expelled the 
eclesiastical order. ' 
‘The council also « rders, that if 
bishop has ordained a sorf with 
mut the permission of his master, 
ih indemnify tho latter for 
Ih but the clerk will remain. 
it forbids any one to 
widow of a pricat oF! 
on; places under the power 
jot the bishops the real 
fiven to the church, and secures 
fo them a third part of the offer~ 
joins them to provide the’ 
id sick with clothes and 
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ject of the Council, Rules, &c, 








in Savoy. 





nvoke to this council the bish-| 
ps of their provinces: Avitus in- 

pon the importance of 
lmaking a good choice of priest¢ 
fehanged in times of sicknees with 
igning for their bishop. Viven- 
ftiolus declares that clerks c:¢ 
Jobliged to come to the council, 
lwhile it is only permitted to the 
jaity, that the people may know! 
‘that which is regulated by thal 
bishops. 

Rul 














—That priests, bishops, 
land deacons, shall not possess| 
lsporting dogs or falcons. 

That an abbot shall not, with- 
lout the authorization of the 
fei sell the goods of the al 
ln 








either shall he enfranchise its| 
rfs, for it seems unjust that 
lwhile the monks are obliged tol 
lwork every day upon the land, 
heir serfs should enjoy repose and| 
iberty. That no bishop shall sell 
fhe goods of the church without 
1@ approbation of his metropoli- 
; he may only conclude useful 
changes, 
Ifan abbot, convicted of fault, 


Ee ‘and will not receive| 





successor from his bishop, the| 
fair must be taken before the 
jetropolitan, 

If any one has killed a serf, 
hvithout the consent of the judge, 
Ihe must expiate this effusion of| 
lolood by a penance of two years, 
}The council imposes the samel 

enance on those Catholics whi 

Rave fallen into heresy. 

That if a serf, guilty of atro-| 
lcious crimes, seeks refuge in al 
lchurch, he shall only be exempted 
from corporal punishment, 

The council declares null the 
ldonations or legacies. made oy 
lpriests and bishops of the goods 
Jof the church; it forbids priests 
lto serve a church in another di 
lcese, without the consent of th 
Dishop ; to be present at the feasts 


















517 





Lyons, 





11 bishops. 









country oratories, ut 
Ipriesty in the a 
jserve them; it forbis 
\|clerks to receive women 
|vesper hour; orders all the p 
lvincial bishops to b 














{forbids the young monks 
Lerks to enter the mon: or 
‘omen, unless they go to see 
other or a It orders 

the noble citizens to come 
|aster and Christmas, to 
ithe bishop's blessing. Wen 
jutd to the canons of the council 
lof Epaone, several roles which| 
belong to it, and which have b 
laced in the council of Agde of 
Fos ; those are their principal prod 
visions = 





Ithose of the church; the council) 
condemns to restitution out of 
Itheir own property, thove pri 
land deacons who have disposed 
the property of the chureb, 
jdeclares null the enfranchisamer 







risty, and to touch the 
lutensils; and to the deacons to ai 
lown in the presence of 
Ipriests, 


jeall for remark; they are a ro 
ition of some already cited. 
nal union among the bishops i 
ommended, 
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lonjaet of the Council) Rules, ko 








14 bishops, 


oir bish-| 
ope. 


16 bishops: 





‘This council wos held and Pre, 
oa) 


4 priests foxsided over by Saint Cosurius 


the occasion of the dedication of| 
the cathedral of Saint Mary. 
Ruler —Although we ought to 
jobserve the ordinances of the 
lancient fathers as to the longer 
luration of the conversion of the 
lnity, before their ordination, yet 
the number of churches aug- 
ments, and the want of clerks is 
tor, it is ordered, without pre- 
judice to the ancient rules, that 
lao metropolitan bishop shall make 
a bishop from the laity; that the 
jbishops shall not make a laic 
Ipriest, or deacon, until a year of 


noviciate. 

‘That the bishop who has or- 
Idained % peuitent or a bigamist, 
lshall remain a year without say- 
ing mass, | 


‘This council was presided over 
lby St. Cesarius; it has but one| 
larticle. The fathers arranged tol 
Imeet. at Vaison the next year. 

‘Rules —That what batonge to a 
ichureh, shall be distributed to the! 
{clerks who serve it, and employed 
in reparations, That if a biahop| 
has more expenses than money, 
land there are in his dioceso_pa- 
rishes in tho contrary situation, 
lhe can apply their surplus to his) 
lexpenses, leaving them the sum 
lnecessary to the wants of their] 
hurehes and clerks, 


‘This council was assembled for} 
Ithe dedication of the cathedral of 
|Orange, built by the: prefect Li- 


Wwocation by St. Cesarius, was ay 
lwriting by Faust, bishop of Riezy 
"De gratia Dei qua salvamur,") 
which was suspected of semi-Po- 
prea ‘Tho council fixed, in 








canons, the doctrine of ‘St, 
‘Augustin, bat did not make it int 
Wisckpline 
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Present, 





Bishops, 





Object of the Council, Rules he 


cas no bishop shall refuse to| to 


neral of another bish- 
jop, and that he shall demand no- 
ning for his trouble and ex- 


Perhat a bishop attending the 
ape of a bishop, shall assemble 
riests and entrast the goods 
eee church to persons worthy 
fe 
‘That no person ina church shall 
jsing, drink, or do anything unbe- 
coming. 
That no one who is unlettered 
ienorant of the form of baptism 
fiat be ordained deacon or priest. 
On account of their frailty, wo- 
men aro excluded from the dea- 
iconship, 
Catholics who return to the 


‘That no peiest shall live with 
ular persons without the per- 
Iinission of the bishops. 

‘The council condemns to de- 





It renoves the ancient form fer the 
secration @ metropolitan, 

jand orders that after being chosen 

by the. provincial bishopay the 
ws, and the people, he’ sh 

be consocrated By the Team 

ietopa. It forbids marriages be 

tween Christians and Jews, 


Tho council was held the 

11th year of bis reign, by Theo- 

t, king of Austrasia, who was) 

more Aronia to the clergy than, 

his father had been, 

‘Rruies—That no bishop shall! 
Jare to propose any affair to th 
neil before those which 1 

the amendment of maynera, 








Jit be said every day at the 
ass, 
‘That the 
i bee 















583 | Orleans, | 26 bish: Rules —That no bishop 
8 priests, lrecoived notice (rom his m 
politan, fail to ccme to the cout 
lil or to the consecration of a 6 


shall ree 
| nothing for the ordinations: 
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Date.| Place. Present. [Object of the Council, Roles ei, ke, 


That no bishop shall refuse to 
ttend the funeral of another bish- 
nd that he shall demand no- 

ing for his trouble and ex- 


‘That a bishop attending the 
funeral of a bishop, shall assemble 
the priests and entrust the goods 

e church to persons worthy 
ef conedence 

‘That no person ina church shall 

ing, drink, or do anything unbe- 


iad no one who is anlettered 

jorantof the form of baptism 

be ordained deacon or priest. 

mOn sosount ef theft frailty wo: 

Imen are excluded from the dea- 
onship, 

Catholics who return to the 

ip of idols and eat flesh of- 

to idols, or animals killed by 


all be excommunicated. 
‘That no priest shall live with 
ular persons without the per 
linission of the bishops. 
council condemns to de- 
deacon who shall 
iarry in captivity, and the clerks 
ho disdain to acquit themselves 
their functions, It Siaee 
Inicates abbots who resist 
‘It renews the ancient form for the the 
consecration of the motropolitan, 
nd orders that after being chosen 
the provincial Dia 
clerks, and the peopl Sanit 
wanscretod ey the = provi 
Pistons It forbids marringes be- 
tween Christians and Jews. 














43% | Clermont. Bishops. The council was held the 


Ruler That 20 bishop shall 
propose any alfhir to the) 

ll fore those whieh re-/ 
gard the amendment of masnors. 











lcated. j 
‘The council forbids priests 
jc cron to, edleaig e 








ll oblige them to sell with bu- 

wanity, 

There shall be no action agalnat 
i out inter- 


af, (Some words ire Wan! 
jore, but it um evident that the 
‘ouncil recommends that in this 
ase the limits of the dioceses! 
hall not be confounded.) 

As priests who are ac 
‘used of fornication, or any capital 
rime, and who have no eng aey 
jo swear with them, ax to thelr 
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jinnocence, they must be judged 
the canons, 
A bishop may, with the con: 
lcurrence of the clerks, help bi 
family with the chureh treasures, 


Rutcs,—If clerks placed und 

ie patronage of any of the laity,| 
hall make it a pretence to dit 4 
heir bishop, and refaso to fulfil 
heir functions, they must be sop 
rated from other clerks and shall 
ceive nothing from the church 

Tt shall be im the power of the| 
ishop to decide whether or not 


cir ordination. 5 
If any clerks, as by the inspira-| 
ion of the devil happened lately) 
in several places, rebel against 
wuthority, unite in conspiracy,| 
take mutual oaths, or mutually| 
bscribe an agrocment to that 
ose, nothing shall excuso| 
uel fpr. ord but the affair] 
all be taken before the synod. 
‘That no serf or laborer shall bo 
‘ited to ecclesiastical honors, 
‘That no one shall be 
ivine service with warlike arms, 
If a judge, knowing that a here. 
ic has ro-baptized a catholic 








This € 
ia council reveats the rol 
the preceding, concerning the, 
poration of prieats from wornen 
ubsdeacons are’ included. Wel 
mys the council, 
hat wa know is not obserred. | 
It orders; also, as rogards tho! 
ewly converted Christians, on! 
ant of the novelty of thoir faith! 
ind conversion, that the forbidden 
jarriages they have contracted! 
revious shall not ba broken. — | 














It interdict “ for) 
0 of Cry cae 


35 bishops || The council was occupted with 
Ll priests, discipline. 
ahbot ‘Ruler ~The council orders the 
lebration of Easter poooaine 
nd. dec 


thi h of wleoal ot 
m the e] ofa nat 
vostoical age cunt aaa 
rv 
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they or their pr 
Seetors 
Irance of what iynec h 
Jealvatio et 


In. 

ete bishop, who has 1 
ia own 

ot that of the church, it must 





ithe church under pretext of mar.’ 
lringe, and belioving that thus they) 
marty, must returned 
itheir masters or parenta; and th 
jerks must not protect such) 
lunions, 
If parishes are placed in the! 
Ihands of powerful men, and th 
Leeks, warned by the archdeacon| 














Orleans — [50 bishops, 
‘21 priests, 
arehdencons 
‘or abbots, 
each tepre- 

‘senting a 
bishoy 





ses, 
must soles sufficient land for 
a 


nd furnish it in with clerks, 
will celebrate the offices ina 


per manner, 

The council ordors also that! 
\consecration of a bishop shall 
place in the town which be is 
govern; it forbids propriétors: 
chapels to receive 


lof the place. It forbids heirs 
take what has been left to 
{church ; it also forbids any one 
Imarry a girl without the 

lof her parents, 

It excommunicates those 
priotors of chapels who: 
hinder the clerks who serve 
from acquitting themselves ef 
jwhat they owe to the divine 
\vico, 


k It excludes from  ordim 


lcipated sorts, and assures to th 
lchurches the return of all of whi 

Ithe bishops have given aut th 
jasufruct. 



















This cougeil condemned 
lertors of the Eutychians, the Né 
ftorians, and according to Baluze, 
lof the Arians, whose herdsy 
lreaching Orleans. 


Ibe roturned to his master ; but if| 
lhe exacts from him serrices in. 
compatible with the honor of 
lecclesiastical order, then th 
lbishop shall give two serfs to 
master, and take the one who 
lbeon ordained, 
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Date,| | Place, + 
49 


380 

ules —Ay we have discovered 
that savoral people reduce again 
fo earvitude these, who, according: 


IP 
jreceived; and if this liberty is al 
tacked, justice must be defonded| 
lby the chureh, 
The prisoners must be visited| 
lovery Sunday by the mrotalsecond 
yy the 
their wants may] 


ten 

ir 
ents, or their own, leads t6 the 
lnonastory, until three years tin 
‘A bishop knowing that thera ara 
‘on his territory, 
‘must furnish thes 

ony 

A master who hos not kept the} 
is aor to in 





| shall be excommunieated, 
leave’the chure! 
pon tho word of his master, hi 
an employ force, that the chure 
ap ae suffer from calumny, 
lif Ca withhold serfs, ta 
a master isa or a ber 
ltic, he must eeat. Ch 
prenelty of confidence to swear for 
im. 
No one may be permitted tol 
tain a bishopric with the help} 
resents, but, with the consent 
f the king, the pontiff elected by| 
|the cle ul the people must, 
las proscribed in the ancient rules, 
Ibo consocrated by the motropoli. 
in, OF some one Commissioned in| 


ia places and the provincial bish- 


No one shall be made bishop| 
those who refuse to hav 
itm, end’ (ie would ba a crime)l 

















ane 





Artes. 
















Ithe archbishop, but concealed 
rest. The king gave him the 
bishopric; and the bishops, ther 
lat Metz, consocral 
was beep in foe of his flock, 
the violence that the 

ployed towards the deputies of| 
[Clermont. 





bishops, | Rules —No priest shall 
Lesions | deacon oF subdeacon without 
Ste, Pe Re wu 
Mdcacona,| ‘The elerk shall no 
propdeacons.| roperty ‘which bes besa Rina 
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* Present. 


sjectlof the Council, Rules, &, 














27 bishops. | This council, eonvoked by Chil-| 
i Paris, id 


jim (or hia use by the bishop, If 
lk young clerk docs 20, he mui 
pecorrested by the discipline of 
the church ; if he is old, he im 
ed pon ay an asmassin of 


6 poor. 
The council also made sover 
lrules for keeping under the spir+ 
litual and temporal power of the! 
ishop, the monasteries of mon| 
‘and women, It, forbids abbots to; 
travel without the permission of: 
the bishop. 


This council «xcommunicated| 
Maclou, eae of Vannes, who, 
after the death of his brother, 
Chann, count of Brittany, quite 
lhis bishop for the countship and 
ia wife, 


King of cd 
ree by Sapandus, bishop of Arles] 
and shut up in a mona 
ry Saffaracus, bishop of Pa 
use| hi 


in successor, 


‘This council was assembled to} 
Jprevent by laws the dispersion of 
of the churchas, tha 


ithe 
the ik kings gave to th tI 
mers. 


Rules—Several laws against 
the detainers of church property, 
those who receive it from. the 
\kings, those who attack the per- 
Jsonal ‘property of the bishops, be-| 
Joause the goods of the bishops are 
the property of the chureh. 
forbids bishops to try to got 
ian of angther’s goods, sud or| 
without projudice to royal 
ity, the restitution thereof 
to the legitimate proprietor. I 
forbids any one to carry off or 
marry, under favor of the king, 
igitl or a widow without the con-| 
lsent of her paronts, It annuly 
Iths ordination of a bishop named| 
iby the king against the will of 
43 











167 








Lyons 








eaux, who bad 
Voked and presided at the 


Pope John, and, sere by his 
jorder reinstated in therr sees. 
Rules.—As to tho rain of 
Jsouls gnany have made captives by 
violence and treason, if they neg 
ken captives the kine Beason 
‘on captive, as the 
ho the place where they have leag 
lived in repose, they must be de- 
prived of communion with the 
burch. 

The council orders that discus: 
ions between bishops must be: 
jecided by the metropolitan, and 

at no bishop shall give comanu- 
inion to him who has excormmuni- 

ited another bishop, "That wills) 
y which clerks, or other 

‘have left anything to the church, 
Fe always be valid, whatever! 








fault may be in the form thereof. 
t forbids bishops to reclaim the’ 
beralitios of their prodecessors 


= 


regalates the monks’ 
3 it forbids several —pa- 
fem superstitions it renéws all 
fhe menaces against those who, 
whilst our lards make war upon| 
h other, invade or reclaim the) 
of the church ; and decli 
‘ose judges and lords excommu-| 
Inicated who oppress the poor in| 
hite of being warned by the 
op. 
"The council orders that bishops) 
ity shall give letters of recom. 
jendation; that before sendi) 
way an abbot or nn archpriest, 
ey take counsel of all their] 
riests and abbots, under penalt; 
being themselves excommuli- 
vated. Itexcomm Lew priests) 
peo da. not Keep the ra lea of 
ibacy ; prescri rn 
Iehalt help each other when one 
f them is insulted by indocil 
orks. It forbids women to en~ 
ter monasteries of men, 








‘This council was assemble! to 














Imade by 
(Chartres, adinini 

hurch of Chatoaudun during 
lvacancy 


This council judged the 
jof Pretextat. 


ipling and ceremonies. 
Rutes.—This synod forbids 


the council in Novembor, 
It forbids repasts in chia 
ind allowing young girls and 
ular person to sing 

No clork shall oe 
but he shal ea 
jor some other layman, to do it, 

Er layman, who has 


very la 
tho warnings of his 
Sas 

0 


ass unless they b 
jests or deacons to: 
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Present. _ |Object of the Council, Rules, & 





yormas! than that of whieh he, 
lis the head. 


The council recommended. to} 
@ mercy of Heraclius the count 

nis, whom he had axcom- 

|, and who demanded! 
piacitia ‘The bishop granted| 
i 


Med seme suceed Lo ei 
k iregor} ‘ours, accus 
oy Teudusta. Th wal 


so .g | This council reprimanded seve- 
fral bishops for negligence, 





‘21 bishops es 5 was convoked by 


mn 
Reules.—No clerk shall) wear 
ilk or other secular vestments, 
lo not become his profession. 
"| A judge who hax without suf-' 
ficient cause—that is to may, with-| 
ta charge of mansladghter,| 
Itheft, or craft, arrested a priest, 
 |shall'be excommunicated. 
No Jew shall be made jud 
rer Christians, ner shall they 
be i 
0 





remitted to receive taxes, 
council forbids Christians to acevel 
Jews, and gives to Christians, 
fs of Jews, the power of re- 
ing thet {berty. 
‘The council made a law upon 











‘It was in this council that 
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7 ——_—_— 
Date,| Place. Present. ject of the Council, Rules, &e.! 


ar ee 

‘That no priest being intoxicat- 

|, or having broke hin fast, 
to celebrate the sacrifice. 


2 bishop the 
carried before the| 





ates all the marks 

at a layman ought to 

to a clerk in meeting him, 
the manner in which the clerk 


ugh to respond. 
‘he council forbids clerks to 
ist at the trial of criminals, 
It orders that all the demands 
judged according to the laws: 
canons, * for treading under 
‘foot the laws and rules, those who 
lare near the king, and ore inflated 
the power of the world, usurp 
t of others, and without, 
judicial action or proof, not only 
prive the poor of their fields,| 
but eject them from their dwell- 
ings. 





+ | This assomb.aze of bishops and| 
nobles counselled and confirmed, 
the peace betwoen Gentran and 





‘Tho bishops| This asscmbly confirmed tt 
who were: lexcommunication Eronheaited) 
Iwit Gontran.|the council of Poitiers, 


‘This council was 
i the 


nance than that ir 
ishops. 
The council forbids certain 


guilty, if they are freemen, 
nance; if they aro slaves, 


ie rod. 
Itorders clerks to be subordi: 
i forbids the 


lto their superi 














594 


615 
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Present. [Object of the Couneil, Rules, &e, 





Nanterre. 


Chilons. 


Chilons 


Paris. 





This council judged the affair 
lof Tetradia, divorced from Didier, 
land first wife of Euladius, who 
lsimed the property she had tak- 
len in fiying to rejoin Didier. 





Gbishops | This council judged the quarrel 

[between Chrodielde and the ab- 

[bess of the monastery of Poitiers. 

++ se | Gilles, bishop of Reims, was 

in this council for the 

rime of high treason, Chrodi- 

lelde and Basine were received in- 
|to grace. 


s+ ee | The little king, Clotaire II., 
Iwas baptized in this assembly. 








++ se | This council regulated the m 
Iner in which the offices should be 
id in the monastery of Saint 


[Marcel. 
Seventh | Century. 
++ «+ | Queen Brunehault, in this coun- 
lcil, deposed Saint Didier, bishop 
of Vienne. 




















ij 4 
No judge shall arrest 0 
ithout the knowledge of a bish- 


P. 
The council forbids any one to 
fouch the goods of a deceased ec- 
lesiastic until his will is made, 


own. 
It forbids bishops and all who| 
ave power, whether clergy or| 
ular, to seize the goods or 
ights of a bishop. 
tt forbids bishops and archdea- 
ns to take possession of what 
as been left by « priest or an ab- 
t, and to despoll the church un- 
pretext of the good of the 
burch. i 











Reims. 





41 bishops 







bchurels ead inet 
pariahioners, 
if have sold 





Jselves, me cht to their 
tibents 1 ameugse bonita, 
the husband has a 


jreason, ree 
ons, 


‘There are after this council sy- 
a cemege | of the church o 

i yut they are thought to 
‘Sp ofmuch Inte date; they con- 
tain nothing of importance. 





awa against tho 
priests, and the snares 

at for their bishops, It orders 
ishops to seck out and convert) 








nance. Ifa Christian is 
I his slaves, he may not selll 
them to any but Christians, 
ain of excommunication, 
‘ews wish to make their’ Christin! 
Javes adopt their persuasion, or 
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Date.| Place. | Present. Object of the Council, Rules, &c. 
lmake them suffer cruel torments, 
they shall return into the power{ 
lof the fise. The council forbids; 
receiving the accusation of per- 

ns who are not free, and redic- 

ing freedmen to servitude ; it fe 
ide, as did almost all the preced- 
ling councils, to regard as a bishop 
Ihim who is not a native of the 
place, and who has not been cho- 
lsen by the will of all the people, 
lwith the consent of the provincial 
Ibishops ; it forbids bishops to 
lbreak the sacred vases ur‘ess it is 

‘for the redemption of captives. 
627| Macon | ..  .. | Agrestius, monk of Luxeuil, 
rigorously attacked the rule of St. 
Columban; the abbot Eustache 
|defended it ; and the council sanc- 

tioned it. 

628 | Clichy. [Bishops and} The council of Clichy was oc- 
nobles con-lcupied with public peace and ec- 
voked by |clesiastical discipline. 

Clotaire. 

633 | Clichy | 16 bishops, | This council treated of fugi- 
ing Dago- |tives and the asylum of the church 
bert and fof Saint Denis. 
some noble 
laymen. 

638 | Paris, | 9 bishops, | This council confirmed the pri- 
king lvileges of the church of Saint 

bert, 3 noble|Denis. 
laymen. 

645 | Orleans, | .. + |. This council was assembled by 
ISaint Eloy against a Greek who 
lpreached the heresy of the Mo- 
Incthelites. He was opposed by 
bishop Sauve, and driven from 
JGaul. 

48 Provincial 

ste ge"Biehope, | Th il of Chalons de 
6 ops, | The council o jons_de- 
50 | Chalons | 3° bbote, t [pose Agapius, and Bobon, bishops 
archdeacon. 








. of pe 


fea.—The council forbids: 
lconsecrating at the same time two; 
Ibishops for one town; confiding! 
the property of parishes and the 














About 
658 
664 


on9 


670 





Nantes. 


Poris. 


Clichy 


Autur 


25 bishops 


Bishops and 
nobles 










feo tt 
es 


les, and to go to the prince with 
jout the permission of the 
it complains that those nobles w 
Ihave chapels shake the all 
lof thelr clerks to the ju i 
pe the ordinary, Te t 


Nivard, bishop of Reims, con, 
ted in this asembly to the te 
novation of the monastery of: 

Hautvilliers, near Marne, | 


es Baers begite oss 
privileges granted to the cl 

jof Saint Denis by Landry, bish: 
ae Doak te ete 
hastembly but does not reckon it 


King Clovis in this assembl 
had the ey Teges of the chi 

lof Saint Denis committed to wri 

ing. 

‘This council, rem!» Saint Le 
|ger, was only occupied with eno-| 
mastic discipline, and prescribed) 
nothing new on this subject. 

Rules—Let the priest, or dea- 
lcon, who does not know Derfecty 
by heart the symbol of Sait 
|Athanasivs, be condemned by hi 
ibishop. Ne iayrnan shall be look 
lupon as catholic who does not 
Ito communicate at Christinas, at 
Easter, and at Whitsuntide. Noy 
woman shall mount to the altar. 
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Date.| Place. | Present. [object of the Council, Rules, &. 


bout | Sena, | 34 bishops. | This council confirmed the pri- 
670 Wvileges of the monastery of Sain 
IPierre-le-Vit. 


670 [Place uncer) .. .. | This council condemned the, 

tain |Monothelites, and sent three le- 
tes to the pope, two bishops, 
land one deacon. 


85 or! Inaroyal | .. .. | Ebroin deposed in this council} 
684 | palace. lSaint Leger, and Lambert, bishop| 
jof Maestricht. 
658 fd s+ ae | Salut Leger and Ebroin being! 
{dead, three bishops disputed for 
Ithe body of Saint Leger; the| 
lcouncil adjudged it to Ansoald, 
lbishop of Poitiers. 






692 | Rouen | 16 bishops, | This council granted several| 
4 abbots, 1° [privileges to the monastery of| 
legate and |Fontanelles, upon condition’ that] 
imany of thelit should not swerve from the rule| 
clergy. {of Saint Benedict. 


Eighth | Century. 


‘119 | Maestricht. | .. oo Saint Willibrod and St. Swith-| 
bert presided at this synod, which| 
Pane Saint Boniface and several| 

ther missionaries to preach the| 
lgospel to the Germans, 


Carloman convoked this coun-| 
lcil which was held at Augsburg] 
lor at Ratisbon; he had just ar- 
rived from Italy, and had receive 
from pope Zachary the order t 
lnold this council. "It is Carloman| 
lwho speaks in these canons. 

Rules.—By the counsel of holy} 
priests and my nobles, we insti- 
tute bishops for the cities; wel 
lplace Boniface at their head, and| 
we order that synods shall be held! 
levery year. 

Priests are forbidden to carry| 

, except thove who are ne-| 
in the armies to say mass, 

\d to hear the confessions of si 


142 | Germany 




















"3 





ab 





Leytiiien 











msToKY oF 





jests and 
(una be vahaited to the holy, 


Imyst 

"Phe bishops, with tthe sido 

Jcount (Gravio), must watch 

Ithe people do not fall into any: re] 

{ran superstition. 

(Several dispositions pore 
ing the conduct of the priests 


This council was held by Pepin 
jit confirmed the de 
council of Germany. 
iplaced at the head of the bish: 
lwhom he had chosen, Abel, at 
pence Reims, und 
4 aoa of Sens, Ssint Bont Boni 
faco at thia coum 
jobject rg it was to reform 
@ bishops, pri 
lens pried to 
their habits, and to condeet 
lsclves according to the ancit 
canons; the monks received 
lrule of Saint Benedict ; is 
ments were denounced 
Ithose, male or female, who sl 
Ibo guilty of adultery. Ibis 
lwho speaks. 
At The end of this council 
found several pioces which a 
to belong to it: the renuneiatiy 
lby the Saxons of the worship of| 
JOdin, in the German language; 
hist of the pagan superstitions 
ithe Germans; an allocution 
illicit marriages, one on 
land one inst the Jewish 
pervance of the sabbath; also 
lcanons given by Bonifece ; 
ontain nothing new. 

(es.—We order that be wl 
is oT possession of a house, shi 
jive a sol to the church or mot 

ry. 

















lo) 
on obey in all ns 


‘ise also to ask from 


i could never correct 

pas pes cee 
ee eater 
Ino Enterests it is signed by Pepin! 


man, who hed convoked this coun 
il by the advice of Boniface, and| 
is brother Pepin, gave, to Boni 


Mayence, 
metrcpolitan of 














the veil 
or Will, and in this case 
her at liberty; the priest who has 
|done it is . 
A freeman who has married «| 
lwife, believing her to be free, can’ 
marry again upon learning that] 
= is not; and so for a woman, 
q 


em her Le ete ne 
olf porerty, an 
onsented tofit, and the price of 
te sale has kept her. 
He who knows that the woman 
hve marries ish orf manst beep ber 
‘A sort who has a concubing| 
vio fo 8 serfeoun. quit, Morand 
cher, fren. thee i 
ler; but he wwuld do! 
p her. 
if m man is obliged to fly, ani 
ite rafoae to accompany him 
yn marry again after has 


cil was held under, 
il ite, dispositions 
ark of civil authority, 
fark count must fores 
attend the synod. 
hail, under any pro- 
‘op the pilgrims who sre 
ig to Rome. 
| may not contain more 
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Date. 





135, 





Place. 


Present. 


bject of the Council, Rules, &c. 











Verne, 


bishops of 
Gaul 

























than 22 sous, of which one must 
Ibe fr the coiner. Franchises 
Inust be preserved. 

This council confiscates the| 
joods of those who make for- 
idden marriages, and condemns 

pecuniary and corporal pun- 
ishment those who aid or tolerate 

em, 


Nearly all tho] The council was held by the 


‘der and in the presence of king 
pin, 
‘ules. —There must be bishops| 

lin every town, 
All must obey the bis! ps whom 
e have constituted metropoli- 
ans, from this time until we can 
o it more canonically. 

There shall be every year two 
ods, one in the calends of 
larch, in the presence of the 
ing, and in whatsoever place he 
lease; the other in October, and 
in the place that the bishops shall 
ave chosen in March. 
All the ecclesiastics that have! 
en 80 directed by the metropoli- 

shall come to the second sy- 





nod. 
The bishop shall have the pow- 
r of correcting his clergy and 
fhe monks. 


‘Those men who say they have 
n tonsured for the love of God, 
id who live on their property, 
cording to their fancy, shali 
shut up in @ monastery, or shall 
lead a canonical life under the 
irection of the bishop. 

If a monastery has fallen into 
the hands of laymen, so that the 
shop cannot amend it, and the 
jonks wish for the salvation of 
their souls to leave it, and to enter 
nother, they must be permitted 





do 20. 
Bishops who have no diocese 
ust not exercise any function in 
the diocese of other bishops. 

‘As the people have been per- 











767 | Compiegue. 





20 bishops, 


tics. 








No church may remain more 
pose three months without a bish- 


PRoyal monasteries must render, 
count of their income to the 
ing ; those of the episcopacy, to| 
the bishop. 

‘This council was held by king: 
‘opin, who endeavored ‘orien 
Ithe restitution of chureh ¢ 





This council was held b Aas 


1 ccclenias-Pepin in the general aser 


ithe people, 

Rules,—All the canons of this 
council regard marriage ; 
|permit the wife of a to mar- 
Iry another man, if she hes the 
jconsent of her husband; and the 
jman who has married im = Gel 
lwhich he has followed his lord, 
lafter the death of this lord, 


he received, and has left the wife 
ihe received at the same time, end 
}married again in hin own country, 
lis permitted to regard this second 
wife as legitimate. 


i 











Inot being able to pt ‘the y 
twelve } 


f to} 








LL _.. 





761 


163 


164, 


765 


166 
767 















Object of the Council, Rules, &. 


‘This ememb.y, which perheps| 
ought not to be counted tite: wast 
chat in which Tassilon, duke of| 
Bavaria, swore fidelity to Pepin. 





Guarin and Ruithard, employed] 
yy the fisc, condemned to prison| 


lerime appears to be that he had 
[complained and still complained 
lo 













ir exactions, 
Wolwich. | .. «. | Pepin held this assembly in| 
JAuvergne ; they disputed nat 
lheresies on the 
de many donations to the neigh: 
pare 


in held this assembly ; it 


“Tet nothing regarding. ‘the 
as 


Nothing remains of this assem.-_ 
ly except the methods taken by| 
its members to assure themselves| 

great number of mases and| 
ayers after their death. 


Attigny. | 27 bishops, 
17 abbots, 


Orleans. 


Gentilly. In this assembly, held, like the| 


» oy Pepin, there was a| 
ing, wy Pep 


a the Romans’ touching the 
inity and the procession of the 
joly Ghost and images, 





‘Worms. 

‘alenciennes| 

In Bavaria, | 5 bish 

in Bavaria, ops 
13 abbots, 

Geneva, 

Duren. 


Worms, |... | Many Saxons were baptized in| 
Ithis assembly. 











Thera are many other disponi 
tions, but they relate more to 
lic police, than to 
discipline. 


This council was occupied 
ithe erection of episcopal sees i 
Saxony, and the construction of 
jreveral churches, 


Witikind wes baptized. 


| They occupied themselves wit 
the affairs of the church of Saxo 
Ing. 











ntof 
ie) not invoke new saints 
sacred woods mun Be de 
oyed, 


‘This council was occupied with’ 
be subject of the construction of 
he monastery of St, Paul at Rome 


‘This council received the abju 
tion of Felix, 


‘The date ofthis counts vn. 
1 io, amor er thin i, 
fui (of cike shetslahips of 
ountry-bishops. Traces of it ard 
nly to be found in the capitula. 
ies of Charlemagne. 


Nothing ia left of these council 
d their date; it is only known) 
that they cecupied themselves 
to the mannet in which the priest 
Id purge themselves from th 
lcrimes of which they were 
sed. a 








Lie arena 
eld by order of Jomagne, 
ecclesiastical 


the reform 
ipline; much is repetition ; t 
general intention was to o 








themselves fo the king to 
combat elit te | 
Ie "ferbide the ity to reeivd 
money from ests to recome| 
Imend them to bonef 


Rules—The council orders 


gai 
‘hort priests to fly them, and 

ithe chase. It forbids priests 
Igive the communionyindiscrimi-| 
nately, to all thowe who atten 
ans, It recommends all the 
faithful, sich or poor, to submit 
the Bishops. 








90. 


This council named 
ishop of Lyons, in the pl 


11 bishops, 
8 abbots, 
 Aeounts,, 


‘roveral of 
the clergy, |th 
yy 
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Place. Present. Object of the Council, Rules, &c. 





Chapelle. ling to the order of Louis le De- 
Ibonnaire, made two regulations, 
jone for the canons in 145 articles; 
the other for the nuns in 28, 
[Louis sent copies of it to each me- 
ltropolitan, with the order to see 
them observed in their provinces 
These two rules are extracted 
from the fathers and the councils, 
land contain nothing of any impor- 
itance except the growing tenden- 
cy to impose monastic life upon 
e clergy. This rule of the can- 
ne differs very slightly from that! 
f a monastery. 
Rules.—This rule given to the 
Inuns, as well as a multitude of 
anons at this epoch, shows the 
Ea ‘the bishops had to re- 








luce them to the obedience they 
ished to i 





pose on them: the 
following dispositions recur con- 


i 
‘ 
finually : 
Abbesses must submit to the 
ithout the permission of the 
lreil, nor take upon themselves 
yy sacerdotal functions. We see, 
jtoo, that they had a great difficulty 
hn making them keep the cloister ; 
for the councils frequently forbid| 
their receiving men, monks, or 


lpriests, at forbidden hours, and 
lwithout necessity. 


fra abbesses may not go out) 
pei j abbesses may not give the 


gi7| Aix-da- | .. .. | This council was composed of 
Chapell », labbots and monks alone; they 
lonly treated of monastic disci- 

lpline. 


818 | Aix-la- ese This council condemned several 
Chapelle. bishops who had taken the part 
lof his nephew Bernard against 

[Louis le Debonnaire. 





818 
819 








+. ve | This counen was held by the 
larchbishops of Mayence, Cologne, 
4 
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The council assimilate the, 

hor-bishope to the seventy disci- 
les of Jesus Christ, and complain 

that they wish to assume the func- 
ions of m bishop. 

‘The council orders bishops to 
the schools with care, and 
summon the scholars to the 
It interdicts 


consecrated by the bishop. It al 
fords ‘celobrating mass be 
jout having any one to respond. 
‘The second book of the council 
ltroats of the dutios of brat It 
is there declared that, “ No king 
ght to think he holds his 
dngdom from his ancestors, but 
God.” The rest of the book 
roats of submission to the king, 
the duties of Christians, and the 
respect to be shown in churches, 
lin thirteen articles. 
third book is a letter from 
Ithe bishops to the king, in which 
Ithey give him an account of all 
al fis passed in the council, and: 
lindieate to him the rules th 
lwish particularly to be obser 
ides those we have mentioned, 
[sy added others. 
hey demand that schools 
ould be founded in three places 
lin -he empire, that the efforte of 
is father and his own should not 





























This council confirmed the re-| 
olutions of the four precedi 


Lyon, 7 bishops, 
" 2 chore 





Werms, | 26 bish Alderic, archbishop of Sens,’ 
«| S abbot, bp 


ermitted in this council, that the 
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lObject of the Council, Rules, &e. 


labbey of Saint Remy should be 
removed, 












- . This assembly deprived Louis 
lle Débonnaire of the crown, 







++ « |. This assembly again admitted 
‘Louis to the communion and the. 
lempire. 


++ 4s | This assembly was occupied 
Jwith the bad state of the church. 
‘he bishops referred to lay judges 
the decision of a question of mar- 
riage, reserving for themselves the 
power of applying a penance, if i 
Imust take place. 


s+ ss | Louis complained in this c 
fcil of Ebbon, archbishop of Reims, 
lwho had excommunicated him. 
[Ebbon chose judges from amongst 
Ithe bishops according to the Afri- 
Jcan canons. 





835 | Thonville. | 43 bishops. | Louis again received absolution 
in this council. Ebbon was con- 


Jdemned, and abdicated 


836 | Aixla- —..«. | This council was assembled by 
Chapelle e order of Louis le Debonnaire, 

jto deliberate upon three objects 
hich form the matter of its three 
ooks: Ist, the lives of the bish- 
ps, twelve articles ; 2d, the d 
ine of the bishops, twelve arti 
cles, and the doctrine and lives 
the inferior orders of the cler- 
, sixteen articles; lastly, 34, 
the person of the king, his chil- 
ren, and his servants, twenty-five 
icles. ‘The last articles of this 
k have, however, no direct 
nection with its title, and are 
nerally dispositions, The coun- 
il also addressed to Pepin, king 
f Aquitaine, a treatise, in three 
ks, in which it confirmed, by 
he authority of the Scriptures, 
he things it had ordered, The 
Kirst book has thirty-eight articles; 
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Date. 


[Object of the Council, Rules, &c. 











Place. Present. 
Auxerre. | 20 bishops, 
4 
Bourges, |... 

Toulouse. 
Contain. | .. we 
Loire, in |... 
Anjou. 
Thionville.| .. 


Jonce when they visit it twice; 










lat Ingelheim, at which twenty, 
bishops assisted, and several of the 
lclergy ; by the order of Lothaire,: 
Ithen’ emperor, it returned to Eb- 
lbon the see of Reims, from which 
lhe had been deposed. 


This assembly ordered a fast of + 
Ithree days on the occasion of the 
lbattle which had just taken place| 
lat Fontenay. 





This council, held by the par-| 
ltisans of Charles le Chauve, ap- 
Iproved the deposition of Ebbon. 


Nothing remains of this assem- 
bly but the capitularies of Charles 
lle'Chauve. We can easily per- 
ive that they were given at the 
icitations of simple priests; 
they are only given while await 
ling a general council. 
fes.—The bishops must not 
¢ it ill if the priests lay claims 
fore the king ; they must not i 
ist upon a too strong protestation 
m the priests, they must not! 
lemand it when they are not 
aking the visit of their diocese, 
land they must only demand it} 












they must not divide the parishes 
|to receive double ; they must not 
onstrain the priests to attend more 
ban twice a-year at the councils. 





‘This assembly was held by 
tharles le Chuve; the capitula- 
ies which remain recommend the 
ance of the duties towards 
and the royal power- they 
fer nothing curious 








The canons of this council are 
the same effect as the prece-; 
ings it appears that they relat 
fo the rebellion of Count Lam: 


This assembly was presided 





must be Cail 
churches must be provides 
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form. and the restitution of ‘goods| 
land Smmunities, 


Nomenoe, prince of Brittan; 

1 having ebpeliedeveral Bit: 
Ibishops on his side, and had him- 
lsclf crowned king. 


‘This council forbade Ebbon the| 








not nah atthe couneil of 
Rules—Tho prince must rire 
the Lage powers sj with| 
jis weal, that when they need| 
4} anthority, they ean so accom: 
oe divine ministry. 
chapels must not be con- 
to laymen, but to eccl 


Raban, archbishop of Mayence,| 
held this council with his suffra-y 


nd ‘reclaimed the at ay im! 














larchbishop of Reims. 
‘This council was occupied 
ho affair of @ priest, nated 


re; it offers nothing: in 
ng. 


| This council m 
if the canons of the church of 
(Martin, who desired to be 
—|monks. The bishop of 
consented with reluctance. 


is council condemned Gotts- 
in, had him beaten 
| put in prison. 








ee 
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853 





Place. 


Present, 


lobject of the Council, Rules, &, 








Moret, 


Soissons. 


Mayence, 
Sens, date 
uncertain. 


Sens, 


Soissons 


13 bishops, 
2 abbots, 


21 bishops, 
6 abbots, 
several of 
the clorgy 





‘ 


Pepin, king of Aquitaine, was 
lin this council deposed and ton- 
lsured. 





This council confirmed the pri-| 
lvileges of the monastery of Saint 
Remy. 


This council refused to conse- 
lcrate bishop of Chartres, Burch- 
lard, recommended by Charles le| 
Chauve, but who was unworthy 
jof it 


This council admitted Burchard 
Ito the episcopanr’s it was occu-| 
lpied in supplying the wants of 
lseveral churches; on points of 
lgeneral discipline, and ordinations| 
made by Ebbon, predecessor of 
lHinemar, at Reims; they were| 
lannulled. Charles le Chauve con-| 
lsulted the council upon the in-| 
tructions that he should give to 
lhis envoys; they were approved. 
Rules.—instructions of Charles 
lle Chauve. 
Our envoys must take care, how 
the lords take it ill, when the 
lbishops or their servants strike| 
{their serfs with their rods, to cor- 
lrect them; they must know that| 
Ithen they will be eubmitted to| 
lour ban and to arigorous chastise- 
lment. 
Our faithful must know that 
lwe have declared to the synod, 
that what we should grant of the 
lgoods of the church to an unrea-| 

















they must then take care not to| 
make such demands. 


This council made four canons! 
Gottschalk, and excom- 
lmunicated again 'a nobleman,| 
Inamed Fulcre, who had leit his 
lwife to espouse another. 











853 | Vermerie. 


855 | Valence. 


ence, diving, humane, and fr 
:hureh singing, socing 
long interrup' 
‘Trance of De bith, ond thes 
all sciences, had i 
tthe churehes of God. 
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na, Which were 
council of Toul or Savonieres,| 
id which are only found th 
‘Tho xix first confirmed the 


‘This connell occupied’ itself 

ith the peace between Louis| 
Charles; with the eo 

lof Charles against peter al 

Iwith the n bishops, and) 

|points of discipline. 


‘These two councils were held) 

cae orce of eins os 
arnonth apart; 

pronconped the crerestage iad 


This council occupied itself 
hwith the peace between the kings 
they here made a treaty, 


‘This council made some canons| 
labout discipline. 


‘This counel: occupied! itett 
labout the affair of itp 





jwife of count Boson, who ha 
iquitted her. 


Hincmar excommunicated i 
this provinclal synod, Rothade 
shop of Soimons- 





Iti not known preci 
is council was, felts whch der 
osed Heriman, bishop of Nevers 


i eke accusation 
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Present. |Object of the Council, Rules, &e, 


of6pro- feouncil by some bishops who 
vinees. wished to please the king; how 
lever, he finished by prevailing, 
land nade it give an account to th 
pops of all that had pased, as hy 
iad ordered. Pope Adrian wrote 
to this council that it should eon- 
crate no other bishops than such 
jas shiould be named by the empe- 
ror ;, the bishops refused, 


Bishops of | This council was occupied about 
Gaul and discipline, 
Bourgoyne. 


29 bishops | Hincmar, bishop of Laon, and 
nephew of Hincmar, archbishop 
lof Reims, accused before this 
lcouncil, by Charles le Chauve, 
land by his uncle, of having made. 
ome unjust excommunications, 
failed in his oaths to the kin, 
land unjustly deprived somo clerks 
lof their benefices ; he appealed to 
the pope. 


This council gave to Charles le 

IChauve the kingdom of fis ne- 

pew Lothaire, who hd tied in 
iy. 





12 bishops. 


IBishops of 10] Hinemar, bishop of Laon, again 
provinces. jaccused, again appealed %o tho 
pope. 


This council treated of disci- 
line. 


Depry. lee i This council deposed the bisl » 
lop of Laon. 


Chilons, | 5 bi This council was occupied with 
jish-ja discussion between two church. 
jes of Chilons. 








Cologn: 31 bit This council confirmed the pri- 
- leileges accorded to. the pee | 








\daries of the cathedral of Cologne, 
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bishops shall have the authori 
of the misd dominicl; that th 
bishop the counts, in thei 


‘This council, presided over by| 
inemar, received the complain 
of the emperor Louis If, 
dovastation that had bee: 
mitted in his states by Hu. 
gues, the son of Lothaire If., and) 
faldrade ; the council menac 
|Hogues with excommunication. 


| This council, of Bish: 
Ree hash tertbra and grandets of ie Midpioed 
Arles, cave to Boson the tith 





jive an extract, while agree- 
jiny eth father Labbe, that if 
huthenticity is doubeful 7 
“ The Jews of Toulousd com- 
iplained to king Carloman of 1 











obtain thei! 
ie duke, in such 





torture ror 
creed for them, they ight 
and safety. 
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2. Place. Present. |Object of the Council, Rules, &c. 
~T Ito be scourged, before bein 


jstruck, should declare, in a lou 
lvoice, before all the assembly; * I 
is just that the heads of the Jewa| 
lshould be submitted to the blows 
f the Christians; because they| 
would not submit to Jesus of| 
|Nazareth, Lord of lords, and Kin, 
lof kings.’ If the Jew refuse: 
Ithis, then he should be struck| 
lseven times, that it might be ac- 
Jcomplished which was written in| 
Itheir law: Iwidl punish you seven-| 
fold, lifting up myself against 
lyou. 

«The bishops approved of this,| 


the duke added it, and the king} 
confirmed it.” 





8s6 | Chilons. | 9 bishops | This council confirmed the pri- 
anda jvileges of many churches. 


86 | Near Port | 19 bishops. | Theodard, archbishop of Nar-| 
Nimes, Joonne, held this council against 

[Selva, a Spanish clerk, who had| 

dsined himself archbishop of 
{Tarragona contrary to the canons, 
ad had ordained, inspite of The, 
lard, Eumiza to be bishop of 
they were both deposed,| 

land their episcopal vestments) 
torn off them they had the rings| 
taken from their fingers, and their| 
pastoral stalls broken over their 











Cologne. | 5 bishope, | This council made many canons 
om re 4 abbots,” fagainst those who took possession 
some clerksof church property, those wh 
and some of Joppressed the poor, and those who| 

the laity. contracted forbidden marriages, 


368 |St Maurice, Bishops and! This council elected for king 
grandecs, fof Trangjuran Burgundy, an 
lcrowned Rodolph, the son of Con-| 
lrad the Second. 


888 | Mayence. |Thearchbish| This council was held the first 
op of May-lyear of the reign of Arnold, with| 
ence, of Co-lthe object of reforming the disci- 











from. 
It forbids that a clerk of an 
ferior order should 


il be required for" 
hop, 72: a 
deacon- 
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object of the Council, Rules, &e, 


‘This council occupied itself 
pith the quarrel of the archbish~ 

faznburg, who 
lwers drains for the church of; 
ops Bremen, It was held by order of| 
the pope Formosus, 


This council decided that no 
@ should bp elected abbot of St. 
oe de Sens but by the bre- 


Rules—Let 
illed, mutilated, maimed, 
Ihonored a priest, do penanee, and 
Kk to amend themselves, 


That no one Nimelf 
fraudulently of the alins of a dy- 


ling or aick bishop or pricat, 
neither give nor 
[dispose of churches without, the 
onsent of the bishops on which 
thay are dependent, and that the; 
act no tribute, under fora of 
priests, at their entry upan 
etohtas: tint they extoft frou 
nothing by violence. * 


Foulques, archbishop of Reine, 
waned in this council Charles 
Simple, competitor of Budes, 


‘This council admits to the proof 

f the communion a priest ac- 

cased of having poisoned the bish- 
of Autun, 





This council, composed almost 
lentirely of German bisivops, occu- 
ind itself with ecclesiastical re~ 
form, by order of king Arnauld. 
Ruler—That the Wehrgeld, 
fgiven for the death of a priat, be 
ivided into threo parts—one for 
ithe church, the other for his 
bishop, the thitd for his parents, 
Tt iw'a sactilege, calling for pe 

















he I “by 
th, the priest by the commu- 
jnion, because the priest ought 
Inot to swear. 
In memory of the blessed Peter 
the Apostle, we honor the 
“al seat of Rome, im 
if th irdotal Kis 
lof the saucer ity, us 
the mistress of eccleeiast Rate 
If, then, which may God pre« 
0 priet working 
try, being accused to us| 
lof having brought a forged 
from the apostolic seat, or 
Ithing that could not thence, 
be in the power of tho 
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Object of the Council, Rules, &c.; 





| Place. | Present. 


Nantes 











called upon his apostolic sublimity| 

lain, by a worthy legate, 
the rules of the Roman law, and| 
that which we ought to do to con-| 
form to it. 

If a church is the property of 
many coheritors, let them agree| 
among themselves, that the ser- 
vice of God shall not suffer ; bu! 
if, in place of this, they do not 
lagree in the choice of a priest, 
and that quarrels happen between] 
themselves, or between the priests, 
let the bishop take the relic from| 
the church, shut and seal the door| 
‘with his seal, in order that they 
may not celebrate any office until 
they shall have provided them-| 
selves with a priest worthy to take| 
care of the holy place, and procure 
the salvation of the people of God. 

The count is not allowed to 
force any penitent to plead. 

That whoever has committed| 
adultery with a woman cannot| 
marry her. 

If a husband, dishonored by his| 
wife, wishes to kill her, and she| 
flies to the bishop, he should en- 
deavor to dissuade the husband] 
from his project, and if he does| 
not succeed, he ought not to de- 
liver her up to be killed, but to} 

ut her carefully in a place chosen| 
by herself, where she can live 
safely. 

If persons who live in adultery, 
make to themselves mutual dona-| 
tions, let it serve for their child,| 
but they shall have nothing in| 
common when they separate. 

‘The council makes many other 
canons regarding illegal mar- 
riages, and penitential canons, 














council occupied itself 
iscipline, We are ignoran! 
its third and tenth] 
canons are transcribed from the| 








seventh book of the capitularies! 
jeollected by Benedict Diacre Sir- 











Ged, 
land ‘question them on the life, 
Ithe birth, the country, the age, 

to 


Ibe ordained, the place where they. 
Ihave been instructed, if they arc 
earned, if they know the law: 
ho Lord, above all, if they are 
the catholic faith, The counell 
afterwards 








By tind 
frugal, and that all should be‘er- 
lderly.” Priests and the laity met 
in these confraternities, The 




















Port, in the 
‘Nitaois. 


Maguelonne, 


‘Troli, in the 
Soimsonnais, 
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Present. 


4 bishops, 
S-ecclane 
astica, 


Genth 
12 bishops. 


8 bishops, 


10 bishope, 


U1 bishops, 


* @ bishops, 





Object of the Council, Rules, cy 
council complain of women et 
ing ‘ot publie affuirs, at yonlls as] 
semblies, unless with the permis- 
‘sion of their bishop, and for their| 
fairs, or commanded by him. 
‘Tho council recommend to the| 
bishops and priests, to strive 
abolish the pagan superstitions. 


‘This council cxdered the bishop! 
lof Maguelonne \o restore to the| 
chureh of St. Jon tho Baptist the 
domains that he had awarded to 
the church of St. Andrew, 


Century. 


This council excommunicated 
the murderure of the archbishop 
Foulques. 


Although tnie councit tool! 
main, wwe give ithere be- 
t was composed of suflra.! 
from Narbonne} di 
the rights of this metroj | 
that the following one, upon the 
o 


sama affair, was hold in France, 
and that, at this epoch, the count 
Vieo of Barcelona was 2 fief of, 
France. | 

‘This council agitated the ques: 
tion whether the church of Osona,| 
at present, belonged to Narbonne, 


‘Thia council freed the church 
‘of Osona from all dependence and 
service towards the church of! 
Narbonne; Aurnste, archbishop 
‘of Narbonne, agreed te it. 


This council gave absolution 
and benediction to count Suniaire 
and all his family. | 


‘This council occupied itenlf with 
ecclesiastical reform ; it cited fro- 
quently the capitularies and de- 





crees of the popes; it finished ita 
iseasion by a profession of its faith, 


‘ upon advices from Rome that the 
i 








non-payment of tithes, the d 
[tation of pagans and bad seasons 
‘The council pani 
ling to the capitularios, secret mear- 
riages, from which reault 
|disorders, which give birth to tl 
the Inme, the defo 


‘ture husband, or spouse of 
jor adulterers, 
The council requires the 
lof seven witnesses to convict 
Ipriest of baring tel with 2 Wo 


Iman ; if these fail, he can ji 
hhimsclf by his sole oath, 

‘Tho council renews a eanon 
the council of Valencia, in Spain, 
which forbids the parents of 
ishop “dying without will to 
take posseasion o! pro 
|before the ordination of his 
\cessor, or the consent of the 
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lObject of the Council, Rules, &c. 


tropolitan, for fear hey 
themselves at the satne time] 
f things belonging to the church, 


iis council occupied iteolf 
ith a between th 


he 
‘and of Pallatie, on | 
boundary, 


‘This council decided that the 
festival of the translation of the| 
ins of St. Martin should be| 





‘One finds at this epoch, the 
leanane of Gautier, stchblohop of 
Sens: Constitutiones ex concilio| 


teri, archiepiscopi Senonensi j} 
this appears to indicate that he| 
hheld a council, bu 


This cvwncil occupied iteolf 
with discipline, and received re- 
tution of the goods of the 
hureh, whieh had beon usurped) 

Rodolph, Count of Macon, 
farmed with a menace of excom- 
munication, 





‘This council gave absolution to 
(Count Erlebald, who bad died ex-| 
communicated. 


This council, at which Charles! 
le Simple and’ Henry L’Oiscleur 
Were present, made many canons} 
lof discipline, 
jes. —If the laity have eba-| 

pels, it ie against law and reason| 
{that they receive tithes and nouriah| 
‘with it their dogs and their mis-| 
{tresses ; it is better that the priests| 
lahould receive it. It ia asked, 
Iwhat ought to be done with ono| 
who has seduced and sold a Chris. 
dan; we are of opinion he is| 
\guilty of homicide. 

Let & layman who wishes to 
fire away his property know 
fe cannot give away the tithes of| 
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923 


97 


932 





eal 





Place, 
Place not | The arch- 
lknown, in the| bishop of 
is. | Reims and 
his suffra~ 
inated Bishops 
many. counts, 
Charlieo. | 3 bishops: 
Troli.. | 6 bishops. 
Duisberg. | .. se 
Erfurt 13 bishops, 
lmany clergy.| 
Chateau- b o 
Thierry. 
Fisies. | 7 bishops, 
Srissons. | The suffrae 
ans of the 
diocese of 
Reims. 














‘This council imposed: 
Jo thse who bis 5 


|Simple and king 


Pr 


‘This synod restored to the mo- 
lnnstery of Charlieu, ten cherches| 
jwhich had been 





abish 

lespite taal king and admit- 
ted to penance count sferlnin,} 
ho had remarrie” duriag the! 
life of his wife. 


This council excommunicated! 
|those who had blinded amy 
ibishop of Metz. 


This councit aaee 
Law Court seven 
(Curistmas, fifteen befe 
porn neces Scie Joh, in (re ae order| 
Ithat all hava the facility 
to church pray ie peel 
imposing extraordinary fasts. 


‘This council consecrated the 
bishop of Beauvais. 


This council anathematized 
{those who wsurped. the goods of| 
ithe church, 


This council decided in favor 
lof Hugues, son of Heribert, 
Hurtaud, who pretended’ 
ine arelibishoptie of Raima y tee! 
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Present, 


lobject of the Couneil, Rules, &c.| 





O44 


947 


947 





943 





* 948 


Bonn. 


Binden in 
Germany. 


Trenorch, 


or 
Tourneux 


|At Fontaine, 
diocese of 
Elne, in 
Roussillon. 


Ingelheim. 


Laon 





Tréves, 


22 bishops. 


‘bishops ; 
many clergy. 


8 bishops; 
many abbots, 


Mouson, 
larchbishop of, 
‘Tréves, and 
his suffra- 
bishops of th 
is] of the! 
diocese of 





31 bishops, 





5 bishops, 


ishops went to Reims and con- 
lsecrated him there. 


‘We are ignorant of the positive] 
ate of this council, of if two were| 
lheld consecutively; there is no-| 
Ithing remaining of them. 


There is no account of this} 
council. 


Convoked by orde~ of Duke| 
|Gilbert; this council decided, that| 
the relics which had been trans-| 
lported from the monastery of Tre- 
Inorch to that of St, Porcien in| 
Auvergne, should be returned. 


This council, deposed, by order| 
of pope, Agapetus, and restored 
immediately the bishops of Gero- 
Ina and Urgel; it granted to the| 
bishop of Elne the highest rank,| 
lafter the archbishop of Narbonne. 
(The see of Elne has since been 
transferred to Perpignan.) 


\dged to Ar- 
8. 





This council adj 
Itaud the see of 








This council adjudged anew 
Ithe sce of Reims to Artaud, and| 
linterdicted the communion to Hu-_ 
Jgues, until the general council| 
tconvoked for the inonth of August. 





This council confirmed that! 
lwhich the preceding had done,| 
nd excommunicated the Count| 
Iugues, for having driven from| 
lhis see the bishop of Laon. It 
lalso made many canons of disci- 
pline. 


This council cited, by letters| 
f Marin, the pope’s legate, the] 
|Count Hugues to repentance. 








This council excommunicat 





972 





tain, upon] 

the confines 

of Burgundy,| 
Upon the 


Marne, near 
Meaux. 


eee 
in the: 
‘Tardenoia. 


Tngelacim. 


Reims. 





3 bishops, 


costes see 


13 bishops, 


bishop of 
Roims and 
\hiswutle 
ton im all; 6 


iabbéa, 8 arch- 


deacons, 








Gaul, made canons 
ptine, which have nothing mew: 


This council_was held against 
the Count Hainold, whase ex- 
|communication was’ deferred al 
the demand of the king. 


This council excommunicated! 
the Count Jodard, who retained 
he domains of the church ef St. 
iSymphorian, 


‘This council was convoked en 


Ithen consulted the popes eat: ty cpa ons 
his advice, elected an 
Jed Odalrie, 


The arch- | This council confirmed the de-’ 
ree of Adi |, arel of 
iol 


Reims, who put in the hi 

f Mouson monks instead of can- 
jons. The being consulted, 
jappointed and confirmed it, 





‘This council refwsed to Oddal- 
ric, bishop of A\ 

jon to quit his bishop 
mnonastic life, because one thy 
der which ‘would ensue 4 
lection of his successor, 








This council, presided over by 
logate, excommunicated Thi 
Ibaud” bishop of Amiens, onfalaed 
formerly by Hugues, archbishop! 
lof Reims, and already excomanu- 

nicated for another reason. 
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Date.| Place. Present. Object of the Council, Rules, &c. 





0 | Sens. 6 bishops, | _Sevin, archbishop of Sens, re- 
4church- |stored at this council much ‘pro- 
men. |perty to the monsetery of Saint: 

ierre le Vit. 














- 


SECOND COURSE 


LECTURE THE FIRST. 





& 
i 
: 





pet to Philippe de Valois—Proof that theeo are 
period—Plan of the course: History ; let, of society ; 24, of the feuruan 
mind, during the fendat period—The history of society resulves ite 
into, Ist, history of civil society ; 2d, history of religious tee 
history of the human mind resolves itself into, Ist, Kistory of I 
literature ; 2d, history of national literature in the wig boreeaae 
portance of the middle nges in the history of French Te 
Present state of opinions concerning the middle ages—Ie it trae that 
there is danger in historical impartiality and poctioal sympathy for ti 
period ?—Uuility of thin study. 





In commencing the last course, I was obliged to determine 
it subject, and to explain the motives of my choice. At 
present I have not any thing of the kind to do. 4 
ject c” our study is known; the route is traced. I endeay- 
ored to place you in the presence of the origins of 
eivilization under the first two races; I propose to follow it 
shrough all its vicissitudes, in its long and glorious develop- 
nent up to the eve of our own times. I now, therefore 
again take up the subject where we loft it, that is to say, at 
the end of the tenth century, at the accession of the Ca- 
petisns. 

As I told you in concluding the past course, it is there 
that French civilization commences. Hitherto, you will ree- 
ollect, we have spoken of Gaulish, Roman, Gallo-Roman, 
Frankish, Gallo-Frankish, civilization ; we were obliged to 
make use of foreign names which did not belong to us, in 
order to express with any fulness, a society without unity, 
without fixedness, without entirety. Dating from the end 
of the tenth century, there is no longer any thing of this 


Ef 
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wind; it is now with the French, with French civilization, 
that we have to occupy ourselves. 
And yet it was at-this very epoch that all national and po 
_ litical unity was disappearing from our land. All books say 


it 
this, and all facts show it. rk was the epoch when the feus 
dal system, that is to say, the dismemberment of the people 
and of power, entirely prevailed. At the eleventh century, 
the soil which we call France was covered with petty na- 
tions and sovereigns, almost strangers one to Shacchae: 
almost independent of each other. Even the very shadow 
of e pees government, of a general nation, seemed to have 


How comes it that really French civilization and history 
commence exactly at the moment when it was almost im- 
possible to discover a France? 

Itis because, inthe life of nations, the external visible 
unity, the unity of riame and government, alt h important, 
is not the first, the most real, not that which truly constitutes 
anation, There is a more ee more powerful unity : 
that which results, not from the identity of government and 
destiny, but from the similarity of social elements, from the 
similarity of institutions, manners, ideas, sentiments, Ian- 
guages; the unity which resides in the’ men themselves 
whom the society unites together, and notin the forms of 
their junction ; moral unity, in point of: fact, far superior to 
political unity, and which alone can give it a solid foundation. 

Well, it is st the end of the tenth century that the cradle 
of this at once unique and complex being, which has be- 
come tha French nation, is placed. Sho required many 
centurios and long efforts to extricate herself, and to produce 
herself in her simplicity and grandeur. Still, at this epoch, 
her elements existed, and we begin to catch glimpses of the 
work of their development. In the times which we studiea 
in the last course, from the fifth to the tenth century, under 
Charlemagne, for example, external political unity was often 
greater and stronger than at the epoch with which we are 
ubout to occupy ourselves. But if you go thoroughly into 
the matter, into the moral stato of the meu themselves, you 
find there is an utter absence of unity. ‘The races are pro- 
foundly different, oe rene ithe ese traditions, 
manners, lan, » likewise differ and struggle ; situations, 
social acenbeeh wane neither generality nor fixedness, At 
the end of the tenth and at the commencement of the elev 
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onl eatitary, there was no kind ‘of poltial ing katie 
otra ee but races be c 
mat > origin is no the 
logi: tation Social situations have acquired some 
institutions not the same, but throughout 
dal institutions prevailed, or beatin 0, aver all 
place of the radical, imperishable div of "Se a 
pages: ‘andithe Germanic languages, wo 0 
ed, the Roman language of the south, andthe | 
language of the north, doubtless different, but still of the 
same origin, of the same character, and destined one 
become amalgamated. Diversity also began to’ be effaced 
from the soul of men, from: their moral existence. 
to, be grdualy dotecher hiwal Sony paisa 
its; he gradually detaches himsel past to 
to his present a _Itis tho same with the Roman; 
opin peers ~ 
sentiments whic g ‘conqperors 
and conquered, the new, actual facts, which are common to 
them, daily exercise more influence. In a word, | 
unity is almost null, real diversity still 
bottom there is more of true unity thn there haw 
five centuries. We begin to catch 
of nation; and the proof is, that kan this ‘epoch the ten- 
ee of all these social elements to conjoin, to’ assimilate 
nd form themselves into great masses, that is to say, the 
pay towards national unity, and thence towards 
cul unity, becomes the dominant characteristic, the great fact 
of the istory of Frea ch civilization, the general and con- 
stant fact around which all our study will turti. ~ ee 
‘The development of this fact, the triumph of this ten: 
lias made the fortune of France. | It is by this especi 
that she has ovtstripped the other nations (f the continent 
in the career of civilization. Look at — Italy, eee 
Germany: what 1s it that they want? They hare 
gressed far more slowly than France towards moral 
towards the formation into a single people. Even ‘there 
where moral unity has been formed, or nearly so, a8 in Italy 
and Germany, its transformation into: political woity, the 
birth of a general er ‘ernment, has beon slackened Scare 
entirely stopped, France, more happy, arrived more rapidly 
snd more completely at that double unity, not the only prin 
ciple, but the only pledge of the strength and pte 7 


Tho 
and bab- 
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sations. It was at the end of the tenth century that it, so 
len apes commenced its progress towards this important 

i. It is, therefore, from this epoch that French civilizae 
tion really dates ;, it is there that we may begin to study it 
under its true name, 

‘The feudal period, that is, the period when the feudal 
system was the dominant fact of our country, will be the aub- 
ject of the present course. 

It is comprehended between Hugh Capet and Philippe de 
Valois, that is, it embraces the eleventh, twelfth, thir 
teenth centuries. 

‘That these are the true limits, the career of the feudal 
system, it is easy 1 think to establish, 

‘The peculiar general character of feudalism, as 1 have just 
peta eral as every one knows, is the dismemberment of 
the people and of power into a multitude of petty nations 
and petty sovereigns ; the absence of any universal nation, 
of any central government, Let us see limits in which 
this fact is contained. ‘These limits will necessarily be those 
of the feudal period. 

We may, if I do not deceive myself, recognise them espe- 
cially by three symptoms. 

1. To what enemies did feudalism succumb? Who op- 

josed it in France? ‘Iwo powers; royalty on the one 
on the other, the commons. By royalty a central 
‘ermment was formed in France ; by the commons was 
he & universal nation, which grouped itself around the 
central government. 

At the end of the tenth century, royalty and the commons 
were not visible, or at all events scarcely visible. At the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, royalty was the 
hoad of the state, the commons were the body of the nation. 
‘The two forces to which the feudal system was to succumb 
had then attained, not, indeed, their entire development, but 
adecided preponderance. By this symptom we may then 
say thot there the feudal period, properly so called, stops, 
since the absence of appinnareroal nation, and of all central 
power, is its essential charactoristic. 

Here is a second symptom which assigns the same limits 
to the feudal period. 

From the teath to the fourteenth century, wars, which 
were then the dacins) event of history, have, at least the 
greater part of tem, same characteristic. They are ine 
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ternal, civil wars, as it were in the bosom/of feudaliam itself 
Itis a euzerain who, endeavors to acquire the rot 
his vassals; vassals who dispute among thems air 
portions of the territory. Such appear tous, with the ex 
ception of the crusades, almost all the wars of Louis le 

of Philip August, Saint Louis, and Philippe te Bol. It iz 
from the very nature of the feudal society that their causes 
and effects arise. i Ligh, at 


‘that ideal, so to 
‘in ‘the 


cline, and a knighterrant already appears a ridiculous per 
sonage. Romantic and cluvalrous literature, the 
dours, the troureres, in a word, all the in tions, all 
facts which may be looked upon as the results, the com: 
panions of feudalism, alike belong to the eleventh, twelfth, aud 
thirteenth centuries. ‘That, therefore, is ovidently the foudil 
period ; and when I confine it to these limits, F do not adopt 
un arbitrary, purely conventional classification; it ix the fact: 
Now, how shall we study this epoch ? What method will 
‘best make it known to us! Ave _— 
Ie will, 1 hope; be borne in mind, that I have ‘ré, 
civilization as the result of two great facts; the develop. 
mont, on the one hand, of society, on the other, of individual 
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man. Ihave therefore’always been cnroful to retrace ex- 
ternal and internal civilization, the history of society and the 
history of man, of human ‘relations and of human ideas, po- 
litical history and intellectual history. 

We shall follow the same method here ; we shall examine 
the feudal period from this twofold: point of view. - 

From the political point of view, in confining ourselves to 
tho history of society, we shall fied from the tenth to the 
Sourtoenth century, a4 from thé fifth to the tenth, two soci 
closely bordering on each other, dovetailed, us it were, to 
one another, yet essentially distinct: the civil society and 
the’ religious ‘society, the church and the ‘state; we shall 
steady them separately, as we have hitherto done. 

wil society is to be considered, first, in the ficts which 
constitute it, and which show us what it has been; secondly, 
in the legislative and political movements which ¢manate 
from it, and upon whieh its charteter is imprinted. 

‘The three great facts of the feudal period, the three facts 
whose nature and relations cttiiro eth the history of civili- 
vation during these three centuries, are—t, the possessors 
of fiefs, the feudal association itsel! hove and by the 
side of the feudal’ association, in i relation with it, 
and/yet reposing upon other principles, and applying itself to 
creite a distinct’ existence, royalty ; 3, below and by the 
side ~ the oe association, Ln in sues een with 
ity an also reposing other principles, and Iuborin; 
to genie itself, ate ptt ot The lidary of these three 
facts, and of their reciprocal action is, at this epoch, the his- 
tory of civil society. 

ith regard to the written monuments that remain to us, 
there are four principal ones: two collections of laws which 
modor fexrning, wrongly I think, would call codes; and two 
works of j insults, ‘The legislative monuments are-- 
lection of the ordinances of the kings of Pranee, 
specially the établissements of Saint Louis, 2, His 
assixes of the Frank kingdom of Jerusalem, drawn up by 
onlor of Godefry de Bouillon, which réproduce the image of 
the feudal society more complotely more faithfully than 
yay other document. 
two works of jurisconsults are—1. The Cyutume de 
Brauvaisis, by Beaumanoir, 2. The Traité de Cancienne 
hs lence des Francais ; ot Conseils & un Ami, by Pierre 
de Fontaines. 
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I shall stady with you these monuments of the feudal le 
gislation as 1 have studied the barbarian laws and cupitule 
ries, by carefully analyzing thom, and, aOR 
comprehend their contents, and to exactly i! 
nature. -- 

From civil society we shall. pass to religious. we 
shall consider it, beara have already done, 1. papers 
peculiar and internal organization. 2. In its relations with 
civil society, with the state. 3. Finally, in its relations with 
eet eter government of the universal church—thnt is, 
with papacy. - 

‘The history of society, if 1 do not deceive will 
thus be completed; we shall thea enter into. the history of 
the human mind. At this epoch it.resides in two great 
two distinct literatures: 1, A learned literature, written in 
Latin, addressed solely to the learned) classes, lay or eeele- 
siastical, and which contains the theology and. of 
the time. 2. A national, popular literature, entirely: in the 
vulgar tongue, addressed to the whole community, particu 
larly to idlers and to the lower classes. Whosoever. 
lects either of these two facts, whoever does not 
Spiead hese two disaestare pace Aces not see the 
marching abreast, rarely close to each other, rarely acheg 
upon tas, another, but both powerful and holding an impor 
tant place, who does not see all this, will have but an incom 
plete and fulse idea of the intellectual history of this epoch, 
of tho state and progress of mind, 

Such, in its whole, is the plan of the present course. 

Here, most assuredly ix a vast field opened to our study. 

‘There is here enough long to excite and nouri 

curiosity. But is so great an epoch of our history—is France 

in the rudest crisis of her development—in a word, the mid- 

die ages, are they with us a mere matter of learning, a more 

abject of curiosity? Have we not the most universal and 

pressing interest in thoroughly understanding it? Has the 
st no other value attached to it than for erudition? bus it 

jibe totally foreign to the present, to our life? 

‘Two facts, if I mistake not, two contemporary visible facts, 

© that such is aot me case. 7 ice 

‘The imagination at the present day is evi gratified 
in carrying itself back ett this AS Its patie its 
manners, its pdrentures, its monuments, have an attraction 
for the public which cannot be mistaken, We may, upon 
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shis subject, interrogate letters and the aris; we may open 
she histories, romance, poems of our time ; we may enter the 
furniture and. enetbaily note NCPR na ae au Aaee 
middle ages cultivated, reproduced, oecupyi by 
amusing the taste of that portion of the, public Shien ee 
ume to spare for its intellectual wants and pleasures. 

At the same time there is manifested, on the part of some 
enlightened and honorable men, sincere friends to the learn- 
pa ee progress of humanity, an increasing aversion towards 
an ni ag mee on Page Leis pecs 

re seek inspirations, or merely poetical pleasure, carry 
literature back towards barbarism; in their eyes, those who, 


from & political point of view, and amidst an enormous mass 
of error and of evil, seck to find in it any thing of good, 
those, whether they wish it or not, favor the system of des- 
potism and privilege. These unrelenting enemies of the 
ay ages: Pace Doge he the public who.can eve 
any pleasuré in going merely in imagination, it 
apenas aie 


ages, and seem to predi despotism 
continues, the ss of all the absurdities, of all the evils, 
which thea weighed upon nations. 

‘This clearly proves that the middle ages are quite other 
than a matter of learning to ws; that they correspond to in- 
terests more real, more direct than those of historical erudi- 
tion and criticism, to sentiments more general, more full of 
life than that of more curiosity. 

How can we be surprised at this? The twofold fact 
which [ spoke of is sae ee result, and as it were a new 
form of the two essential characteristics of the middle ages, 
the two facts by which that epoch has held #0 great a place 
in the history of our civilization, and influenced posterior 
ages 80 powerfully. 

On the one hand, it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that thore is the cradle of modern societies and manners. 
‘Thence date—1. Modern languages, ‘and especially our own. 
2, Modern literatures, precisely in all that there is in them 
of the national, the teas; of the foreign: to all mere learn- 
fing, to all imitation of other times, of other countries. 3. 
’ greater portion of modern monuments, monuments in 
which, for many centuries, the lo have assembled, and 
still: continue to assemble, chu: » palaces, town-balls, 
works of art and public utility of every-kind, 4. Almost all 
historical families, families who have played a part and 
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laced their name in the various phases of our dessiny, 5 
Vy number of national events, importantin themselves 
and for a long time popular, the crusades, chi ina 
word, almost every thing which for centuries. and 
agitated the imagination of the French people. 

This is evidently the heroic age of modern nations, SE 
others, of France. What more natural than its poetical 
fluence and attraction en od 

By the side of this fact, however, we ‘encounter another 
nd less separa the pepo — middle ages 
was constantly insupportable and odious, and especially so is 
France. Never did the cradle of a nation inspire it with 
such antipathy; the feudal system, its institutions and prime 
ciples, never obtained that unhesitating adhesion, the result 
wf habit, which nations have often given to the yery worst 
systems of social organization. France constantly 
to escape from them, to abolish them. Whosoever | 
them a blow, kings, jurisconsults,the church, was sanctioned 
and became popular; despotism itself, when it seemed a 
means of deliverance from them, was accepted ss a benefit. 

The eighteenth century and the French ion have 
boen for us the last phase, the definite expression of this 
fact of our history. Whon they broke forth, the social state 
of the middle ages had long been changed, enorvated, dis- 
solved, Yot it was against its consequences and recollec- 
tions that, in the popular mind and intention, this great shock 
was more especially accomplished. ‘The society whic 
then perished, was the society which the Germanic invasion 
bad created in the west, and of which feudalism was the first 
and essential form. [t was, in truth, no longer im existence ¢ 
yet it was against it that the revolution was directed, 

But precisely because of this fact, precisely because the 
eighteenth century and the revolution were the definitive ex- 
plosion of the national antipathy to the social state of the 
middle ages, two things were inevitably destined to 
and in fact did happen: 1. In their violent efforts against 
the memory and remains of this epoch, the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the revolution would necessarily fail in impartiality 
towards it, and would not recognise the good which might 
be met with in it; and it would in like manner overlook its 
poetica: character, its merit, and its attractions as the cradle 
of certain clements of the national life. ‘The epochs in which 

he critical spirit dominates, that is to suy, those whick 
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decupy themselves more especially with examining and de- 
molishing, generally understand but litde of the poctica 
times, those times when man complacently gives himself ti 
the impulsion of his manners and the facts which surround 
him, They understand more especially lite of what there is 
of the true and poetical in the times against which they make 
war. m the writings of the eighteenth century, those at 
loast which really have the character of the epoch, and con= 
tributed to the great revolution then accomplished ; you will 
see that the human mind there shows very little’ sensi- 
ble of the postical morit of any social state much differing 
from the type which they then conceived and followed, es- 
pecially of the poctical merit of the rude and unrefined times, 
and, among those times, of the middle ages. The Hssai swr 
les murs et Vesprit des nations is in this way the most faith- 
ful ie the general disposition of the age: look there 
for the history of the middle ages: you will see that Vol- 
taire incessantly applied himself to the task of extracting all 
that is gross; absurd, odious, calamitous, in this epoch: He 
was right, thi hly right in the definitive judgment which 
he gave of it, and in his efforts to abolish its remains. But 
that is all that he sees of it; he thinks only of judging and 
abolishing, in his’ historical writings, that te (0 say, in his 
works of polemical criticism; for Voltaire hax done othor 


things than criticism. Voltaire was also a poet, and when 
he gave himself up to his imagination, to his poetical in 
stincts, he foand impressions greatly differing from his judg- 
ment. He has spoken of the middle ages elsewhere than 
in the Essar sur les maurs et Texprit des nations, and how 
as he spoken of it? 


“Oh! Sheureux temps que celui de cos fables, 
Dos bane déimony tes eeeita faery, 
‘Des farfadovs, aux mortels secourables ! 
= ecb tous 08 jas sete 

ms eon chAteau, —pros f 
Ie et Vouols, et 1a mae et la fille, 
Et les voisins, et toute In famille, 
Ouyrulent oreille & wonsieur Faumbater, 
‘Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier, 

On a banni lex démons et Hex Eos ; 
‘Sous In raison los grices étouflies 
Liyront nos caruns & Vinsipicit 

Lao raisonnnt tristomont Waccrédit 

On court, hélar! apres ls wérité: . 
Ah! croyez-moi, V'erreur & von mérite.” 
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Voltaire is wrong to call the poctical side” 
times erreur; Pootry there doubtless i 
ar ype vgn opr beech a ols 

vel ferent from philosophical truth, a 
awered. we very legitimate wants of human nature. Thisin- 
cidental observation, however, is of but litle importance; 
what is necessary to be remarked, is the singular contram 
botween panes ware sponte and Voltaire the ss The 

acutely feel the middle ages impressions to which 
epeihs shows. Mitentt amduttvemeea ; the one deplores 
the loss of those impressions which the other applies bim- 
self to destroy: nothing, surely, better manifests that wast 





talent, appears to me, upon the whole, a groping rather than 
a regeneration. In my opinion, it proceeds from very dis 
tinguished men, sometimes sincerely inspired, but who oftes 
deviate in seeking a good vein, rather than from people who 
have found one, and are working it with Confidence. But in 
truth, in the actual state of society and mind, the evil cannot 
become very grave. Are not publicity and eriticism al 

at hand in the literary world as well as inthe political 

and always ready to render everywhere the same services, 
to warn, restrain, to combat, in fine, to prevent us from 

under the exclusive domination of a coterie or system ? 
‘They do not spare the mew school; and the public, the 
genuine and general public, while receiving it with 

ness, does not seom disposed to become subjected by it. It 
judges it, and sometimes even rebukes it rather roughly 
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Nothing, therefore, seems to me to indicate that barbariem 
is about to resume sway over the national taste. 

Besides, we must take life where life manifests itself; the 
wind, from. whatever quarter it blows ; talent, wherever it 
has pleased Heaven to bestow it. For we need above all 
things in the literary world talent and life. ‘The worst that 
can happen to us here is immobility and sterility. 

Is danger to political impartiality the character of the ro+ 
action which they deplore t This must be absolutely denied. 
Impartiality will never be » Popular tondency, the error of 
the massos ; they are govemmed by simple, exclusive idens 

ions; there is no fear of their ever judging too fa- 

of the middle ages and their social state, ween 

interests; national traditions in this respect preserve, if not 

all their potency, at least sufficient influence to ‘ent all 

excess. The spared which is spoken of will scarcely 

enetrate below the regions of science and of philosophical 
cussion. 

And what is it in these regions themselves, and among the 
very men who most pique themselves on it? Dos it impel 
them in any way towards the doctrines of the middle ages? 
to any ap of their institutions —of their social state? 
Notin the least degree. modera 
societies rest, the progress thi uirements. 


ourselves eee 


ly. 
‘There is evidently theroin no diesen either for the liberty 
of the human mind, or for the good organization of society. 
Might there not be, on the other hand, great advantages ir 
= ical impartiality, this poetical sympathy for ancien 


ot 
And firet, is it nothing to have a source of emotions an 








ity it desires more extension, more variety. Hence the ie- 
ce and the charm of the past, of national traditions, of 
all that portion of the life of nations in which 
wanders and. freely enjoys itself, amidst a space e 
vast than actual life. Nations may one moment, under the 
influence of a violent crisis, deny their past—oven curse it, 
they cannot forget it, nor long or absolutely detach 
selves from it. Ona certain occasion, in one of the 
eral parliaments held in England under Cromwell, in that 
which took the name of one of its members, a ridiculous 
personage, in the Barebone parliament, fanatic arose, and 
demanded that in all the offices, in all public establishments, 
. they should destroy the archives, the records, all the written 
monuments of old England. ‘This was an excess of that 
fever which sometimes scizes nations, amidst the most mse 
ful, the most glorious regenerations ; Cromwell, more sensi= 
ble, had the proposition rejected. Is it to be supposed that 
it would long have had the assent of England, that it would 
truly have attained its ond ? * 
In my opinion, the school of the eighteenth century has 
more than once committed this mistake of not comes 
the whole of the part which imagination plays in the life of 
man aod of society. It hss attacked, cried down, on the 
one hand, every thing ancient, on the other,.all which as- 
sumed to be eternal, history and religion: that is, at has 
seemed to dispute, to wish to take from men the past and the 
fature, in, order to concentrate them in the present. The 
snistake.explains itself, even, excuses itself by the ardor of 
ho struggle then on foot, and by the empire of the passion 
of the moment, which satisfied those requirements of emotion 
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i Lee daar in homan nature. But it 

i of serious consequence. It wore 
easy to show. the proof and effects of this in a thousand de~ 
tails of our contemporaneous history. 


somo of the faults of our literature, and even of our charace 
tor, have been a Should it then be extended beyond 
these natural limits? | Is it to be regretted that the past 
should again become something for us, that we should again 


In a political point of view, and invan entirely positive 
aim, Ble ward a bares Me advantage. The pees ll peed 
‘ions in fixing and fertilizing institutions, is very great. Our 
institutions are beneficial and powerful; they rest upon truly 
national intorests, upon ideas which have Sete deeply 
into minds. . Sull they are young; they do not claim the 
authority of a long experience, at all events not ofa lon, 
national experience. It was in tho name of reason, o} 

\ that they first appeared : they took birth in doc- 
trines : a noble origin, but for some time subject to the uncer- 
tainties, the vicissitudes of the human mind, What more 
useful than to make them thus strike root in the past; to 
unite the ponainien and guarantees of our social order to 
ae if seen, to guarantees sought in the same path + 

ugh ages 2 Facts are at present popular; facts have fa+ 
Yor and credit. Well, let the institutions, the ideas which 
are dear to us, be strongly established in the bosom of frets, 
of the facts of all time ; let the trace of them be everywhere 
found ; let them everywhere reappear in our history. They 
will thence derive force, and we ourselves dignity ; fora na- 
tion has higher esteem for itself, and has greater prido in it- 
self, when jit can thus, in a long series of ages, prolong its 
destiny and its seatiments. 

Lastly, another advantage, an advantage of an entirely dif. 
ferent nature, but no less considerable, must result to us fcom 
beget towards the middle ages, and from an attentive 
aad familiar contemplation of that epoch. 

‘That the social reform which is brought about in our times 
under our eyes, is immense, io man of sense can deny, 
Never were human relations regulated with more justice, 
never has the result been a more general well-being. 
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Not only is social reform great, but I um convinced thite 
correspondent moral reform has also ite tie oo 2 
that, perhaps, at no epoch has there been, upon the whole, 0 
much propriety in human life, so many men a 
that never has less public force beén necessary to 
dividual wills. Practical morality, I am convinced, has 
almost as much progress as the well-being and the prospeniy 
of the country, oe ~~ ae 

But under another point of viow we have, I think, mach 
to gain, and we are ively reproachable, We have lived for 
fihy years under the influence of general ideas, more an/ 
more accredited and powerful, under the weight of form: 
dublo, almost indescribable events. Thence has resulted a 
certain weakness, a certain effeminacy ia minds and in cha 
tractors, Individual wills and convictions want energy and 
Lita in hres ied ‘The: — ym — 
opinion, they obey a general impulse, ‘way to. 
ctrl iatoesbe Whether to resist of to act, éich has 
but little idea of his own strength, little’ confidence) in his 
own thoughts. ‘The individuality, in a word, the inwanl and 
personal energy of man, is weak and timid. ‘Amidst 
gress of general liberty, men seem to have lost the: proud 
sentiment of their own liberty. wag 

Such not the middle ages; the social condition of 
those was deplorable ; human morality very inferior, 
according to what is told us, to that of our times. “Boutin 
men, fant aage ‘was strong—will, exfergetic, _—— 

There were then few general ideas which governed all 
minds, fow events which, in all parts of tho territory, inal 
situations, weighed upon characters. ‘The individual die: 
played himself upon his own account, aceording to his own 
inclination, irregularly, and with confidence; ‘the moral aa 
ture of man appoured here and there with all its ambition, all 
its energy. A spectacle not only dramatic and attractive, 
but instructive and useful ; which offers us nothing to 
nothing to imitate, but much to learn ftom, wore itonly by 
constantly recalling our attention to that wherein we are de- 
ficient, by showing us what aman may do when hé knows 
how to believe and tw will. ° 

Such werits certainly will justify the care which we shall 
take in our study ; and it will, | hope, be seen, that in being 
just, fully just towards this great epoch, there is for us/n0 
danger and some benefit. 
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SECOND LECTURE: 


Iv has been shown that the feudal period’ embraces the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries: Before entering 
upon it, before studying it in itself and according to the plan 
which I have drawn out, it is necessary that we should 
some distinct idea of the origins of feudalism ; it is necessary 
to follow it, and to present it to our minds in all the various 
phases of its progressive formation, from the fifth to the tenth 


L intentionally say, its progressive formation. No great 
fact, no social state, makes its appearance complete and at 
once; it is formed slowly, successively ; it is the result of a 
nwititude of different facts, of different dates ond origins, 
which modify and combine themselves in a thousand ways 
before constituting a whole, presenting itself in a clear and 

matic form, receiving a special name and standing 
rough @ long life. 

This is so simplo, so evident a truth, that, at first sight, it 
scons usclesis to call it to mind; it is, however, necessary to 
do #0, for it has been and is constantly forgotten. An his- 
torieal h is generally studied when it has ceused, a s0- 
cial condition when it bas disappeared. It is, then, ia'their 
entirety; under their completo and definitive form that that 

hk and that condition are ‘presented to the mind of the 
nateas or the historian. He is casily led to supposo that 
it bas always beon thus; he easily forgets that those facts, 
which he contemplates in all their development, commenced, 
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increased, and fies increasing mann beecactiesd ox: 
morphoses; and he proposes to see, and everywhere 
them, nek as he knew and conceived them at the time of 





Some or of Napoleon? those 
ing their tants Side 
Because people want to see them, as 

ly, and as having co-cxistent in them aaa 

which were a aT develo, 

that, without ae pete 


that the vicislndan fe er 





disay 7 OF at palivd 
come eal: Se then only would they ‘rly eee 
understand them. 

If it be thus in the history of individual jal a 
simple of all, and whose duration is so short, pees 
more reason is it in the history of societies, of those ; 
facts, #0 vast, 80 complex, and which extend through so many 
centuries! It is here especially that there is 
looking the variety of origins, the complication and slowness 
of formation. have a striking example of this im the 
matter which occupies us. Few historical problems have 
been more differently and eagerly debated than that as to 
when and how the feudal system commenced. ‘To speak ~ 
only of French scholars and publicists, Chanteronu-Leferra, 
Salvaing, Brussel, de Boulainyilliers, Dubos, Mably, Mon+ 
vesquieu, and many others: each forms a different crf. of it, 
Whence arises this diversity? It is shat they have almost 
all proposed to find the feudal system entire even in its a 
cradle, to find it such as hari soe it is at the epoch of i 
development. Feudalism hi 8. it wero, entered at once 
{nto theie mind; and it is it ondition, at this stage of 








i possessor, under pain of faveitre, 
wanting in fd complete independence which is 
o 


of sovereignty. with 1 
jotor of the soil este the 
whole or nearly the whole of 

ts which constitute what we now call sovereigaty, 

ms now possessed only by the government, the 


eri isa nyo of. legislative, judicial, military 
institutior the possessors of fiefs among them- 
sol and. ee them into a general society. 
if I am not mistaken, are the truly essontinl and 
constitutive facts of feudalism, 1 would be easy to resolve 
it into a larger number of eloments, to assign to it a greater 
ster of characteristics ; bat these, I think, are the prin- 
and contain all tho others. I shall therefore confine 
to them, and sum toe san by saying, that properly we 
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comprehend the eopnee ‘© development of feudalism, wo 
have to study: first, the f territorial ‘that 


and of the social ray that is, 
the history of the political system, that is, tl 
tutions. 


Lenterat once into the matter; the history of territorsal 
property will now occupy us. 

At the end of the tenth century, when feudalism ree 
finitively constituted, its territorial element, as you 
bore the namo of fief, [pessanik frp eh A write nope 
Tarek — ae learning, in’ hi 

Fiefs wx 11, 12, 13, et 14 sidcles, anys, vee 

word Lisette lum) did not originally mean the land 


ne a hse domain, but only what in feadal is 
tenure of the land, that is, its relation of z 
bem such or such a suzerain: 
“ Thus,” says he, “when king Louis le Jeune \peeitea: by 
a charter of ee year 1167, that count Henry of Champagne 
has granted the fe of Savegny to merase it 
y, 


Beauvais, it is to be understood from this, that 
Henry had granted the dependence of Savegay to the bi: 
of Beauvais; so that this land which had hitherto been 
immediately from the count of Champagne was thenceforward 
Se aeetnes meni rT improbable 
russel is mistaken. It is very it 
that the name of feudal property meant at first only” the 
salts the attribute of that property, and not the thing itself. 
When the first lands which became fiefs were given, it was 
not suzerainty alone which was conferred; the donors 
evidently gave the land itself, At a later poriod, when the 
feudal system and its ideas had gained some firmness and 
development, then they might tae distinguished the tenure 
of the domain, have given one apart from wm other, and de- 
signated it by a aca ae It may be that at this 
epoch the word was often used forthe tenure, 
endently of the body of the land. But such could not have 
nthe primitive meaning of feodum ; the domain and the 
aly were surely originally confounded in Ianguage 33 in 
fact. 
However this may be, the word is only found ats lato , 
riod in the documents of our history. It appears for the 
time in a charter of Charles le Gros, in 884, Itis thore 
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ated three times, ‘and almost at the samo 0] itis also 
a wi elsewhere. Tis etymology is fess tee many havo 
‘been assigned to it. T shall point ont but two of them, ns 
those alone which T consider probable. | According to some, 
(and this is the opinion of most of the French jconsults, 
of Cujas among others,) the word’ m is of Latin origin’; 
at comes from the word’ fides, and means the land in con- 
sideration of which people were bound to fidelity towards 
suzerain. According to others, and especially paca 
German writers, jum is of German origin, and comes 
two snciont words, of which one ‘has disappeared from the 
German Tengu while the other still exists in many, par- 
ticularly in he English, from the word! fe, fer, reward, re- 
compense, and from the radical od, property, goods, posses- 
sion; $0 that feodum means a property given in recompense, 
by way of pay or rewird. : y ; 
‘The Germanic origin seems to me far'more probable than 
‘the Latin origin: first, because of the 
the word, hext, because thit, at the 
introduced into our territory, it was from 
it came; lastly, because, in our ancient Latin documents, 
this kind of property bears a different namo—that of bene 
. ‘The wore! brah ‘very frequently occurs in 
our historical documents from the ‘to the tenth century, 
and these evidently indicate the same condition of territorial 
Ere, which, at the end of the eleventh century, took the 
name o im. For a long time after this epoch, the two 
‘words are synonymous; so that in the very charter reforrod 
fo, of Charlos le Gros, down to a charter of the emperor 
Prederic I., of 1162, feodum and beneficium are used indif- 


Tn Seats, therefore, to the study of the history of the 
from the fifth to the tenth century, it is necossary to 
ak at that of the bencficia. What we say of benofices will 
to fiofs, because the two words, at different datos, are 

the expression of the same fact: 

From the earliest times of our history, immediately after 
the invasion and establishment of the Germans upon Gallic 
soil, we find benefices appear. This kind of territorial 

ty is contradistinguished from another, which bearw 
Sia Raaot alodium. Tho word alod, alodium, means an 
estate which the possessor holds of no one, which imposed 
no obligation upon him towards any one. 
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There is reason to suppose that the first 

syauntn:tinsion; meee ngren-osl acpi 
‘sl Wision, Were aj 

nt the Pucenteg peace Burgundians, or Visi 

goths, at the time of their establishment. These were on- 

meirdalapeciiont they were gained by conquest, by Jot, 

ae 

fall, 1 





ui 
not from a superior, They wero called alod, is 
according to some, dot, chance ; according to others, 
dependent property, (Al-od, a 

‘The word beneficium, on the contrary, meant from its ofigis 
(it is on wis very face of dye cua yous Hpas a 

way of recom , of favor, w] required certain 
a He pancntoane him, You know that the Gers 
chiefs, to attract or a their. compeaione ta ul e 
them presents of arms, of horses, them and main- 
tained them in their train. The rt of estates, the bene- 
fices, succeeded, or at least were added to presents of more- 
ables. But thence there was to result, and in fact soon did 
sesult, a considerable change . the zestinne between th 
chief and his companions, 6 presents of arms, horses, 
banquets, sates Bg companions around the chief, and 
made them lead a life in common. . ‘The gifts of 8, OD 
the contrary, were an infallible cause of separation. Among 
the men to whom their chiefs gave benefices, many soon 
wished to establish themselves upon those benefices, to live 
also upon their own estates, there to become in their turo 
the centre of a small society. Thus, by their very namre, 
the new gifts of the chief to his companions dis; 
band, and changed the principles as well as the forms of the 
society. oar 

‘There was a second difference, fertile in results: the quan- 
tity of arms, horses, in a word, of personal presents, whieh a 
chief might make to his men was unlimited, Itwas a matier 
of pillage ; new expedition always procured the means of 
giving, It could not be so with presents of estates. . There 
was doubtless much to share in the Roman empire, but still 
the ming was not inexhaustible; and when 3 chief had 
given away the lands of a country where he was fixed, he 
had nothing more to give, in order to gain other companions, 
uuless by constantly recommencing the wandering life, 
constantly changing residence and country, a habit whi 
gradually disappeared. ‘Thonce a twofold fat is 
where visible, from the fifth to the ninth century. On 
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one hand, the constant efforts of the givers of Lapa 
resume them Sep a a them, and to make them = 
means of acq companions; on the other, the 
equally cerry “af o fete beneficiaries to: ensure ' them 
selves the full and unalterable possession of the estates, 
and to freo themselves from their obligations towards 
the chief from whom they held them, but with whom 
ls my longer lived, and whose whole’ fate they no longer 


Fo thin two effort there resalted a coon int 
bility in |. Some resumi 
ddicreselalsod thads by force; and-allacoused each other af 


woahisus die fact 5 but what was the right? what was the 
legal condition of bonetices, and/of- thetic formed between 
the givers andthe receivers? Let us soo’ the system of 
most erie hidtoriduy eae prrwneher er Robort- 
son, and Mably. 

'Phoy think the: beueciieb teorel 1, euizelprevorstley the 
giver could’ take them back when he: pleased; 2, temporary, 
conceded fora fixed timo, w year, five years, ten years; 3, 
for life; — during the life of the beassieaay 4, lastly, 
hereditary: Arbitrary revocability, ——— concession, 
life possession, and hereditary pro , such, in their opin 
ions, are the four conditions 1 4 beneficiary prop- 
pore eee ilertt enemcae tenth céntury ; such was 
Dom “crest from the cones to the complete 

nt of feudalism. 

“Tthink a is alike controverted by historical’ tess 
timonies and by moral probabilities. And first, how can:we 
conceive to ourselves the absolute, arbil revocability of 
benefices In the expression alone, there ae i 
pugnantto the very nature of human ‘relations. Unless 
relations be tho cir re bette between 

ee wareandthe conqueror, itis not 

‘not possible, that all the advantage, all the 

ealine to-only one of the interested parties, 

froo man; & warrior, who voluntarily united him- 

‘have subjected himself to this condition; that 

do as he pleased with rogard to him, and, for 

©, from him, to-morrow, will motive, of his 

mere whim, the domain which ho has given him w-day? In 
the voluntary relations of free creatares, whatever the in- 








prioriy entire 
carmot have been, at been pe legal and rs 
state of benefices. 


oxgisil they 
the fise, and that hey Td only lel & Chen eng 
in y.' Gontran, raising his nephew 
the throne, had a secret conference with him, and | 
‘out:to him those to whom eras fiefs 
= apni i nl} ae } 

ig gives in excl not only! 

son held, but also those which another had held? 
of the Lombards contradistinguishes benefices from) \ 
Historians, formule, the codes of different barbarous: 
all the monuments which remain to us, aré. pre 
Lastly, those who wrote the Book of Fiefs,* inform us that 
at first the lords could withdraw them at will, then they 
Ares assured fora year, and afterwards they were given for 


With the eee of the last authority, that of the Book 
of Fiefs, of which I shall immediately speak, it 
that all these texts prove a fact, and not a law; 
not the legal condition of benefices. Doubtless the: 
or any giver of benefices who found himself more 
pe the receiver, took back his gifts when-he felt the desire 
need. + oi 
The instability, the violent struggle was: ery 
that it was the penlineipiales iene oa . 
possessors of fiefs acknowledged the right me 
take them back when they pleased, there is no evi 
perk On the pepe Bi we find Nv eeyeae A 
against the iniquity of such: spoliation, 
taining that the benefices should only Lager 
when they, on their side, were wanting in ‘the promised 
Ss 
‘ZL tx, o. 38. *T vil, o 33. "LLL. 
+L Gi, Gt 8, 33. * Li, ue 1 d . 
® Boprit dee Lois; t. xxx, 0: 16. 
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faita~-when they had been unfaithful towards the pale of 
Toveislar, the posecoion ef the Benadce-hoald ho sable 
Ri the benefice «l 
epi : thatis the law, the moral rule established in 
I will select a few texts out of a hundred : 

Let all which has been given to a church, to the priests 
or to any other person, by the munificence of the said princes 
of glorious memory, rest fixedly with them."* 

“Hf any land bo taken from any one, without foul on dis 
lot it i be returned to him." 
“ Charles the Great suffered no lord, from any impulse of 
anger, to withdraw hia benefices from his vassal without 
reason.'" 


« We will that ion ¢ Faithful hold ss setled that no person 
henceforward, of whatever rank or condition he be, shall 
bo aobbed o- deepailed of his benetloes by. our azbltzary wil 
or by the artifice or unjust avidity of any other pernon, with- 

ie ee a dictated by equity and reason.”* 
to the Book of Fiefs, drawn up at a far pos- 
from the twelfth to the thirteenth century, and 
by ite Jurisconsults of the time, it most probably committed 
the same error as Montesquieu: it converted the fact into a 


“_ execution... If wo i 
barbaric nations, or nations bordering 
upon aren if we run our eye over the Formule of Mar 





spitulaires, vol. ly col & Ordonnaneo of 
Air Dodoo pear hed 
in 844 5 Bal,, vol. ti, cob 5 








culf, almost all the agreements which 
of a prompt, immediate execution, or 
tuity, or at least for life. We find ver 
hi time: such sgreements are more co 
they would be deficient \in guarantees. — 
would have been wanting to temporary benefices ja 
term of concession arrived, the giver woukl have | 
difficulty in regaining possession of his domain — 
Ww et etait m 
benefices which appear temporary. © ‘origin, 
was this : i ape | lt ont 
In the Roman legislation, the gratuitons eon 
usufruct of a property for a limited, und general: 
time, was culled preearium, After the fall ‘of the: 4 
the churches often leased ‘out their properties for a 
rent, by a contract also ‘called precarium, the term’o 
was commonly one year.’ In some instances, ¢ 
ensure the protection or divort the hostility of @ 
power, @ church gratuitously conceded to hin this 
enjoyment of some domain, “In ‘some instances, 
concessionary, availing himself of his power, did 
agreed rent, and yet retnined the concession. © 
the use or abuse of these preearia, or temporary ben 50 
church property, were frequent enough; for, in the course 
of the seventh century, we find the kings and tas 
palace employing their credit, or rather their & 
the churches, to obtain usufriets ofthis kind for their : 
“ At the recommendation of the illustrious Bbroin,: » 


the palace, the said John obtained from ‘the 
St- Denis’ the domain “called “‘Taberniacum, by 
tenure”"" When ‘Charles Martel seized a’ on of ‘tle 


domains of the church to distribute’ them ai 

ors, the church exclaimed against the sierilege, the” 
tion; and’ she had good right so to do. Pepin, becon 
of the Pranks, needed to reconcile himself with the 
she demanded her domains.’ But how to retin them 
It would be necessary to dispossess mien of whom’ Pepin Had 
even more need than he had of the chureh, and 

more efficaciously defend themsélves. To extri¢ate hi 
from this embarrassment, Pepin and his brother to 
decreed the following capitulary ; ut 
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‘of the servants of God and of the 
and because of the wars which threaten 


monaster! 
fanny und timé i hstwho-eajoys said property die, the 
church shall re-enter into possession. If we are 
to it by necessity and so order it, the precarium shall be ro- 
and a second shall be drawn up. Butlet them heed 
that the churches or monasteries whose ies shall be 
thus lent in precario do not suffer wants if’ let 
the church and the house of God be again put in full posses- 
sion of their property.”! . bel dhe om 
Here you perceive between the church and the new pos- 
sessors of hor domains there is a kind of transference placed 
under the guarantee of tne king. Pepin indeed, and his 
first successors, took much trouble to: 6 it observed’; their 
capitolaries incessantly order men to pay the rent due to the 
churches, orto give:upthe domains, or to\renew the preca- 
ria. Most of these domains, as you may suppose, were 
nover given up, and tho rent-was irregularly paid. 
‘Thence, however, arose:temporary: ices, lands hy 
a fixed time, genorally for five years. But) this fact cannot 
be considered ns a logal state of beneficiary: pro in ge- 
neral, as one of the degrees through which it passed. It is 
rather an accident, a special form of certain, benefices; sind 
@ very unimportant form, for the conditions which it imposed 
were scarcely ever respected. ‘ 
From being temporary, itis said, bonefices became of life 
duration; this is their third degree. It is far more thama 
in their history—it is their veritable, primitive, habit- 
‘state, the common character of this kind of concession. 
It wna thus willed by the very nature of the relations which 
bonefices were destined to perpetuate, Before the invasion, 
when the Germans wandered upon the Roman frontiers, the 
relation between the chief and the companions was ly 
personal. ‘The companion assuredly engaged neither bis 
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family nor lis race; he engaged only himself, 
a4 and esha helene had 

wanderin; to state proprietors, sill, 
the pees the tie between the giror and pee en 
still considered nal and for life; the benofice must 
ben s0'too. ac ae for gre in et 
expressly say as mi or take it aches 
but far a of various dates, from the sixth, to the ninth 
century; they will place the matter beyond doubt, — 

In 685, “ Wandelin, who had brought up the young king, 
Childebert, died; all the property which he had received 
from the fise roturned to the fise." ' 

In 660, under Theodoric, king of Fier “alter the 
death of Warratum, who had. enjoyed: it, the domain called 
Latiniacum returns to our 

In 694, under Childebert IL., “the domain ¢alled Napoiae 
acum, which had been ceded to the illustrious Pasnichias, 
returned to our fise after his death.” 

e who hold a benefice from us be careful to im- 

prove it,” 

“*Whoover holds a benefice from us must take 
much as may t wit i 


sell the products of 1 
provided for om y 


udes pare a domain ene Ricabod, 

his vassal, in evetice and usufruct, with this clause, that if 

Ricabod had a; th» benefice should pass to that som, but 
only for his life. 

Neither, then, is f the development of bene- 

¢ ough which it passed; it was 


iti 
life benefices: we find 
reason to be surprised at 


to hereditary. possession 
of benefices is not to be 
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was its normal, almost necessary state, the end towards 
which it tended, even from its birth, Out of many reasons, 
I shall mention bat two. From the time that a man) 
sesses and improves an estate, whaterer the manner of his 
possession or of his improvement, he eualcrs upon it means 
sabibh be, doses a view fom the soil, eee eee ‘ by 
jabors W! spends upon. it, ie wi 

which 4 oqeees it, he acdancertain a to Lie estate, aM 
to 6 in the present language itical economy, he 
pa therein a cortain capital, which, if be at any time 
loaves, he cannot entirely nor conveniently carry away—a 
capital which becomes more or less incorporated with the 
soil, and which cannot be entirely separated from it, ‘Thence 
arises, and by the instincts of reason and justice, a certain 
natural tendency of all territorial property to become heredi- 
tary ; a tendency especially powerful when society, still rude, 
knows not how to estimate the value which the possessor 
who is leaving it has added to the soil, and to indemnify him 
by other means, 

Another cause concurred to the same effect. Except in 
extraordinary states of society, man cannot be constantly 
tmoving about and leading a wandering life in the country 
which he calls his mative land; it is a need, a moral inclina- 
tion with him to Gx himself somewhere, to plant himself in a 
certain place: in the bosom.of the political country a domes- 
tic country is necessary to him, to which he may attach bim- 
self, where he may establish his family. It is therefore the 
kd yal of the cultivator, of the possessor, to become 

i ictor. 

Oelaeorihany ty its very nature, and independently of all 
external circumstance, beneficiary property tended to become 
hereditary. This tendency, in fact, manifests itself even at 
the very origin of benefices, and at all epochs, it sometimes 
attained its end. The treaty of Andelot, concluded in 587, 
between Gontran and Childebert IL., in speaking of the bene 
ficiaries of queen Clotilde, sets forth = 

“ Let the lands which it pleases the queen to confer upon 
say one belong to him in perpetuity, and at no time be taken 
from him." 


‘The Formule of Marculf contain the following, which 
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proves that hereditary concession, as early as the end of the 
seventh century, was a common practice. 

“We have conceded to the illustrious ——— the domsin 
called ——. We order, by the present decree, which ir 
always to endure, that he shall keep cd Fee : per 

lity, shall possess it as proprietor, and shall Tenve posses 
pie of it to his descendants, or to whom'he will.” ~ 

Dating from Louis te Débonnuire, conévssions of thin kind 
became frequent; examples abound in the diplomas of this 
prince and of Charles Je Chauve. At length the’ latter, in 
877, formally recognises the hereditability of benefi¢es, and, 
atthe end of the ninth century, this was their commion and 
prevalent condition; as in the sixth and Soventh centiries 
the occupation for life had been the general fact. 

Still, even at the ninth century, and although hereditary 
right prevailed, it way not a ‘an evident Inw, nor Was jt fe- 
garded ns indubitable. ‘The following is a fict which will 
clearly show what the state of mind was in this respect: 

In 795, Charlemagne had given to a man named Jobu, 
who had conquered the Snracens in the country of Barcelona, 
a domain called Fontes, situated near Narbonne, “in order 
that the said John and his descendants may enjo' without 
trouble or rent,as long as they remain faithful to ue and to 
our sons.” In 814, Charlemagne died; in 815, the suite 
John presented himself to Lois le Débonnaire with the 
hereditary donation which he held from Charlenmgne, and 
solicited its confirmation. Louis confirmed it, and added 
other Innd, “to the end that the said John, his sons, and their 
posterity, may enjoy it in virtue of our gift” Ta 844, the 
emperor Louis and the beneficiary John, are dead: ‘Teut- 
fried, son of John, presents himself to Charles Te “Chatve 
with the two anterior gifts, asks him to confirm then anew 
and Charles does 0, “to the end that thou anid thy posterity 
possess their property without any rent.” 

‘Thus, despite the hereditary right of the title, whenever 
the beneficiary or the giver died, the possessor of the bene- 
fice thought it necessary that he should be confirmed fe his 
possession ; so strongly was the primitive idea of the 
sonality of this relation and the right which resulted from it 
engraved upon minds. 
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At the end of the tenth century, when we enter truly into 
the feudal period, we no longer find any thing of the kind; 
the right of fiefs, inheritance, is no longer cal'ed into doubt 
by any one, it has no longer any need of confirmation. 

As I said, historical testimonies agree with moral proba- 
bilities. Beneficiary property, from the fifth to the tenth 
century, did not pass through four successive and regular 
states—arbitrary revocability, temporary concession, life- 
long, and hereditary concession. ‘These four states are met 
with at all epochs. The primitive predominance of life con- 
cession, and the constant tendency to inheritance, which in 
the end triumphed, these only are the general conclusions 
which may be deduced from monuments, the true characters 
of the transition from benefices to fiefs. 

At the same time that this transition was brought about, 
and beneficiary property became hereditary and stable, it 
also became general—that is, territorial property almost 
everywhere took this form. At first, you will recolleet, there 
was a large number of freeholds, that is to say, properties 
entirely independent, which were not held from any one, and 
which owed nothing to any one. From the fifth to the tenth 
century, freehold property, without entirely disappearing, be- 
came gradually less extensive, and the beneficiary condition 
became the common condition of territorial property. ‘The 
following are the principal causes of this :— 

It must not be supposed that when the barbarians seized 
upon the Roman world, they divided the territory into lots 
more or less considerable, and that each, taking one for him- 
self, established himself upon it. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. ‘The chiefs, the men of importance, appropriated a 
large extent of land to themselves, and most of their com- 
panions, their men, continued to live with them in their 
nouses, always attached to their person. Freemen, Franks, 
Burgundians, &c., living upon the estates of others, is a fact 
which is met with at every step in the monuments of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 

But the inclination and desire for territorial property were 
not long in spreading. In proportion as the habits of the 
wandering life left them, a greater number of men wished to 
become proprietors. Besides, money was rare; land, #0 to 
speak, was the most common, the most disposable coin; it 
was employed to repay all sorts of services. The possessors 
vf large domains distributed them among their companions by 
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way of payment, We read in the 


“Let any steward (nillicus) Nien b 
possesses a benefice, send a substitute into our . oe 
eran in, his, stead the works and all the care « 


ramet a 
mileak thepasnh fhe sheoners iseetsees ns 
aro free men, and possess. bet the locality of their 
caeplor tale live upon the bones sri Sree 

every great proprietor, See Eee or 
hard or Charlemagne, paid in this way most of 
whom he employed. Thence arose the rapid dvi 


landed, iy, and the elit of pel 
A recite yee be ely increased incroased as 
number. Powerful ‘chieta, ats ee poaneians: ae ey 


vast territory, had litle means of actual 

serving it from invasion. It was easy ee 

first comer, to establish himself upon it, 

to himself such and such part of it, Its hay 

Dlaross In the anonymous life of Louis le snares ne ie 
read ; 

“In 715, Charlemagne, sending back his son ‘Louis | into 
Aquitaine, asked him how it Laat that, being a king, he 
‘was 50 parsimonious as to offer mating, to any one, noteren 
his blessing, unless it was asked of him, 
his father that the great men of the kingdom 
themselves only with their own interests, and neglecting the: 
public interests, the royal domains. were everywhere con- 
verted into private properties ; hence it happened shat hi 
Pin rae AIO only in Msaaie, and in nats sino pt Stam of every- 

lemagne wishing to remedy this e' es hes a 
ing that his son would lose somewhat of the affectio 
gteat men, if he were to take again through wisdom whathe 
had allowed them, to usurp sedis improvidence, sent bis 
own messengers into Aquitaine, Willbert, afterwards arche 
bishop of Rouen, and count Richard, inspectors of the rayal 
domains, and ordered them to procure the restoration to the 
king of the domains which had formerly belonged to. him, 


which was don: 
And when, in rs the bishops gave advice to Charles le 


(pte oll 
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Chauve, as to the best means of ree his dignity and 


power: 
“Many eee barman 
from 


AP SraORi of your kingdom, 
from each order; | 


true account thereof to you, 

roason, utility, justice, or sinceri 

‘or in the possession, thin 

prosent state. iam when you seo ae 

noss, or rather fraud, then, with the ne of your faithful, 

reform this, evil in ‘such a manner that reason, prudence, or 
justice be not overlooked, and that at the same time your 


ena be not debased, nor reduced by necessity to that 
is unbecoming it. Your house cannot be 
servants to do their duties, patie have not the means of fre- 


separa their merits, or viating their poverty.” 
partof the lands thus usurped certainly did 
pot hg into the domain of the first ponsegnsrs king or 
subject. It was too difficult to dispossess the usurpers ; but 
a undertook to hold them as benofices, and fo observe the 
attending them. A now, and I think very in- 

foetal cause, of i extension of beneficiary property. 
There were also many deserted, uncultival fod Jands ; men 
driven from their deka or still leading a wandering life, 
or monks, established themselves upon them and cultivated 
them. When, they had become valuable, some powerful 
neighbor often demanded them, in order afterwards to con- 
cede them, by way of benefices, ta those who occupied them. 
cause powerfully contributed to make the 
beneficiary condition the common. condition of territorial 
property; bya practice known under tho namo of reeom- 
mendation, numerous freeholds were converted into benehices. 
The proprietor of a freehold presented himself before some 
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neighbor, sare, f ful py hecgs Sere eicter eee 

@ patron, an it g in his hand either a 1 

brane of a free, he ceded vo hia ee eg a Tak 

mediately resumed by way of benefice, to a 

the rules and duties, but also with the privill 
ition, . 

"This practice was allied with the nicient™ 
ners, with the primitive relation of chief 
tn, cla ny claced .<Rleter Reeagetoe 
man, that is, stlected a cl ‘the 
was an enti and perfectly free alesis 4 
it pleased ring ike companion aquitted his chief an 
other; the engagement entered into between | | 
ly moral, and rested on their will alone. Tmme 
the territorial estublishment, the same liberty continued to 

elves, that is 











came a little strengthened, attempts were made to 
some regularity into these proceetings ant'relations. 
law of the Visigoths declares = 
“If any one has given arms, or aught "else, to = man 
whom he receives into his patronage, let those gifts remain 
to him who received them. If the latter choose ‘another 
patron, let him be free to recommend himself to whom he 
wills; this cannot be interdicted ta free man, yee be- 
longs to himself; but let him return to the patron | whom 
he Frais All which sane re ped abe ~~? 
And we read ina eapitulury of Pepin, son ‘Chavleinaigac; 
and king of Italy : —s 
“If any one, ovaupytng. ie portion of land which has 
fallen to him, choose another lord, whether the count or amy 
other man, let him have full liberty to leave him; but let him 
not retain or carry away any of the things which ee 
sesses, and let all revert to the domain of bis first lord™ 
Matters soon proceeded still farther. Men were in the 
transition from the wandering life to the sedentary life. It 
was above all things necessary to put an end to the fluctua- 
tion, the disorder of situations; in this diréction tended) the 
effort of superior men who aimed at the progression of #0 
er 
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ciety. Charlemagne undertook to determine, on ine cue 
hand, under what circumstance the client might quit his pa» 
tron; and on the other, to impose upon all free men the tie- 
cessity of recommending themselves toa patron, that is tc 
say, of placing themselvesunder the authority and respon- 
sibility of a superior. We read in his eapitularies : 

“Let no man who has received the value of a solidus 
froma his lord quit him; unless his Yord has sought to kill him, 
or to strike him with a stick,/or to dishonor his wife or 
daughter, or to despoil him of his am 

'“ Tfany free man quit his lord against the will of the latter. 
and go into the kingdom of another, let not the king receive 
= ‘tito his patronage, and not allow his men to receive 

‘im Nid 

“ Let no one buy a horse, a beast of burden, anjox, or ony 
thing else, without: knowing’ him who sells it, or of what 
country he is, where he lives, and who is his*lord.”” ” 

In 858, the bis! wrote to Louis le Germanique: “We 
bishops, sacred to Lord, we are not, like the laity, obli- 


ged to recommend ourselves to 4 or 


Charlemagne did not obtain al wished; for a long 
time still an extreme fluctuation pervaded this class of rela- 
tions. Yet his genius was not mistaken ns to the true need 
of the time, his labors had ever in view the natural course 
of things. ‘The necessity and fixedness of the recommenda- 
tion of persons and lands prevailed more and more. Many 
freehold. proprictors were weak, not in a state to defend 
themselves ; they had need of a protector; others became 
weary of their isolation: ffee and masters, it is true, in their 
domain, they had no tie, no influence beyond it; they held 
no place in that hierarchy of beneficiaries which was become 
the general society. They wished to enter into it, and to 

urticipate in the movement of the period. Thus was 
ght about the metamorphosis of the greater part of the 
freeholds into henefices; a metamorphosis less complete in 
the South of France, where the feudal system did not per- 
vade all things, and where many freeholds continued to ex- 

* st, but rate wha not the less general, and which made the 
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beneficiary condition the common condition of territoria 


ty. 

Peeks the state in which it found itself at the close of 
the tenth century, after going through the vicissitudes whick 
[ haye attempted to trace ; and not only did most lands be- 
come fiefs at this epoch, but the feudal character 
penetrated into all kinds of properties. At that time alipos 
every thing was given in fief: the gruerie or forest juriadic- 
tion; the right of hunting therein; a share in the ploge 
(toll-money) or in the rouage there pce ce a 5 
convoy or escort of merchants going to fairs; office of 
judge in the palace of the prince or high lord; the mint- 
offices in those of his towns where mouey was coined; the 
letting of the places in which fairs were held; the houses 
where the public stoves were; the common ovens of towns; 
lastly, down to the swarms of bees which might be found in 
forests.' ‘The whole civil order, in a word, became feudal 
We shall see the same revolution in the political order. 
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THIRD LECTURE, 


We have studied the first. of the groat facts which consti- 
tute and characterize, the feudal system; I mean the special 
nature of landed property, in its progressive development 
from the fifth to the tenth century. I now approach the 
second of these facts, the amalgamation of sovereignty and 

ty, 

AEN ete Greet Sr fo an understanding as 
to the meaning of these words, and as to the limits of the 
fact itself. Jur business here is solely with the sovereignty 
of the possessor of the fief in his domains, and over their in- 
habitants, Beyond the fief, and in. his relations with other 
possessors of felis, superior or inferior, and whatever the in- 
equality between them, the lord was not asovereign. No 
one in, this association possessed the Aaa ‘There 
other principles and other forms prevailed, which we shall 
study in treating of tho third characteristic of the feudal sys- 
tem, that is to say, the hierarchical eae of the gen- 
ba society which the possessors of fiefs formed gmong 


mselves, 
When I speak of the panlgensiice of sovereignty and of 


perty, I repeat that I 5; solely of the sovereignty of 
be Sneenat the fief within his own domains. and over 
heir inhabjtants not themselves possessors of fiefs. 

The fact thus limited, its certainty is incontestable. At 
the eleventh century, feudalism once well ostablisied, the 
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pees at or small, possessed all the rights 
of sovereignty in his Deortaet No external or distant power 

ave laws there, established taxes, or udministered justice; 
hs proprietor alone possessed all this power. 

Such, at least in ieee and ia the common 
Teac sty eearpe by aianeeeeeeae 
‘lis jastly usu ‘superior 

nee ors by the kings. It did not the Jess. 

eae it the less claimed as Le and fur 
When the publicist friends of feudalism 
sovereignty of the simpl: ohana iat an 
and that of the great barons ae 
rate; Such was the caye. eat in he ne ta the 
spirit ec the system, each Jord je 
dicial,. and. oe ti powers. in his domains, 


coined money, do. ; Pip hea eee < be sat 
Nothing of the existed before the fall 
the feudal system immediately after the invasion, in A ad 
‘germ, the: 


and seventh centuries. We then see the germ, 
rudiménts of feudal sovereignty; but by its side, anderen 
above it, there still exist imperial royalty, Rep tt dew 
thé Roman administration, the assemblies and juris Hi 
free men. Various powers and systems coexisted and 
struggled with each other. The sovereignty was mot Gone 
centred within each fief, and in the hands of its possessor. 
How was the fact brought about from the fifth to the tenth 
century t “How were all other sovercignties al oF 
at least effaced, ih order to leave only that of the lord) 
his domain and over its inhabitants ? . 
Assuredly it was not from Roman socioty that this” fect 
could have taken its origin, for that contained’ nothing re- 
sembling it. So far from sovereignty there tart ianeoage 
in property, and disseminated, as here, over ‘the free of 
country, it was not eren politically divided; i 
wholly and completely in the centre of the empire, empire, and in 
the hands of the emperor. “I'he emperor alone made Tat 
imposed taxes, possessed the jurisdiction, regulated war 
peace, in fact governed, either of himself or by his delegates. 
"The remains of the municipal system still visible ia cities, 
consisted of some administrative privileges, and in a certain 
degree of independence, which did not extend’ to the Timits 
of soyersigaty. A master, agents, and subjects—stch wag 
the entire social organization of the Roinan empire, always 
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excepting slaves, who remained under the domestic jurie- 
diction, 


It is evidently not from the bosom of Roman society that 
feudal sovereignty could have taken birth, 

Nor could it have arisen from the German bands which 
invwled the Roman empire. ‘Phere nothing resembling the 
amalgamation of sovereignty and power cun be met with; 
for property (1 mean Tanded. property) is incompatible with 
the wandering life, and with regard to persons, the chief of 
such a band possessed no sovereignty over his 85 
ho had no right to give them laws, to tax them, or of himself 
to administer justice to them. ‘There reigned common deli- 
beration, personal independence, and a great equality of 
rights, although the principle of am aristocratical sour get 
Did. to scalguaisn of sovereignty’ ad oepuetyabe 

igamation of sovereignty’ Property 
rise from, alone f and did the conquerors divide the 
territory and its inhabitants betweon them, to reign as sov- 
ereign each in his portion, in the sole right of the strongest? 

‘This is what many publicists have believed end maintain- 
ed. Correetly speaking; in truth, this is the idea which con- 
stitutes the basis’ of the system of all the defenders of the 
feudal régime, of M. de Boulainvilliors, for example. ‘They 
do not formally express it; they do not say openly that foree 
alone founded the sovereignty of the possessors of fiefs; but 
this is their principle, the only possible principle of their 
theory. The soil had been conquered, and with the soil, 
the inhabitants ; thence the amalgamation of sovereignty and 
property. Both of them passed) and legitimately sarge wo 
the bravest, Unless M. de Boulainvilliers takes this fact for 
granted, the whole of his system falls to the ground. 

In fact as in right, M. de Boulsinvilliers and the publi- 
cists of this school are mistaken. The amalgamation of 
sovereignty and property, that great characteristic of the 
feudal system, was not so simple, so purely material, xo 
brutal, thus to speak, a fact so foreign both to the organiza 
tion of the twa societies which the invasion brought into con- 
tact, the Roman society and the German society, or to the 
general principles of social organization. 

Let us sovk its true origin; you will see, 1 think, that it 
fw more complex, more romote, than the simple right of con+ 


When ft anoke in the last) course, of ancient Germany, 1 
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distinguished the two societies, or rather pet 

social organization, differing in their Yoon and their re. 
sults, which were visible there ; oes on hand, the tribe 
or horde, and on the other, the band. vue bake 


‘The tribe was a sedentary society, formed 0 
[nese living on the produce of their | indy a 


The band was a wandering society, tyr 

gnited around ae! either for some 

to sock fortune at a distance, and living lage. 
‘Phat those two’ societies coexisted among the Germany 

and were essentially distinct, Cmsar, Tacitus, 

Mareellinus, all the monuments, all the traditions 

Germany prove to us. ‘Most of the nations 

‘Tacitus, whose names fill hie creatise Upon the . 

the Germans, are tribes © confederations of tribes. — 

greater part of the invasions which ended inthe 


of the in empire, cially the first, were 
Seailechiy bibdsywhe Ned quinn. eerGeraret pip trcen= = 








booty and adventures. ds dor 
ascendency of the chief over his companions formed 
the band, and pressed it around him, ‘This was its mI 


was governed by common deliberation; personal: 
dence and warlike equality played a great part ‘in ite 
‘The organization of the tribe was loss irregular and loss 
simple. vy 
Its primitive element, its political min pate 
language of publicists, was mot the individual, the warrior, 
but the familys the chief of the family. ‘The tribe, or the 
portion of the tribe which inhabited the same territory, was 
composed of families, of the proprietary heads of families 
established near each other. The proprietary heads of fami- 
be ihe its true citizens, the cives optimo jure of the Ro- 
the dwellings of the families of the German tribe were 
not contiguous, and at a distance from the lands to be eulti- 
vated, a5 they are in our towns and villages; each 
a family was established amidst his own lands; ‘his family, 
and all who cultivated them with him, whether’ free oF not, 
telations, laborers, or slaves, were established’ on them like 
himself, dispersed here and there, like their dwellings, over 
the face of the domains. ‘The domains of the different chie& 
of the family were adjacent, but not their dwellings. 
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It is in this way ieee of the Indian tribes are 
will constructed ca; in Europe, moat of the 
villages of Corsica, eu nearer to us, at our very door, a 
large number of the villages'of Normandy. ‘There also the 
dwellings are not contiguous ; each farmer, each small 
prictor, lives in tho midst of his fields, in an enclosure, 
masure, mansura, dwelling, the menses of our ancient docu- 


ments. 
I dwell upon these circumstances, because they arise from 
the sonal organization of the tribe, and assist its prope: 
‘Phe gen il 


tribe was interested, ee ‘Then paca “sore- 
a to this assembly. 


litical sovereignty, I mean the goverament.of the 

affairs aaeke, ‘To thant, in fact, the jurisdiction 

orihe assembly was confined ; it id not into the 

donsains of the chief of the family im no authority 

had a right to interfere. By eeeet geoncincs and chief of 
the family, he alone was ieatorslen there. 

In the domains of the proprietary head of a family, and 
under his authority, lived: 1, his family, proper! had cates 
his children and their families, grooped around 
laborers who cultivated his lands, some free, others ‘sje 
only 3 half-freedom. ‘Those Coloni held certain portions of 
his domains from the chief of the family, and cultivated them 
on their own account, subject oa LF jeden ground-rent. 
‘They did not by this aoaatiareny i oper over these 
lands ; yet they and their children o themselves 
there ; ey possessed and cultivated them hereditarily. 
Between them and the proprietary head of the funily een 
were formed those ties which rest upon’ no title, confor no 
Jogal right, und nevertheless are true ties, a moral element 
of society ; 3, after the bond-laborers came the slaves, pro- 
porly so called, employed either in the house or to culti- 
vate, for the chiefs of the family, those lands which he had 
not coded to any one, and which generally lay immediately 
round his habitation. 

Such was the extent of the family, and, so to speak, the 















ion of domestic worship 
that wens 
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and under the authority of the proprietor, are, 
quered, dispossessed entirely or in part, and. redk 
inferior condition ? toy Lega 

Or is this an example of the social organization w! 
been called the iarchal system, which arose am 
toral and agricultural nations, fromthe progr 
of the natural doetepoags from: the agricultural life, of whic 
the annals of the East, especially those of the sand t 
Hebrews, offer the model: which at every step 1 5 
the narratives of the Bible, and which also app dy 
under its most essential features, in the bosom of the | 
republic, in situation of the pater familias, 

tor, magistrate, and priest, in the midst of his , at 
is children, and of his slaves 2 . 

‘This Jast explanation is that which most of the 
writers have ted and maintain. Passionate ad 
the ancient nye. of the Se 3 of 
country, the: in this orgunization tribes, not 
complete =f regular model, but all the good principles of 
social system. In the family, the domestic magustracy ; be 
yond the family, political liberty; the chiefs of the 
governing the inferior classes by the ascendency of p 
and position, and then regulating in common the rs 0 
the tribe; is not this, say they, the best union of power and 
liberty? What system better respects the 
the necessary conditions of the social order? Can 
there the work of conquest and of force? Must we nof,on 
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contrary, there recognise the simple and spontaneous de- 
velopment of human relations ? 
I, for many reasons, cannot entirely adopt this system. 
And, first, the Germans appear to mo to carry into their re- 
‘ition of mind 
, for, unless I 


rae 


Most of the national 
documents which the Germans make use of in order to study 
the ancient Gerinanic institutions, are of an epoch far pos- 
terior to tha: which occupies them, far posterior to the 
secoml, third, fourth, and fifth centuries, Before the con- 
vorsion of Germany to Christianity—that is to say, belore 
the eighth century—there existed no really nutional monu- 
ments, for then the German languages were not written. 
Of these times: there only remain vague, incomplete tradi- 
tions, preserved by writers of a period far less remote. Till 
then, we kaow the Germans only through Latin writers, or 
through the western chroniclers ; there are consequently many 
onachronisms in the picture which the Germans trace of the 
ancient social state of their country. They refer to the third 
and fourth centuries facts ae from monuments of the 

4 
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ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. 











13 not in these monuments some | 
ancient Germanic society; butthese 
antecedent to them three. 


ceiving ourselves in such inductions, and wh 
this work’ with an exclusive and passionate tur 


tribe, especially the situation of the 
‘was more than once the result of conquest. 
had oceasion, in our last course, to point out 
texts; I shall here repeat the most explicit of them 

“The slaves in general," says ‘Pacitus, “are rr 
in their several employments in household’ 
practice at Romo ; cach has his’ separate habitation 
‘The master considers him as an agrarian dey 
obliged to furnish, by way of ront, a cortain quantity: 
of cattle, or of wearing apparel. “The slave” 
there his servitude ends. All domestic mat 
by tho master’s own wife and childten. © "Po 
with stripes, to load him with chains, or cone 
hard labor, is unusual; they kill their slaves” 
not out of ordinary severity or discipline, bit from 
or sudden impulse, as they would kill an enemy.” 

“Tn the neighborhood of the ‘Teucteres were r 
Bructeres ; it is said, however, that now the Chamaves and 
the Angrivarians pyssess the district, having, in concert with 
the adjoining tribes, expelled and entirely e3 the 
ancient inhabitants.” 00 oa 

“The Marcomanians are a most ‘eminent for their 
strength and miltury glory ; the very territor I 
is the reward of rtd "yale? they having ati ef 
former tae the Boians:”* iitee ng 

Go through the treatise Ow the Manners of the Germans— 
at every ae you will find phrases and words which inilicate 
she sume fact. ’ > 
_ — —— 


4‘ Lecture VEL vol ii, * De Morib. Germ., ¢.25, 33, 42. 
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great 


‘Still, having brought all these restrictions to bear ain 
the favorite system of the Germans in this matter, I think 
with them, that the organization of the German tribe, and 
tho relations of the various classes of the inhabitants, is not 
wholly attributable to conquest, to force: The sori 
of the proprietary chief of the: family, in his domains, Was not 
exclusively that‘of the conqueror over the conquered, of thé 
master rio ae slaves ee there was, Ae aay 
somothing patriarchal systems; the family, its 8, 
‘its habits, its sentiments, were, in’ part at sh the source 
‘of this state of society. i 
) And Grst, the mere fact that this is & general opinion in . 
Germany, & public belief, prevalent in all classes, is at once 
a strong ption that t was 50. A nation does not de- 
ceive itself to such a degree as to its origins, and the fecling 
with which they inspire it. That antipathy which we else- 
where encounter towards the ancient social state of the 
country, does not exist'in Germany. ‘The first relations be- 
‘tween the superior and inferior classes, between rietors 
and cultivators, have not luft those mournful traditions, those 
‘unhappy recollections; with which our history is filled. 
‘The German population las not constantly struggled to es- 
capo from its origins, to abolish ivs old institutions. ‘There 
4s, then, evidently something besides conquest and tyranny. 
‘Tho common opinion is right, it is conformable with facts, 
‘Phe general invasion of the country by foreignors, the strag- 
Plo of races, the struggle of languages, the profound hostility 
uf social situations, nothing, or searcely any yt of all this 
was found in Germany, at least in a great part of Germany 
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ae oie) sree one play: 
tant part there, a1 weighs heavily, | 
oy than elsewhere. “There were st ! 
many free and proprietary peasants, many =pe 

ae not in the least fettered with she honda toes 

We ‘herofore cannot rofuse to recognise in the ‘the 
tion of the ancient German tribe, and chiefly in. the: | 
foparel of the, Prepsintsay chief, of the ly, ae 

conquest, 

toa oe fee ha tnt of face oe 

trlarchal 9) of a system senna Se 
is that of life of the family <7 poly, he German 
tribe was originally the Se 
and the same family; very probably a reer 
habitants of the iomain, many of seal 
ers, subject to a rent, were one hat 
of the family. There was herein, very, ayes 
of that social organization which has long 
clans of the Scotch Highlangs, and neces "Sind 
organization which the novels of Sir Woler$ 
dered familiar to all minds; which, at tho first 
judging from external appearances, resembles the, 
tem, but is still radically different, for it evidently 2 
the family; it perpetuates its ties through centuries, nnd 
maintains affectionate sentiments in spite of the. profound 
inequality of social conditions ; it PE reer a 
roapected, where political guarantees are en! rl amg 
in fine, morality and liberty in a ule where, 
origin and its influence, there would have been only oppres- 
sion and degradation. » tele 

Such, also, was doubtless the influence which, in the Ger- 
manic tribe, had introduced something of the ralasioongeed 
manners of the clan. 

From these details there result, if I mistake not, two great 
facts : . 
1. In the German tribe, the sovereignty, as to all the gen 
eral affairs of the tribe, belonged to the assembly of the pro 
prictary chiefs of the families ; as to all which passed im the 
interior of such domain, to, the chief of the himself; 
that is to say, that there was a political, collective sorer 
eiynty, and a sovereignty domestic, individual, and inheren 
to property, 
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2. The domestic sovereignty of proprietors had a twofold 
| a twofold character. On the one hand the ties and 
ts of the family ; the proprietary chief was a chief of tho 
Fiber acavon sary his Se Vines might be the dis- 
of relationship and the diversity of condition ; on the 
= ; 









id, conquest and force : there also had been portions 
[pf territory. occupied at the sword’s point, conquered, dispos- 
| sessed, and reduced to servitude or nearly so. 
| Thus in this organization of the ancient Germanic tribo, 
| there are seen the three great social ae the three great 
on of sovercignty : first, the association a ‘equal and 
where political sovereignty is developed ; second- 
*, the primitive natural association, that of the family, where 
| sole and patriarchal sovereignty prevails; thirdly, the 
association, the result of conquest, and subject 
despotic sovereignty. 
_ Upon the narrow and obscure theatre of the tribe of the 
a or of the Hermundures, or other such, there existed 
‘as early a8 the third century, all the essential principles, 
¥ great forms of human society. 


__ Let us now transport ourselves to the sixth century, afer 
the invasion, betweon the Rhine, the ocean, the Pyrenees, 














| and the Alps, and lot us see what necessarily happened. then. 
ft | first, it was not the German tribes, but the band 
mic went into the Gallo-Roman territory, seized upon i 
‘and ostablished itsclf there. Of the two original societ 
» that which was not resident, but’ wandering, 

4 basis was the individual, not the family, and whic 
| was devoted, not to an agricultural life, but to warfare ; this 
bea meet one of the primitive elements of our civilization, 

in Germany, it was the agricultural tribe, among us it was 
band, which is seen at the cradle of society. 

ae pallabed itis a i * mae quit the wee 

for the sedenta fe, an for rty, the 

Germanic band must ne wished > retotciget al ion 
tions, the habits of its native country ; the organization of the 
abe most have been the source, the model of the system 
which it attempted to adopt. 

_ This, in fact, was what happened. We see the German 
band, in proportion as it fixes itself upon our territory, at- 
tempting to transplant thither the social condition which { 
haye just described, more especially that twofold sovereign- 
‘y: political, in general affairs, belonging to the assembly of 
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the chiefs of the family 5 domes, ithe 
mains of cach peopristary: Chie 
him alone. . be 
But what changes nual ake charige'of! 
have introduced ipto the: 


with vast deserts, for better security, 
lived near to one another, and ‘could easily 


jitions and ea, 
mee ens 


assembly became a was doomed to p 

in fact, did perish, giving place to another \ 
ierarchical organization ‘ of proprietors; of w! 

speak, in discussing the feudal association and it 
‘The domestic sovereignty, that of the pro 

the family over the inhabitants of his 

alterations to undergo. 


It was not with his relations, with his’ fai a 
Gorman chiof had effected his conquests, and oe 


extablished in his new domains. ‘The band which 
jowed him was composed of warriors of various 
the tribe, often men of difforent tribes: ‘Tacitus’ 
says as much: “Ifthe tribo:in which they were b 
comes torpid: in the laziness of a long peace, 
among the young men go to-seek nati ho’ 
in,war; for repose is unknown to this oF 
in the midst of danger, ani i 
that they can preserve 
The ties between the chief ead his companions he 
often the ties of war, not of family. Hence arose & 
change in the character of their relations ta the’ 


4 De Mor. Germ, «V4 oy 
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Hwhment. There was no longer that community of habite 
traditions, sentiments, which might exist in Germany among 
the etary chiefs ‘and the t of their domains; in 
ins pce was the comradeship of warriors, a principle of as- 
, ation which was far less strong, far less powerful, far 
jess moral. P| 


a ers, and froin whom he had incessantly to 
i If. The Roman Gauls were still habitants, 
the ¢altivators of his domains ; while in Ger the greater 
part were Germans like hiinself. A new and powerful cause 
of weakness in that'patriarchal’ character, which domestic 
sovereigaty had in Germany. Any 
In his new settlement he was nOt long surrounded even ty 
those of his countrymen who had formed part, if not of his 
family, at least of his band, Yet, as I have already had oc- 
casion 00 say several timies, this Band broke not up imme- 
diately into individwals, eager to xeparato, and to go and in- 
habit eack bis own domain. ‘The principal chiefs. occupied 
vast territories, and many of their companions continued to 
rea find in the 
ight! eeaee 


ee pe 
wianni, hermasai, among the Lombards,' and of rachimburgi, 
rathimburgi, regimburgs,* among the Franks, Many German 


-aaearinenel. Ince yreenr in the Lambard laws, and in the 

Trolling monumenta, from saat tthe 10 Com » “Thole nume is 

‘written erfmawni, ereseanni, harimanni, haremaani, Kerman- 

1 arising from the diffienlty of writing the 

IE ease cesaanie Liewielataiet 
many to century, are po others 

ani; 0 that the national name of the Germans 

origin than that of Kerimanni, free men. People 


Saf yet bes hast 
, war.) atid the Aeermanné wro warriors; according to 


1 ) excellence, 

ittaens invested with all the rights of political liberty, tho eves optime 

Fach ot the Roca faw. mut ater Leeper ae adopted ty Mier 

Onanbeickische Geachichte, in tho prefa and by M. de 
‘of the Roinan 


and even it acta of the 10th ceutury: the 
‘are still more numerous than for the arimanni , 
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writers, M. de Savigny among sient have th 
nise, under these ae a. condi clan 


aucient free men and 1 oe 
zens of the German tribe before Kiger) invaion an of'ike 
have thence inferred the Wo) ape ae 
cient social organization of the Germans in ee a ae 
try. I think they are mistaken, [have carefull 
this question in my Essais sur 'Histoire do Fr 
here quote my words ; I have no reason to 
the names of arimanni and of rach 

applied to free men; they mean even (as every | 
us to meee) the free mien in j, the acting 
The Lom arimanni sit in courts or "public 
quality of judges, march to war under the orders 
appear as witnesses in civil actions; the Frank 
exercise the same ri; 

* It is equally certain that these words do not mean m: 
trates, men invested with special functions, judicial or 
wise, “and distinct, by this ute, from the rest of meso 
In numerous documents, the arimanni are 
witnesses, or simple warriors ; the same name is eae 
the free citizens of town. ‘The Frank i also a 
pear when there is no public function to fill ; 
rachimburgi is often translated by that of bont homines, — 
ery thing shows that these names are applied to free mae 
citizens in general, and not to any special magistrate, to any 
public power. 

“ But these free men, these alirimans, these rai 
were they distinct from the louds or beneficiaries, as from 
slaves? " Did they form a class of independent eitize 
united only among themselves and to the state-—whose soci 
condition, in a word was other than that of the mon who, 
under the name of recommended, leudes, faithful, antrustians, 
or vavsals, had entered into u particulir association, and 


we find Carga rathinburgi, racimburgi, racinebur, 
rackmbur di, hg peg Moe ae the pa lo 
word fron ck ia, (cause, process) or from recht, (right, justice.) 
would oxclasively represent the rachimburg? under the cutest 
judges. M. do Savigny thinks, with the colebrated historian Muller, 

it comes from iciont Teutonic word rek, (great poworfal,’ wl 
forms the termination of #0 many German proper a eccuze 
again in reich, Lal 3) #0 that tho rachimburg, called aleo bord Aonines, 
would be morely powerful, notable mon, the ricow hombres of the Span- 
lande—History of the Roman Low, 
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sived in the dependence and under the protection of a supe: 
rior? 


“ Tho monuments and facts alleged even by the defeniers 
of this opinion, prove that it is all founded, and that the 
leudes, the v: of a lord, were called ahrimans or rachim- 
burgs, as much as if veritable ns alone were spoken of, 
nen who were strangers to all individual i ioe. 

* A man comes to place himself under the faith of the king, 
declares himself his faithful, his vassal; he comes, sa 
formula, cum arimannia sua—that is to say, followed 
warriors. Here, then, are ahrimans who are already leudes, 
the vassals of a man, and about to become the arriere-vassals 
of the king. do not the Jess remain ahrimans—that is 
to say, free men, for that is all that this word moans ;,it indi- 
cates: nae} in general, and not a social condition distinct 
from that of the Teadeayet the vassals. 


“ In a diploma of the tenth century, the emperor, Otho L,, 
de & fortress to a convent, with all ‘ 3 


jen, common- 
ly called shrimans,’ In the eleventh century, the emperor 
Henry IV. made a similar donation to a monastery, and the 
shrimans who inhabit the domain are here also included, 
Concessions of this kind were long common; many docu- 
ments prove it, and a council of the tenth century forbade 
counts ‘to give the ahrimans of their counties in benefice to 


their mon? In fact, the counts, originally at least, had no 
right by that title only to di f tho lands of their county, 
nor of the ioe inna whe dnbabd ted Se It was for the latter 
themselves to choose the superior to whom they wished to 
be attached, 3 

“The quality of abriman, therefore did not exclude that 
of leude, of vassal; ahrimans were the leudes of the man 
upon whose lands they lived, and when these lands, were 
om in benefice they became the loudes of the new bene- 

ary. 

2 Tilo not find any texts with regard to the rachimburgs, 
where it is evident that this denomination was applied to 
leudes aswell as to men absolutely free. Often employed 
in the Salic law, it is more rare than that of abriman in the 
indauments of posterior ages; but all things nuthorize us to 
form the sume judgment as to the meaning of this torm that 
wersee formed upon analogous terms. Both the one and the 
mbher mean men free and in possession of the rights attendant 
apon liberty, bat siota particular class of citizens placed in a 
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condition distinct on the one and from that of slaves, andes, 
the other from that of the leudes, or vassals.”* 


Not oily did the ahtimans, tho rahimburs, not for» 
class distinction the one hand from tharofithe. 
or slaves, on tho other from thatof the lendes, or 
they eduld not fail soon to range themselves: under one oF 
other of these two conditions: How, in the house with, and 
by the side of, a\chief who had become great) 
and who wasiin possession of = iy how, 
and whose superiority increase 5 7, Leayy could they 
long preserve that equality, that independence, | which the 
companions of the same band formerly enj a Tes evi 
dont that it could not be.» ‘Lhose freemen after the in 
vasion still lived forsome time with their chief, before! 
were divided into two classes ;:some received benefices, 
become proprietors in their turn, entered into the feudal 
sdioeitiioay with which we shall oceupy at pcre) 


esr the others, dphip rar 

e domains of their ancient chief, fell: ‘ciherins 
an entirely se le condition, or else into that of laborers cul 
tivating a part of the land, liable to certain payments or rents: 
You see what must ‘reault from this sovereignty of the 
ancient Germanic tribe which [ have just described. Inthe 
new territorial establishment, itexperienced a profound alter- 
ation ; it lost its cliaracter of the family it could-not com 
tinue'to attach itself to the common sentiments, to those trax 

ditions, those ties of parentage which in ancient 

head of the family with most 
lement of the o} 


and power, which wo have 

cteristics: of the feudal 

system, Was not, pro ew: it was not the 
a ure fact existed in’ Gere 
there also the pro 


237-241. 
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qietary head of the family was sovereign within his do 
mains; there also took place the fusion of sovereignty and 
property. But in Germany this fusion was accomplished 
ynder the influence of two principles; on the one hand, un- 
der the influence of the spirit of family, of the organization 
of clan; on the other, under the influence of conquest, of 
force. ‘These two principles had, in the domestic sovereign- 
ty of the proprietary chief of the family in Germany, parts 
altogether unequal, and which it would be difficult to estimate. 
In Gaul, the share of the patriarchal system, of the organiza- 
tion of the clan, became greatly impaired; that of conquest, 
of force, on the contrary, took a great development, and be- 
came, it not the only, at least the dominant principle of that 
fusion of sovereignty and property which is, I repeat, ono of 
the great characteristics of the feudal system. 

‘There is therefore nothing, or at least nothing important 
to conclude from this fact in Germany, with regard to this 
fact in our country. I do not say that there is nothing re- 
maining among us of the ancient German habits; I do not 
say that the spirit of the family, the idea that all the inhabi- 
tants of one domain, of one territory, are connected in some 
moral relations, and in a kind of parentage, had no influence 
in the French feudal system. I only say that this influence 
was very confined, very inferior to that of conquest. 

Such, if I mistake not, was the transformation of this fact 
from tho fourth to the tenth century. ‘Thus, on its removal 
from Germany did it become wholly different in our country. 
In our next lecture we shall occupy ourselves with the third 
characteristic of the feudal system, that is to say, the rela- 
tuons of the possessors of fiefs among themselves, and the 
hierarchical organization of their society in itself. 


HISTORY OF 


FOURTH LECTURE, 


wns 10—Fallacy of the view which the 

of the feudal hierarchy—Its incoberency and weakness were 
great at tho close of the 10th century—The formation of 
from the Sth to the 10th century—T'hreo syntems of instil 
together after the German invasion: free institutions, inte 
tutions, aristocratical institution»—Comparative history of ee 
tems—Decline of the two firet—Triumph of the third, whieh yet 
incomplete and disordered. 


ms 
Fe see 


‘Tus two first characteristics of the fondal system, the 
special nature of landed property, and the fusion of sove- 
reignty and property in each fiel, we are well acquainted 
with. We know how they were formed; we have seen 
them take birth and grow, from the fifth to the tenth. a 
Let us now leave the interior of the fief, let us examine 
relations of the possessors of fiefs among themselves, the 
progressive development of the organization which united 
them, or rather which was reputed to unite them in one and 
the same society. ‘This, as you know, is the third of tho 
great facts which constitute the foudal system. 
~ L said the organization which was reputed to unite thems 
the union, in fact, of the possessors of fiefs among them 
selves, their organization into a general society, was far more 
a principle than a far more nominal than real. ‘Tl 

uch an association fead us to 

he cement of a great society * 

the partial, local associations 

others; the necessity in which 

ourse to one another, in order 
he accomplishment of the various: 
r the administration of jus 

If each ly, cach town, 


has any need in’ a political 
it y state, which has 
ing to give elsewhere 
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«t will not wlhore to other families, to other towns, to other 
local circumscriptions; there would be no society between 
betting ‘The dispersion mater sy mer er ingen into 

various parts, among ferent m rs 16 state, 
that it is which constitutes a state; that is, the external tie 
of general society, which brings and-retning together: its ele~ 
urents. 

Now, the fusion of sovereignty and property, and its cone 
centration within the domain, in the of its possessor, 
had exactly the effect of isolating the proprietor of the fief 
from other similar proprietors ; each fief _ ee er ear 
a small, complete state, whose inhabitants had nothi 
almost nothing, to Ae beyond it, sp sufficed to itself, 
matters of legislation, 


were, new citizens, and new ties with them. in ne, at 
the epoch with which we occupy ourselves, the Christian 
church, a society always one, strongly constituted, in- 
cessantly labored to introduce something of its unity, its 
entirety, into the civil society ; and this work was not fruit- 
less. But it is not the less evident that, from the nature of 
its elements, and especially from the fusion of potions} 
and property, from the almost entire localization of 

such aterm be allowed, the general association o! 

sessors off fiefs must have had very lithe ae a 
little activity ; that but very little entirety or unity could have 
prevailed in it. 

And such, in fact, was the ease; history fully confiraw 
the inductions drawn from the very nature of this social 
state Lbs ee ae leave applied themselves to the brings 
ing prominently forward the reciprocal rights and duties of 

the possessors of fiefs; they have vaunted the skilful grada- 
ton of the ties which united them among themselves, feom 
the weakest to the most powerful, in sucti a way that none 
wore isolated, and yet that each remained free and master of 
himself. According to them, the independence of individuals 
was nover moré happily reconciled with the harmony of the 











oe Or | 





skilfully organized: Buin fact, this: 
real and efficucious ; feudalism ‘coald) never draw from is 
bosom a principle of order and anity safficient 10 
general, and, however little, regulated society, 
ments, that is to say, the possessors of fiefs, were: r 
‘state of disunion and war among themsolves, 
obliged to have recourse to force, because no 
ic, powor was present to maintain) 
and peace, that is, society ; and/to create such a 
fuse all its scattered and even hostile elements, 
and true socioty, it was necessary 10 have Teeoursé: 
principles, toother’ institutions, to institutions and principles: 
foreign and’ evch ‘hostile to the feudal Blame ae 
already know; it was by royalty.on the one handy o_o 
the other by the idea of tho nation in general, andof its 
rights, that political unity has prevailed: among) ws, thatthe 
State has been constituted ; and it was always at the expense 
of the possessors of ficfs by the weakening and. 
abolition of the foudal system, that we bave approached: 
this end. : - a 
Ih, therefore, mustinot be expeoted that! we shall find that 
systematical and general organization of the poss 
fiefs among themselves, which 1 have pointed out as the 
third great characteristic of the feudal system, clearly and 
entirely realized in facts, The character belongs toat, and 
distinguishes it from overy other social: state ; but it has 
never had its full development, its efficacious and regular 
application ; the feudal: hierarchy has never been 
constituted, has/not lived sccording to the rules and forms 
‘clei the publicists assign to it. The spec 
landed property, the fusion of sovereignty and propertyyare 
simple, evident facts; which are ahaen in history, just ax 
they are conceived in theory. But the feudal society inits 
entirety is nn imaginary edifice; constructed after the event 
in’ the minds of learned men, and the materinis of 
which have oxisted in our territory, always un band: 
imperfect. “Me - 
If such was its state during the’ course of the» feailal 
period, how much more nvust it have been so°at the com 
uencement ‘of this period, towards the end of the tenth 
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century.) ‘Feudalism had then scarcely arisen oat of the 
chaos of barbarism); it was arising from: it)asa kind of pis- 
aller; a the system ‘nearést: allied to:that which was 
to a-closeyas the sole form which the growing society: 
take |The incoherence, the want of entirety, would neces- 
sarily be ead ned than at a later period: \ ‘The feudal 
pesca epi ek removed ee mesa 
unity; of regularity, which’ it never attained: close 
the tenth nd the commencement of the cleventl century, 
are, in fet, inthe feudal epoch, the period:when feudalism 
vmost disordered, the most destitute of general 
organization. We there see the jessors of fiefs form 
ing themselves into an infinity of small: of which 
some. mi Pare mere seigneur, becamo: the chief; ac+ 
cording to the chances of place or events, remaining almost 


strangers to ‘each others these Jocal associations 
seemed to preserve relations among themselves, to adhere 


to a common centre ; but we soon find that this» 
{a tulecions auiyWordeds fat Uxazpleyhtae SemiecosionkIng 


of France) still insoribed by such or) such a/lord of Aqui- 
taine atthe head of his acts, bat it ds the name of king 
already dead ; theyirender homage to royalty, butare igno- 
rant/as to whois its actual depositary: At no epoch was the 
Lemke ont of ne Ba among the possessors of fiefs so 
and their independence:so complete ; at no epoch had: 
ieee tie which whould’ have united: them so little 
ity. 7 

In studying, therefore, from the fifth tothe tenth: century, 
the: pgemire formation of this third characteristiovof the 
feudal system, we shall notoarrive at results so) prompt, so 
positive, as in the study of the! two frat We shall not see 
the foudal organization appear, and clearly dovelop itself be- 
fore our eyes, as was the case with regard to the special nas 
ture of limded property, and the amalgamation of sovereignty 
and property; we shall\see but the germs, we shall witness 
only the first efforts at formation of that system which was 
rever thoroughly perfected ; we shall encounter hore» and 
here upon our own soil, the materials of that edifice which 
wae hover regularly constructed, or, more corrcetly speaking, 
wo shall see every other social editice fall, every other sys- 
on sre From the fifth to the feo century, no principle 
social and political unity was. to preserve or-acquire 
be ompite ; all those which formerly prevailed were con- 
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Levies len: anid it paprtrerplenccrn io eet 
and incomplete attempts at inte 
is, ahecelords less the progtessive formation of the gene al 
association, of the possessors of fiefs, than the 
destruction of every other great social system, which I shal! 
endeavor to retrace, 

Immediately after the invasion and establishment of the 
Germans in Gaul, three principles of social i 
threo: systems of institutions co-exist and are wo 
gether: 1, the system of free institutions; 2, the system 
of aristocratical institutions ; 3, the eysers of monarehical 
institutions. 

‘The system of free institutions has ite origin: teasers: ee 
many, in the general assembly of the proprietary chiefs 
family of the tribe, and in the common deliberation aaa 
sonal independence of the warriors who formed the aes 
2d, in Gaul, in the remains of the municipal system, in the 
heart of cities. 

‘The system of aristocratical institutions’ has its origin 
Ist, in Germany, in domestic | sovereignty of the 
prietary chiefs of family, and in ‘the patronage of the 
of the band over hi companions : 2d, in Gaul, in the 
unequal subdivision of landed property, concentrated 
the hands of a small ‘number of great proprietors, and in 

i if th of the population, Inborers 

lomains, or serve them in 


ical institutions has its origin : Est, 
alty, that is to say, the 

|, and “ the religious character in- 

Gaul, in the traditions of 

the doctrines of the Christian 


of institutions, the three 
fall of the empire 
presence of each 
formation of the new 
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+ Lat, in the local assemblies, whore the con- 
ished in various of the territory assem- 
together discussed their affairs; 2d, in the 
assemblies of the nation ; 3d, in the remains of the municipal 
system, in the heart of cities : ‘ 

hut the local assemblies of the ancient Germans called 
radls! in their andl placite in Latin, continued after 
the invasion, cannot be doubted ; the text of their laws gives 
evidence of it at every step. The following are somp in- 
stances: 

“If any one convened to the mal does not repair thither, 
Jet him be condemned to pay fifteen svlidé, unless he has 
been kept back by some lawful impediment.” 

“If any one has need of witnesses in order that they may 
give testimony at the mdl, he who has need of them must 
convene them.”? 

“Let the assembly {conventus) bo according to ancient 
custom in each hundred, before the count or his envoy, and 
before the hundred-man,”™ , 

“ Let the court itum) take: place every Saturday, ot 
such day as shall please the count, or the hundred-man, in 
every week, when there is but little tranquillity in the pro- 
vince: when there is greater tranquillity, let the assembly 
take place every fortnight in cach red, as it is ordered 
here above.” . 

* Let the court be held every culend, or every fortnight if 
necessary, to inquire into causes, in order that peace may 
B in the provinces.” 

hese assemblies wore composed of all the free mon set~ 
tled in the serritorial circumscription; all had not only the 
right, but were obliged to repair thither, 

ae pepilien man neglect to come to the court, and donot 

sent elf to she count, or to his delegate, or to the 

undired-man, let him be condemned w pay fifieen solidi, 
Let no person, whethor vassal of the duke or of the count, 
or otherwise, neglect to. come to the court, to the end thut 


! Fda the ancient Gorman word, maAl, whiol signifion merting, ae 
sembly, and in alll found in many words, ax mahlcet, repust, Lime of mect 
Ey maAlatatt, place whore the tribunal enoats, &c. 

‘Batic Law, telye 1, bo 16, 

* Law of the Bip, t 1,01, & tevin © iby See 

* Law of the Aller, texx8viy ©. 1. * Midem, o % 

* Law of the Boinres, t.xv, ©. 1. 
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the poor may not be prevented) from ating their caw 
tes." r a ein ee 
“Let all free mon meet on the days fixed, where the 
judge shall direct, and let no person ater ioe orm 
court, Let all who live in the county, whether of the 
kimg or duke, or anyother, come to the court, and let his 
who: shall neglect 10 come be condemned) to pay fifteen 
solidi” ieee 


It is not easy to: etiumerate the attributes, the occupations: 
of these assemblies, for they discussed every thing in them, 
all the common interests of the: men who were assembled 
at them; but their principal business was to administer 
justice : all causes, all disputes wore carried thither, to/be 
submitted) to. the decision of free and notable men, of the 
erred whoso duty it was to doclare, to show what was 
the law. mr) OG 

* If any rachimburgs sitting in any: mi! have not déolared 
the law, when 1 cause shall hare been debated between two 
persons, he who prosecutes the cause mustsay to them three 
times, * Toll us the Salic law;' if they will mot ba it, ho 
who. prosecutes the cause must say to again, * 
you to declare the law between my advergary and me? 
day being named for this purpose, seven of these Tachim- 
burgs/shall each pay nine sols. If they do not then choose 
to declare the law. ., . nor give assurance of payment, 
then let\a second day be appointed them, and then let each 
of them be condemned to pay fifteen sols.” t 

“If any one is prosecuting his cause, and the rachimb 
have not chosen to\declure the Ripuarian law between” 
parties, then let him against whom they have pronounced an 
adverse sentence, say, *1 summon you to tell me the law," 
Letthose who have ‘not’ chosen to declare it, and have after- 
wards been convicted of it, each of them pay fifteen sols fine.” 

“If anyone gain his cause in the miland by daw’... the 
rachimburygs must explain:to him the law by which the cause 
has been decided.» ‘The plaintiff must-net according to law, 
inyite the officer to go to. the house of the other, in order to 
take of his, goods..what-he legally. owes.in» respect ofthe 


vanse,"* 





* Law of the Allem., t xxv, 0 4 
© Lav of the! Boiars, t. xv., ¢ Ie * Satie Tavw, t tk.” 
* Law of tho Rip. t iv. * Salie Law, tit. 1a” 
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Not only did thoy adininister justice in the méiy, not only 
did they deliberate there upon common affairs, but most civil 
affairs, most contracts were there completed, and thence only 

athe publicity, the authenticity which 1 it the duty 

> notaries and public officers to give them in the present 
yr fy Wo rie eee 

)“ If any one sell any thing to another, and if the buyer 

IEmedaly pt avia'the pice reeertg' ihe tele and 
i it c ico, re: 0 artic! 
thet lott wot be erieedi# 10 the nitiole be of little value, 
let the net bo attested’ by seven witnesses ; if of much value, 
by twelve 11) feel gales é 

‘Suchiwas' the state’ of local assemblies in the ‘first ages 
following the invasion ; they were not long 40 real and genu- 
ine as the texts seem to indicate. You may observe that, 
according to these very texts, it' was more especially among 
the Germans still established upon the frontiers, or even in 
the interior of Germany, that the national mils ractive 
Site mangeetaeran amet 

¢ Riparian F ‘more’ in 
a soonc ectbritative wt ‘than those of the Sultan Franks, 
further advanced ‘into the interior of Gaul) and amidst the 
Roman population. ‘Therey indeed, the local mals soon fell 
into disuse, into such disuse, that at the end of the Carlo- 
vingian race, the local chiefs, counts, viscounts, or others, 
convoked them in order to have the right of fining the free 
mon ‘who did not attend them: A capitulary of Louis le 

ire is entitled : 

“Of vicars and hundred-men who, more out of They 
than! to administer justice, frequently hold courts thus 
trouble the people too much. . 

And Charlemagne, in order to remedy this abuse, had al 
ready tedaced) to three a year, the nuinber of those focu! 
courts whichthe first barbarous laws convoked every month 
every fortnight, or even'every week. 

With regard to the local courts whicl free men aro w 
attend, the! decrees ‘of our father must be observed ; wamely 
that/only threé’ general conrts'are to be held in the year, and 
that no person shall be forced to attend them, except the 
aecusdd: or the ‘nceuser, or him who is called to give evi 
dence. With regurd to other courts held by hundred-men 


+ Law O€ thie Rip, lin, 1. * Bal., 1, doll. 617, 
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let none be convoked to them, oxcopt him: enc sp vin 
who judges, and him who gives evidence." ‘ 

Who were these judges who were bound to ‘oes 
assemblies, whon most free men were exempt from ft 
‘The scadini, or sheritls, the real magistrates, charged by the 
prince with administering justice, instead of the barr who 
refused the burden. ‘That is the true meaning of feredici' 
seabini, (in German schoffen, j 
haye confounded with the rachar 





inntions per to civil life, had fallen at this ie 
“ Let no person be convoked to the court, but i 
and the defendant in each cause, except seven who 


must be present at.all hearings.’ 

With much stronger. reason, the same decay would strike 
this system in the political sphere, in the general, 
of the nation. Among men living at a distance from one 
anothor, and who had no longer the same. interests, and the 
same destiny, spe great pee ee a arti- 
ficial. . Accordingly, the Champs fare, the — 
ralia, became more oa more rare and futile under the Mero 
vingians.. In the earliest ages we still frequently meet with 
them, because the warriors often made new expeditions in 
common ; the band. sull met to, ave new adventures, 
Gradually, a the sedemary life prevailed, the general assem- , 
blies disappeared, and those which bear the namo are of an 
entirely different nature ; they have no longer either one or 
the other of these two characteristics. Sometimes they are 
solemn, meetings, where people came, in virtue of a ancient 
custom, to bring to the chief or king presents which form a 
partof his wealth ; sometimes the kings, after having strug- 
gled against their leudes, their beneficiaries; the one ito re~ 
sume, the other to retain their fees, entered into a negotiation 
with them, which led to meetings of which the name éalls to 
mind the ancient national assemblies, but which, in fet, are 
only conferences, congresses, where great propriotors, petty 
sovereigns, discuss their interests and arrange their di 
Such were, in 587, the assembly which concluded the treaty 
of Andelot ; in 615, under Clotaire LI. that of Paris, whence: 








! Capit. of Louis le Débon in 819; Bab 
* Capit, of Charlemagne, ia 803 ; Bal, 





& by col. 616. 
14 Col. SHES, 
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issued the ordinance which bears its name, and many other 
meetings in no way ational, in no way resembling the as- 
sembly of the tribe, or the German band, but which were yet 
called ita generalia, 


Pepin le Bref.. We meet under his reign with more than 
ten great meetings of this kind. Under Charlemagne they 
ae still am frountcaae their character assumes higher 
ity. They are no longer mere military meetings, great 

“ Sadan satbislerek ne ere > eeancal 

ink, remember what I said in 


quoted from the small treatise of Hincmar, De 
where ho gives a detailed account of these assemblies, of 
their composition, and of their labors. Charlemagne con- 
voked almost all his agents, and, to speak the language of 
our times, the functionaries of his empire, dukes, counts, 
viseounts, vicars, hundred-men, scabin, &e. His. object 
was to learn through them what was passing around, to com- 
municate his wishes to them, to discipline them to his will, 
and thus to introduce some entirety, some order, into that 
immense and incessanuy agitated body, of which he claimed 
to be the soul. These, assuredly, are not the ancient 
melee of sek German cers ica —e where 
nce prevail where Clovis was con 
peat ie each take his share of the booty. 

Under Louis le Débounaire, the placita generalia are still 
frequent, but disorder and war penetrate them, and make in- 
sirumonts of thom. Under Charles Jo Chanve, thoy resume 
the characteristic of which I have: just spoken ; they are no 
longer. any thing but conferences, congresses, where the king 

8 with greator or less success against vassals who 
isolate themselves more and more, and whom he can neither 
retain nor repress. After Charles lo Chauve, and towards 
the close of ‘arlovingian race, even these congrosses 
vensed Sovereignty decidedly became local ; royalty had 
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to ne the simple claim 101 
To the Ser aa 


With Sen to the wreeks of ‘ 
tothe i lena ote fe atte 
T shall not repeat what TE have 
course; nor shall I anticipate: ‘a ie ay 
Contes nytif to aling 00 nid, thet taeeaniot 

ie to calling ‘to mi its 

and institutions, have ier di t 
especially inthe south of Gaul, and thanwe: 
test their’ doeny and thelr perpetuity: from. 
tenth century | onl! vel ie 

‘Such was ibe fate. of the system of free institutions in 
this long interval.’ You! see that all its principles: grew 
more and more enervated, that all its means of action 
wore broken. Had the monurchical institutions | 

9 oO De ae 


king while it pleased e 
if not ‘aveording 10’ political forms, at leant i its principle 
ledeetnedtae' li r biredierpge 
: it ‘was religions, royalty wus 
acter was the ae 'y, 80.t0 spoak, of cet 
m national 
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opiate Nits Seine oe by this il he called ia 


IF som ee — poy 
eth Bari iV. a pie? 
cor at huge alg! sy Th Ronn pe 


Inyalson sym. 


Christen f Decree ji trniethiegepiersoan! 
or aks an so the: ip ap ‘and Sey 
sovereign Being. sed al . 

‘Thus, under's twofold ipttabot wes betin’ 
sentially differed from barbarous royalty; polil 
figious, this was'a personal prerogative ; oat a 


that was a pure symbol, a | social: fetic 

» Sueh, so to/speak, are the four origins Hof mbsiearroyals), 
the’ four’ principles which, lta ie evi invasion, sought to com- 
Vinie'in its production. We see then labor commence under 
the Merovinginns. ‘The Frank kings ave, and wish 10 te- 
main, chiefs of warriors—at the same tim seh ‘take ad- 
‘vantage of their barbaric’ religious descent; they adopt the 
Roman piaxims, and enidetvor to ror tition 
tatives of the state ; in fine, they call themselves, make 
‘the clergy ent the tonngos and: peepresen ahve of God 


sear ale minds eonidde ‘and simple as those of the arburiane-of 
‘the sixth century, these notions’ and combinations were too 
complicated. They were, nocording hot successful; and 
pari royally—-precisely, if [ mivtake not, by rretison 
the tincertainty of its character and of its basis —soon fell 

Se complete decay. When it began to reappear with 
svigor in the: person of the Carlovingians, it had undergone 
ct ‘metumorphosis. ‘The firat Carlovingiany were pure 
chiefs. “In the ces of their German countrymen, 

they had none of that religious character with which the 
oo of the long-haired kings was invested. Neither Pepin 
de Herstall nor le in any way gave themselves 
out as the descendants of Odin, or other Germanic demi-gods ; 
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ht to add to it the 
‘A stranger to all the traditions, to all the See red 
ancient Germany, he desired to b 
ligious creeds, already far more ‘iewerte al 
went still further; he denice again to give the | 
of imperial royalty to Frankish to one 
Political symbol, himself to resume 
of the state which the Roman occupied... 
labored at this by the most efficacious means; not | 
the sole of ceremonies and language, but 
reutcialg the imperial power, the Ronen aT 
and that omnipresence, 83 it were, of at all parts 
of the earth, Thich, amidst the cnieaval dectine, had com- 
stituted the whole strength of that great despotism. 

‘This is the true characteristic of the 
Charlemagne. | shall not repeat here what reer 
ing it in the last course; but some extracts from his 
laries will show how carefully he. was occupied 
things, desired tu know every thing, to pepe er = 
in person or by his delogutes—in fine, to 
the minds of the people as the universal mover and source 
of the entire government. 7 

“Let the counts and their vicars be well,acquainted d with 
the law, to. the end that no judge may decide vuajustly in thotr 
presence, nor uniluly alter the law,” 

“We will and order that our counts do not-romit the 
sitting of their courts, nor abridge them unduly, in order to 
give themselves to the chase or to other plaasures."* — 

* Let no count hold his courts unless he be fasting, and of 
composed mind.” 

“Let each bishop, each abbot, each count, have a good 
registrar, and let not the scribes write in an illegible man~ 
ner.” 

“ We will, that with regard to the jurisdiction and affairs 
which have hitherto belonged to the counts, ourenvoys: 
acquit themselves of their mission four times in the year im 


they were simply grea ae 
Germanic royalty, aie 

military ebmasien only. ieee oe 

Popin soug! 














+ Dapit of Charlemagne, ia 803 5"Bal, tom, 1, at 398: 


Bal,, tom. i ¢ol. 459. » Your 803 iid, cot 909 
* Year 805 ; ibid, col. 421, 
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winter, in the month of January ; in spring, in the month of 
April; in summer, in the month of July; and in autumn, in 
the munth of October. Each time, thoy shall hold courts 
where the counts of the neighboring counties shall meet." 

“ Each time that one of our envoys shall observe in his 
tion that any: thing beppens otherwise than as. we have 
red it, not only s! take care to reform it, but ho 

shall give usa detailed account of the ubuses which ho may 
discover.” 

“ Lat our envoys select, in each place, seabini, advocates 

and notaries, and on their retum let them bring us their 


names in hea 

* Whenever they find bad vicars, advocates, or hundred- 
men, let them be remoyed, and others selected who know 
how and are willing to judge affairs according to equity. Ii 
they find a corrupt count, let them inform us of the same.”* 

“We will that each of our envoys carefully watch that 
each of the men whom we have charged with the govern- 
ment of us pecple, acquit himself justly of his office, in a 
manner agreeable to God, honorable to us, and useful to our 
subjects. Let the said envoys, therefore, make a point of 
knowing if the orders contained im the capitularies which 
‘we transmitted to thom last year, aro executed according to 
the will of God and our own, We will that in the middle of 
the month of May, our envoys, each in his legation, conroke 
in one place all the bishops, abbots, our vassals, our adva- 
cates, vicars, abbesses, aa well as the representatives of all 
the lords whom any imperious necessity prevents repairing 
thither themselves ; and if it be more convenient, especially 
with a view to the poor people, that this meeting be held in 
two or throc difforent places instead of one, let it be so. 
Let each count bring thither bis vicars, his hundred-mon, 
and also three or four of his most notable sheriffs. In this 
assembly, lot them first occupy themselves with the state of 
the Christian religion, and the condition of the ecclesiastical 
order, Then Jet our envoys inform themselves, from all 
present, of the manner in which each acquits himself of the 
employment which we have confided to him; lot thom learw 
if concord reigns among our officers, and whother thuy mu- 
‘ally give each other help in their functions. Let them 


* Year 812; Bal, col, 493. * Thid. —* Your 8035; ibid, cols 308 
* Bal, ti, c. 396, year 805 ; = e426. 
8 
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make this spite the most careful d 


such a way we may from them 

i nd if they learn that in any place 
the ion of which requires their pi 
thither, and regulate it in virtue of our auth 

Surely, nothing less resembles barbaric ro 
a mode of government; m more forcibl 
the spirit and administration of the empire ; 
which represented the state, and acted almost 
‘That is the system which, without bei 






state, 


sovereignty and property, were the most dan; 
of that sovereignty and administrative wl 
aspired. Accordingly, he straggled pie a 
enemies, and endeavored to restrain and to di power 
of the proprietors as much as in him lay. bee 

“ He never," says the monk of Saint Gall, “ confided the 
administration of more than one county to his co ex 
it were those which were situated on the frontiers, 
neighborhood of barbarians, He never, unless 

ly powerful motives, conceded to « bishop, in bi 

abbey or church of the royal domain; and when his 
sellors or favorites asked him why he acted thas, he answered 
them: * With this property or that firm, with this little ab- 
bey or that church, I acquire the faith of « vassal as good, 
even better than this bishop or that count’ 


He did move; he attempted to pierce through, if Las 
1 will 
of 






express myself, all private properties, in order to | 
direct relations with all the inhabitants of his empire. 
ede myself, He oaly co etaRI Sa te mass | 

@ population through the intermediation possessois 
of frecholds or fees, each sovereign in his domains, and 
chief of the free men, or coloni, or serfs who cntabted a 
Charlemagne desired that an oath of fidelity, directed and 
personal, should be given him by all freemen, as to the real 





' Capit. of Louis le Débon., in 823. Ho but roponte what Charlemagne 
ibd. ne t.1, col. 639. 
* Recueil des Historiens de Pranee, tv» ps Be 
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and true sovereign of the state, We find in the formulie of 
Mareulf, the following letter from him: 

“To the count . With the consent of the high men 
of our realm, we have ordered that our glorious son ——— 
shall reign in the kingdom of ———. Consequently, we 
order that in all cities, villages, and castles, you convoke and 
cause to meet'in conyenieht places all your inhabitants, 
whether Franks, Romans, or any other nation; to the end, 
that in the presence of the illustrious ———, our envoy, 
whom we send to you forthis purpose, they all swear fidelity 
and loyal attachment to our son and to us, whether by the 
holy 2 laces, or by such other holy pledge as we transmit to 
you for that pies 

When he had been crowned emperor, 

“He ordered that every man in his kingdom, layman or 
ecclesiastic, who had already sworn fidelity to him under the 
name of king, should renew the same promise to him as Cw- 
sar; and that all those who had not yet takon the said oath 


whould take it, down to the fe of twelve." 
itu 


Lastly, we read in a capitulary of the year 805 : 
“ Let none swear fidelity to any other than tous and to his 
lord for Ly utility and coer, ek ine 
“ Such a system evidently tended to free ty from all 
feudal relations ; to found its empire nied oe Wersrphy 
of persons and lands; in fine, to render it everywhere pres- 
‘ont, everywhere powerful, in virtue of the pe power and 
by its own right. ‘The attempt succeeded while Charlemagne 
presided over it. His successors undertook to continue it, 
that is to say, they ordered what be had done. ‘The demand 
of the universal oath reappeared in their acts, and even sur- 
vived their i ce; but it was no longer any more than a 
i. The relations between free men ‘and the king, 
i ca power over them, becamo daily weakened. 
‘The obligation of fidelity was ho longer roal, except between 
‘tho vassal and his lord.” Tt was to lords that Charles Ie 
Chaure addresed himself, in order to repress the disorders 
committed on their lands ; it was through their authority that 
he brought his own to bear. He had no direct influence ; 
snd although he menaced the lords with making them re- 
sponsible for the crimes of their men, if they did not prevent 
Or punish them, it is clear that the feudal hierarchy hud re- 





* Marealf 1,40 "Bal; t-1, col 369. ® Tid, cot, 495. 
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je independence with the empire, and. he a 
genres to free royalty from it bad ihe 
fect of the general course of things and the incapacity 9 
AG tbs ciope of a (uate thea tbe eeaee 
tthe close tenth century, then, the system of no 
narchical institutions had succeeded no better than the sys 
tom of free instititions in taking possession of a 
introducing unity and rule into it. All its laws were 
all its means of action enervated or inapplic 
ious character of ancient German 
heroic origin of such or such a fami 
well as many of the traditions of the life. | 
equally lost its primitive military character; the 
longer existed ; the wandering and common life hat ‘ae 
roost of the warriors were established in their own 
‘The political character of imperial royalty was incompatible 
with the new socioty; there was no longer sovereigaty, mo 
longer national majesty, no longer any state in genens bow 
apa there be a symbol, a representative of that which no 
longer existed? The religious Christian character of royal- 
ty alone preserved any reality, any influence, and that was 
but weak and rare ; lay proprietors scarcely heeded it; the 
tumult of their life and the needs of personal independence 
alone occupied their minds; the barca and abbots 
themselves cared but little about it; they also ators 
proprietors of fiefs, had assumed the interests and habits of 
such, and had but little affection towards ideas which in no 
way accorded with their temporal position. All the bases, I 
repeat, of the system of monarchical institutions, as well as 
of the system of free institutions, were shaken, all its vital 
principles had lost their energy. i 
Tk was entirely different with the system of aristocratical 
inetitutions. Instead of ining, they were progressing. 
To be convinced, of this, it ix only necessary 10 observe wi 
-he elements, wheth rman or Roman, which consti 
strengthened sad developod. 
ly seon, the domestic sore- 
ry chief of the family was 
me there more com 
it of family which b 
ere had. disappeared, and 
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the fact of conquest, of force, had become almost its only 
base. “Accordingly, this first aristocratical element of ancient 
Germah society became’ strengthened instexd of weakened, 
in the new social state. mag 

‘The second, that is to say, the patronage of the chief of the 
band over his companions, had experienced the same fate ; 
it had Ke ial its form; to the nscendency of the warrior 
had suce the rights of the suzerain over his vassals. 
But this metamorp! of relations had given far more ener- 
sy and solidity to the aristocratical principle that it previously 
contained. On the one hand, inequality was ¢ aie :. 
the possessors of fiefs were far more unequal among them- 
selves than the warriors; on the other, in the ancient band, 
the companions living together, supported one another, and in 
common controlled the power of the chief, When they had 
entered into the condition of proprietors, each found himself 
isolated, and the superior, the suzerain, had far greater facili- 
ties for subduing them. A new progress of the aristocratical 
system. 

With regard to the subdivision of landed erty, T think 
it underwent considerable and rather atiomredal change ; 
it divided itself. Without doubt, the feudal system had this 
effect at first. At the close of the tenth century, at the com- 
mencement of the feudal period, there were many more land- 
ed proprietors in Gaul than atthe fall of the empire. The 
territory was divided into smaller lots, more especially into 
more varied lots; the fiefs were much more different, more 
unequal, than the domains of the great Gallo-Roman proprie- 
tors had been; in this respect, therefore, the aristocratical 
principle was a little weakened ; but assuredly the distribu- 
tion of landed property was still sufficiently unequal, the land 
concentrated into a sufficiently limited number of hands, to 
found a very aristocratic system. 

You see, therefore, that while the system of free institu- 
tions and that of monarchical institutions were declining, the 
system of aristocratical tutions, on the contrary, saw its 
bases strengthen, its principles gain vigor. It had not ac- 
quired, it had not given to socioty in general, a regular form. 
unity, or entirety; it never will attain that. Bat, st evidently 
prevailed ; it alone was likely to live, if I may use the ex- 

ssion, alone capable of subduing men, and of giving to 
other social principles time to regain breath, to reappear one 
day with better success. 
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‘Thus was feudal society Prepared, thus was it ive 
ly formed, from the fifth to the tenth century. We hare 


attempted to discover its origins, to follow it in its earliest 
developments. It now: subsists, it covers our land. We 
shall henceforward study it in itself, and in its maturity, 
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FIFTH LECTURE, 


Method to be followed in the study of the fonda period—The simple fiefs 
inthe fandamental element, tho fn meal of faith 
an 


surernine to oppose 
of the 11th century—Enterior life of the propriotors of flats—Thoir ino- 
lation—Their idloness—Thelr incemant wars, expeditions, and advon- 
tures—Influence of the material eireamstances of foudal habitations 
upon the course of civilization—Development of domestic life, condition 
of women, and of the spirit of family in the interior of castlon 


We now approach the special object of this course. We 
are about to study feudal haiae in itself, during the period 
fro) 


which especially belongs to it, from the time when it may be 
regarded as truly formed, down to the time when France es- 
caped from it, and passed under the empire of other. prin- 

iples, of other institutions; that is, during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

I desire to follow in their entirety the destinies of feu- 
dalism during these three centuries. I would wish not to 
parcel it out, but to keep it constantly entire under your eyes, 
and make you thus see its successive transformations at a 
single glance. This would be its true. history, the only 
faithful image of the reality, Unfortunately, this cannot be. 
In order to study, the human mind is forced to divide, to 
analyze; it learns nothing unless it be successively and in 
parts. It is then the work of the imagination and of the 
reason to reconstruct the demolished odifice, to resuscitate 
the being destroyed by the scientific scalpel. But itis abso~ 
lutely necessary to pass through this dissection and its pro- 
gress; the weaknoss of the human mind so orders it, 

1 have already pointed out the classification of our re= 
searches upon feudal society, | have said thaton the one 
hand we shall study the social state, and on the other, the 
intel state: in the social state, the civil and the re- 
ligious .society ; in the intellectual state, the loarned liters 
ture, and the popular literature. It is, therefore, with the 
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history of civil society in the feudal po-ied, that we met 
cominence. 

Here also we have need to divide, to classify, wo Lede 
rately ; the matter ihe M2 vast end too ie soem to 
vf it boing compre! id all complete and at « 

Let eh leout endeavor 10 discover and to follow pa 
least artificial method, that white monty wares ae 
fucts, which will best respect their integrity cone: 
tion ; the most living method, as it were, the one most neigh 
boring on reality. 

If f mistake not, it is the following: , 

At the end of the tenth century, feudal society was defini: 
tively formed; it had attained the plenitude of its existence; 
it covered and possessed our territory. What was ite funia- 
mental element, its political unity What, s0 to speak, (f 
have already made use of this expression.) what’ was’ the 
primitive feudal molecule, that which could not be broken 
without the feudal sina being neg pire 

It is evidently the simple fief, the domain SS way 
of fief, by a lord "WHS eteurdiaee over ihe taleaMdunal ‘that 
sovereignty inherent, a# you know, to property.” 

It is therefore with the simple Gel, considered in itself, that 
we shill commence our study. “We shall first apply: our 
selves to the proper understanding of this fundamental ele 
ment of foudalism. 

What does the mere, simple fief contuin, reduced to ste fast 

7 Wh. in it losure? 


e; then the inhabitant of the Sef, 
tho domain, and subject to 


ph § 
whiat was the condition 

\@ fourteenth centu 1, of tert 
2, of the feudal village 

 setually lived in rat = 

have been present at 

which were accom 

order to seek the ties whieh 

nated throughout the territe~ 
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We shall then study the general association of the possexsors 
of fiefs under the various relations which constitute the politi 
cal order, that js, in its legislative, military, judicial, and other 
institutions. We shall endeavor thorou; to discern: 1, 
what principles, what ideas presided at ‘institutions, 
what were the rational foundations, the political doctrines of 
feudalism; 2, what the feudal institutions really were, no 
longer in principle, and conceived systematically, but actu- 
ally and in’ application ; 3, finally, what results must have 
been produced, and in fact were produced, whether by the 
political doctrines, or by the practical institutions of feudal- 
ism, for the development of eivilization ia general. : 

‘There feudal socicty seems to stop: Do we not now 
know all its elements’? és not all its organization unveiled to 
us? It essentially consists in the hierarchical association 
of the possessors of fiefs, and in their sovercignty over the 
inhabitants of their domains. This known, is not all known? 
have we not arrived at the term of the career which we had 
to go over! " . ‘ 

Certainly not feudal society, properly so called, even in 
its triumph, was uot, at this epoch, the entite civil society. 
As T have ly had occasion to observe, other elements 
are there en iteréd, of another origin and of another ehar- 
acter; elements which took place in feudalism, but which 
were never completely incorporated with it, which have al- 
Ways secretly combated it, and ended by trramphing over it: 
these are, royalty and the towns, Royalty was both within 
and without feudalism: feudal in certain points of its situa- 
tion, in ‘Some of itt rights, it borrowed from others, other 
principlos, other social facts, not only foreign bat hostile to 
fendalism. It was so also with towns; they reconstituted 
themselves within the bosom of feudal society, to a certain 
degree ussimuating themselves to it; but they were also 
attached to other principles, to other facts; and, upon the 
whole, the difference was greater than the assimilation, as 
the event has proved. 

When, then, we shall have studied foudaliem in itself, it 
will still remain for us to study two other clements of civil 
sodiety at the sae epoch, royalty and the towns. We shall 

, of the’one hind,’ whut, it’ their feudal character, they 
had in common with feudalism; on the other, how they were 
rated from it, in their peculiar and distinct character, 

All these elements of civil society thus properly known, 
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in France, during the feudal period. Let “A it a 
Sopemeel it, let us enter, and confine ourselves to the si 


are still scattered about, it is feudalism which 

them; their elevation was, so to speak, the declaration of its 
triumph. Nothing of the kind existed on the Gallo-Roman 
soil, Before the German invasion, the great proprietors 
lived either in cities, or in beautiful houses, agreeably situated 
near cities, or in rich plains upon the banks of rivers. In 
the country districts, properly so called, were di athe 
ville, a species of farms, great buildings serving for the im- 
provement of estates, and for the dwelling of the laborers or 
serfs who cultivated them. 

Such was tho distribution and habitation of the various 
classes, which the Germanic nations found in Gaul at the 
time of the invasion. 

It must not be supposed that they disliked and were eager 
to change i:; that they immediately sought the mountains, 
steep and savage places, in order to construct new and en= 
tirely different dwellings. They first established themselves 
in the habitations of the Gallo-Romans, whether in the cities, 
or in the ville, amidst the country districts and the agri 
tural population, and rather in the latter dwellings, whose 
situation was more conformable to their national habits, 
Accordingly the villa, of which constant mention is made 
under the first race, were the same, or almost the safe, a5 
they had been before the invasion; that is to say, they were 
the centre of improvement and habitation of great domains, 
buildings scattered throughout the country districts, where 
barbarians and Romans, conquerors and conquered, masters, 
(ree men, laborers, slaves, lived together. 

Still a change soon became visible. The invasion co 
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unued ; disorder and pillage were incessantly renewed ; the 
inbabitants of the country districts, of ancient or new origin, 
had need to guard themselves, and incessantly keep on the 
defensive. We find the ville gradually becoming surrounded 
by moots, ramparts of earth, with some appearances of forti- 
fications. Hence arises a pretended etymology of the word 
uilla, which we reail in the Glossary of Du Cange, thus: 

Villa dicitur 4 waltis, quasi vallata, oo yuod vallata sit solam 
vallatione vallorum, et non munitions murorum, Inde villanus, 

‘The. etymology is incorrect; the word eilla is far anterior 
to the epoch when the inhabitants of this kind of dwellin; 
had need to surround them with moats or ramparts; the 
word, is commonly derived from eahille, vehero, which proba~ 
bly means the place where the agricultural carts were made, 
But whatever may be its merit, the mere etymology of the 
word is not the less a: remarkable. fact; it proves. that tha 
ville were not long before they were in a measure fortified. 

There is another circumstance which prevents all doubt 
of this: in certain parts of France, in, Normandy, Picardy, 
&e,, the names of many castles terminate with tile, Fronde- 
ville, Aboville, Méréville, &e.; and many of these. castles 
are not situated, as most feudal castles properly so called 
were, in steep, isolated pluces, but amidst rich plains, in 
valleys upon the site which the ville doubtless formerly oc 
cupied: a sure sign that more than one Anglo-Roman villa 
in fortifying itself, and after many vicissitudes, ended by be- 
ing metamorphosed into a castle, 

As for the rest, even before the invasion was consumma- 
ted, and in order to resist its disorders, to escape its dangers, 
the population of the country districts bad begun, in many 
places, to sock refuge in the heights, in places difficult of 
access, and to surround them with fortifications. We read 
in the life of St. Nicet, bishop of Trives, written by Portu- 
nat, bishop of Poictiers : ; 

“In going through these eens Saag apemiale 
tmvauney thet pastor, constructed there for his flock a pro- 
te Mol 0 surrounded the hill with thirty towers, which 
enclosed it-on all sides, and thus raised an edifice where for- 
werly was a forest.” — rp A — 

might quote man, gous examples. nok evi- 
dently a ane aenipe of that choice of places, and of thy 


4 Fortum. Carmi b. iin e192, 
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kind of pena whieh were: prey Nn) te 
sh on sit hy of the fetowing aie be 

In the dreadful anarchy of Mf 
causes which had impelled the population ioe rch pos 
of refuge, and to surround them with Lata nga 
more and moro pressing ; it was necessary for it to Ay from 
places easy of access ; to fortify its dwelling. And not 
did mon thus seek security, they also found in it a 
abandoning Feeley epee secon fear to di per tem iy 
seoure to themselves its fruits. Among the: 
many still led a life of hunting and pillage; ih were forced 
to have a receptacle where they might 
after an expedition, Met vengeance of s 
resist the magistrates who attempted to maintain” 
in the country, Such was the arm which nn 
the construction of many of the feudal castles. It was more 
especially after the coat of Charlemagne, under the 
of Louis le Débonnaire and Charles te Chauve, that 
the country covered with these haunts; they even: 

80 numerous and so formidable, that Charles le Omen de» 
spite his weakness, and for the sake of the public order, ae 
well as of his own, authority, thought it his to 

to destroy them. We read in the capitularies drawn up at 
Pistes in 864: 

“We will and expressly order that, whosoever’ ‘in ‘these 
times shall, without our consent, have constructed castles, 
fortifications, a and embas , (Aaias,) shall cabetpaenale 

id the Intter end of August, 
abitants have suffered mach uneasiness 


ished ; and if any o ‘ 

form us. And if 1 ants negleet err usin’ rs fet 
them know tl what is written in'these capit- 
ularies, and ‘our predecessors, we shall order 
them to our presence, and we shall ourselves establish in 
their counties men who can and will cause our orders to be 
executed.” rites 

‘The tone and 





Cap. of Charles le Chauce, *, in B64; Bal., vol. fi, cok 195, 
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w the matter; but Charles le Chauve was evidently not in 9 
eundition to accomplish such a work. We do not find that 
this capitulary had any effect, and his successors do not even 
claim its execution, “Accordingly, the number of castles 
went on increasing under the last Carlovingians with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Still the struggle did not cease between 
those whose interest It was to vent, and those who felt 
the need of raising buildings of this kinds we find’ it pro- 
tracted to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
And it was not merely between’ the king and'the rs 
of fiefs that it subsisted, it also broke out nmong the 

sors of fiefs thomselves. It was not 8 mere question, in fact, 
of the maintenance of public order in'the whole territory, nor 
of a duty or interest of royalty. Every suzerain saw with 
displeasure his vassal constructing ® castle on his fief, for the 
vassal thus énstred himself a powerful means of independ- 
ence and resistance, Lodal’ wars then’ became longer and 
more fierce, the castle served for aggression as well as for 
defence, and the powerful, who desired alone to have them, 
like the weak who had none at all, greatly feared ta:see them 
constructed around them, ‘There! was , accordingly, a 
subject for continual complaints bagel About the year 
1020, and on & similar occasion, Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, 
wrote to king Robert a lettor which I shall quote entire, bo- 
cause it gives w clear and lively idew of the importance which 
such a dispute must have! had: 


‘To his lord Robert, his most gracious king, whom Ful- 
: bert, humble bishop of Chartres, prays «may remain, 
in the grace of the King of kings. 


“We return thanks to your goodness for that you have 
latoly sent us aimessenger charged with rejoicing us by bring- 
ing news @ your good health, and to instract your majesty of 
the condition of our affairs, after having demanded from us 
an account thereof. We then wrote to you concerning the 
evils done to our church by viscount Geoffrey, of Chateau- 
dun, who shows sufficiently, and even more than enough, that 
he has no respect for God or your excellency, for he rebuilt 
the castle of Galardon, formerly destroyed by you ; and upen 
this occasion we may say, See! theevil comes from the east 
upon our church: and lo! again he dares to undertake the 
building of another castle at [lliers, in the midst of the domsins 
of Saint Mary, concerning which we may well say, and alao 





102 mistony oF 


in good truth, See! the evil comes from the west. Now, there 
fc to write to you by a oe 
bring « aint to your mercy, am . help-and counsel of 
its ti in this calamity wo have recerved neither aid per 
consolation from your son Hough. Aceordi penetrated 
to the depths of our heart with a lively pei ln alrehdy 
manifested it to such a degree, that, according to our onder, 
our bells, accustomed to announce our joy and gladness, have 
ceased to sound, as the more to show our sadness; and 
divine service, which, up tothe present time, and by the 

of God, we have been accustomed to celebrate with great 
rejcicing of heart and mouth, is no longer celebrated, except 
in a lamentable manner, with a low voice, and almost m 
silence. a. 


“ Thus, therefore, on our kaces we implore your pil 
Lara pf hear: and mind, eave the holy. courehioly hated 


self destroy | 
the love of G 
holy Mary, : 
fal. 
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would not or could not defend the bride of Christ, the holy 
church confided to our care!” 

Assuredly, the construction of the castles of Galardon and 
Illiers must, have appeared a grave fact, for it to cause a 
bishop, in the more hope of making its gravity felt, to silence 
tho bells of his church, and have divine service almost sus+ 
Renies. The successors of Fulbert, in the bishopric of 
shartres, took a different course ; they fortified the episcopal 
house, and were in their turn obliged to demolish their forti- 
fications. We read, in a charter granted to. Yves, bishop of 
Chanres, by Stephen, count of Chartres and of Blois, who 
died in.1101, the following clause = 

“If any future bishop cause to be constructed, in the said 
episcopal house, wer or ramparts, let that tower and those 
ramparts alone be demolished, and let the house itself remain 
standing, with its dependencies.” 

Doubtless, between Fulbert and Yves, some bishop of 
Chartres had added such works to his house, and count 
Siapben, wished to prevent their being renowed, 

‘he lords who each held fiefs, often bad quarrels among 
them, arising from the construction of castles, whether within 
the fief, or on the frontiers of neighboring fiefs. 

“Tn 1228, Guy, count of Forest and Nevers, and ‘Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, were at war with one another, because 
of fortresses which they had respectively caused to be con- 
structed upon the borders of their counties of Champagne and 
Nevers. This war having lasted for a long period, the two 
counts pnt it to the arbitration of the cardinal legate, who 
then gave his judgment as umpire, by which it was said that 
so long as Guy, count of Forest, should hold the county. of 
Nevers, the fortresses which were on the confines of the 


couniy of CRaniTARes and on those of the county of Nevers, 


subsist, and that they might even be fenced around 

new works, provided, however, that it was only to the 

distance of the shot of a cross-bow ; but that the counts could 

not make new fortresses on the same borders, nor sulfer others 
to make them." 

And in 1160, under the reign of Louis le Jeune, a charter 
of his brother Robert, count of Dreux, is-exprossed in ile 
following terms ; 

mpli«. Collect. t. i, p G21. 
* Browel, Usaze dee Fiefs, t iy p 38. 
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“I, Robert count, brother of the king of France, maki 
known to all present and to pies that there was n cortix 
contest between Henry, count of betes on! and Brio, and 
myself, concerning a certain house which is called Save 
= ® Se einare I kare He a moat of two | 
The affair has array) as namely : 
is already fortified by a moat of two outlets, i it 
but that the remainder shall be fortified with w moat of ane 
outlet only, anda fence without battlements.” 

“If I make war against the said count, or byte 
other, I shall immediately yive him up the said. 
have guarantied it to hint on 4 faith and by "foe 
he has promised me that he will keep the he house, 
thé ponds and mills, in good faith and without ill 
that he will immediate ly return it to me, the warbeng 
ished." 

It would be easy to pulley this example of the resistance 
or, more correctly speaking, Various resi es, which, dows 
to the middh the thirteenth ‘century, the vo 

unt them, ag it happens with thin whieh 
is the work of nécessity. a oe conker pi 


‘Towards the end of the eleventh century, we fa, at Nimes, 
an association called Les Chevaliers des Arénes.” When the 


the present day. ite 
ong in themselves: 
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weve sustained by them. ‘The burghers did like the nobles 
‘towne were fortified. War so constantly menaced thom, 

in many of them, a child was kept, at a fixed and by 
way of sentinel, in the bell tower of the church, to observe 
what’ passed at a distance, and to announce the approach of 
an enemy. Moreorer, the enemy was within the walls, in 
the ed neti) pre in the intermediate house; war might 
break out, in fact did break out, between ove quartor and 
another, from door to door, and fortifications, like war, pene- 
trated everywhere. Each street had its barriers, cach house 
its tower, its loop-hole, its platform, in: the fourteenth cen 


‘“Rhodez was divided into two , surrounded with ram= 
parts! and) towers One was walled the city, the other the 
borough; the inhabitants of the city and those of she borough 
made war with each other from time to time ; and even when 
they were! at) peace, they shut the gates of their enclosure 
every night, and were more particular in setting the-wateh 
upon the walls which separated them, than upon those which 
protected the town on the side towards the country!" + 
And many other towhs, among others Limoges, Auch, 
Perigueux, Angouléme, Méeaux, were the same, or almost the 
game, a8 e oT y 
Would you “pets a <i —_ idea of po 
was, not exactly at the epoch which occupies us, ata 
rather posterior epoch?) I shall borrow its description from 
a very Tecent work, and which as yet is not even finished; a 
work which, in my opinidn, is often deficient in'a due senti« 
ment of the ancient times, and in) moral truth, but) which, 
conceming the actual state of society in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, concetning the employment of time, man- 
ners, and domestic, industrial, ayrieultural life, &e:, contains 
very complete information, collected with a reat deal of 
learning, and well arranged. [ speak of the Histoire des 
Francs des divers Etats, pendant les cing derniers Sitcies, 
by M. A. Momteil, the first four volumes of which are, pub- 
lished. The author:describes,) in, the following terms, the 
castle of Monthazon; near ‘Tours, in the fourteemh century. 
First, imagine to if a superb position, a steep 
inouptainy bristling with rocks, farrowed with ravines and 
orecipices; upon the deelivity is the castle. ‘The smull 


* Mistaire dea Feawgaie de divers étata, by MeA. Montelly-v. iy po L3G. 
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houses which surround it set off its grandeur; the Ini 
en turn aside with respect; it betgmdgpims tomer 
at ts feet. a 
“This castle must be. seen when, at sunrise, the: 
galleries glimmer with the armor of the a 
towers are shown all brilliant with their ia | 
‘Those high buildings must be seen, which fill those who | 
fend them with courage, and with fear those who should be 
tempted to attack them. 
©The doar presents itself all covered with | bona haat 
or wolves, flanked with turrets, and crowned with a high 
guard-house. Enter, there are three enclosures, three most, 
three drawbri to pass. You find "yourself in a 
aqgare court, where are cisterns, and on the right and | 
the stables, hen-houses, Lp leet coach-houses 5 





rapets, guard-walks, and seniry-boxes. I» 
the middle of ‘he court is the donjon, which contains the 
archives and the treasure. It is deeply monted all round, 
and can only be entered by a bridge, almost always raised, 
Although the walls, like ise of the castle, are six thick, 
it is surrounded up to half its height with a chemise, or see 
ond wall, of large cut stones. 

“This castle has just been rebuilt. There is something 
light, fresh, laughing, about it, not possessed by the heavy, 
massive castles of the last century.” 

‘his last phrase will cause some astonishment ; one would 
searcely, eet epee to ere such a castle qualified with the names 
of fight, A pera ing; and yet the author is rigat; and, 
compared with those of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the castle of Montbazon really merited these titles, ‘The 
former were entirely the reverse—heavy, massivo/and ; 
there were not so many courts in them, not so much i 
space, nor 80 judicious a distribution of it. All idea of art 
or convenience was foreign to their construction; pried be 
no monumental character, no idea of the agreeable fence, 
safety, was the only thought manifested in them.’ Men’ se- 
lected the steepest and most savage places; and there, ne- 
cording t the accidents of the ground, the edifice was raised, 





' Hinoire des P-angais dee divers états, by M. A. Monto) t Ly pe 101. 
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destined solely to repel attacks effectually, and to shut up the 
inhabitants. But buildings thus conceived every ono ede, 
hsv as well as Is, ecclesiastics as well as lay 

the territory was covered with them, and they all fa th the 
same character, that of haunts, or asylums. 

Now that we know what was the actual state of feudal 
habitations at their origin, what. passed within? What life 
was led there by the possessor? What influence must hare 
been aeons over him and his pece by by such a dwelling, 
and the material circumstances w! arose from it? How 


and in what direction developed itself the petty society con- 
tained by the castle, and what. was the constitutive element 
of feudal socioty ? 

The first foature of its situation was isolation, At no 
epoch, perhaps, in the history of Les ig soe do we meet 


with isolation so complete. system, 
the nations which were feasts in the plains sty western Asia; 
take the nomadic nations, the tribos of aheph ; take those 
German tribes I described in one of ty ieee lectures; bo 
present at the birth of the Greck or Roman society ; Seaport 
yourself to the midst of those villages which afterwards be- 

came pa to the seven bills whose tion formed 


Wik this first feature, with the isolation of the castle and 
its inhabitants, was combined .a singular indolence. ‘The 
of tho castle had nothing to do; no duties, no rogu- 

hr occupation. Among other nations, at their origin, even 
in the superior classes, men were occupied, sometimes with 
public sometimes with frequent and various kinds of 
relations at neighboring families. We never find them at 
a loss how to nye their time, to satisfy their activity: here 
they cultival hedian improved large estates; there they man- 
aged great flocks; eleewhere they hunted for a livelihood; 
ina word, they had a, compulsory activity, Within the 
castle, the proprietor had gf 10 do; it was not ho who 
improved te telus ; he did not hunt for his support; he had 
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no political activity, no industrial » of 
Haare been Test such leisure in i! Satta 
Men cannot romain in m situation of this kind; they would 
die of impatience and ennui. The proprietor of the enstie 
thought only of getting out of it. Shut up there whien it: 
lately necessary to his safety asd inde) 
often as he was able, to seek abroad what’ ’ 
want of, society, actirity. ‘The life of the possessors. 
was passed upon the high roads, in adventures, ‘That’ 
series of incursions, pillages, wars, which racteri: 
middle ages, was, in x great measure, the effect of 
of the fouds tation, and of the material a 
which its masters were placed. They ywhere 
the social movement which they could not w tt 
omfonitley the life which ti pésacsatee “of fe 
orrible pictures of the life whi ie . 
Yod at this ae have been seen in many works. ‘Them 
pictures have often been traced with a hand, ins 
tial design. Upon the whole, however, I do not 


exaggerated. Historical events on the one 
temporancous monuments on the peal 4p 


hat 
in fact, for a very long period, the feudal life, fie life of the 
seigneurs. - 
mong the contemporaneous monuments, T shall 

to three only, in’ my opinion the most striking, thd! 

give the most exact idea of tate of society at this 

tet, the Histoire d Suge: " 
Vie de Guiber! 10 
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c. For the rest, they did not leave their habits— 
hoy did not essentially change their mode of life. Could 
‘one conceive in the mt day a nation of proprietors, 
who should suddenly displace itself, abandon their estates or 
their families, to go, without any absolute nese ynars seck 
elsewhere such adventures? Nothing of the kind would 
have been possible, if the daily life the easors of fiefs 
lind not, 50 to. speak, a foretaste of the crusades,—if 
hey had not found, themselves all prepared for anch oxpe- 

8. ) 

_ Thus, whether you consult monuments or events, it will 
be seen that the need to seek activity and amusement: C 
prevailed in the feudal society at this epoch, and that it had 
large share, among other causes, in the material circum- 
stances amidst whi the possessors of fiefs lived. 

‘Two characteristic traits manifest themselves in feudalism. 
‘The one is the savage and fnntastical energy of the deyelop- 
mont of individual ters: not oply are they brutal, fero- 
cious, cruel, but they are so in a singular, strange fashion, 

as we might look for in an indi _who lives alone, 
abandoned to himself, to the originality of his nature, and to 
the caprices of his imagination. The second trait, equally 
striking, in feudal society, is the stubbornness of manners,— 
long opposition to change, to pro; . Into no other 

jety have new ideas, or manners, had so much trouble to 
pene! Civilization was more slow and difficult in mod- 
em than anywhere else ; it was not tll after the tenth 
century that it actually conquered and settled in the territory. 

Nowhere was, duricg so long « period, so little progress with 
80 much movement. 

How can we but recognise, in these two facts, the influ- 
‘ence of the material circumstances under the empire of which 
the constitutive clement of feudal society lived und was de- 
veloped? Who does not see therein the effect of the situa- 
tion of the easor of the fief, isolated within his castle, 
surrounded by an inferior and a despised population, obliged 
to seek afar off, and by violent means, the society and activi- 
ty which he had not about him? ‘The ramparts and moaty 
of tho castles formed obstacles to ideas as to enemies, and 
civilization bad as much trouble as war to peoetrate and ine 


here went farther, and from other causes; that is the great 


im. 
But at the same time that the castles opposed su strong a 
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their moral development and to the general improvement of 
their condition, * 

This is not all, ‘The importance of children, of the oldest 
son more expecially, was much greater in the feudal man- 
sion than anywhere else. ‘There broke forth not only natu 
tal affection, and the desire to transmit his property to his 
children, but also the desire to transmit to them that power, 
that superior position, that sovereignty, inherent in the do- 
main. The eldest son of the lord was, in the eyes of his 
father and all his ile, a prince, an heir presumptive, the 
depositary of the glory of a dynasty. So that the weaknesses 
as well as the good feelings of human nature, domestic pride 
‘as well as affection, combined to give the spirit of family 
more en und power. 

ce to : is the — of ees tb ad 
mer nt out , and you will comprel 
this ite of the fonddloy thio wodisogs goons hard situation, 
was favorable to the development of domestic life, and to that 


‘elevation of the condition of women which holds so great 4 


place in the history of our civilization: 
‘This great and ical revolution was accomplished be- 
ie the ae ‘and twelfth pease ectt We Spee aor 

‘trace tte step; we can but 
mark the ki leires A which have ert Vas =p ; for 
we are deficient in’ documents, © But that at the eleventh 
‘contury it was almost consummated—that the of 
inged,—that the spirit of family, the domestic 
nd sentiments connected with it, acquired a 
development, an empire, till then unknown, is a general fact 
which it is impossible to overlook. Many of you will still 
have before you the spirit of the monuments of the eleventh 
century, which I placed! before you in the last course ; com- 
pare them with the th-ce pages I shall here quote from 
the Vie de Guibert’ de Nogent, of which 1 just now spoke. 
‘They have no historical importance, and no other merit than 
that of showing to what dignity, to what refined and delicate 
sentiments, women ani Datiebtto manners were elevated 
from the ninth to the eleventh centery; but, under this point 
‘of view, they appéar to me conclusive, and of @ genuine in- 
torest. 

Guibert de Nogent gives an account in this work, both of 
blic events at which he was present, and of the per- 
sonal events which passed within his own family. He was 
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born in 1053, in a castle of Beauyaisis, Let as see how br 
speaks of his mother, and of his relations with her: Call) 
mind the narrative, or rather the language, (for narrative 
entirely wanting,) of writers Pad bess with Chale 
magne, Louis le Débonnaire, end les le. Chauve, on a 
similar matter, and say if this is the same condition of va 
tions and of souls. a. 
“T have said, God of mercy and holiness, that I weal 
return thanks to theo for thy goodness, . First, 1 esp 
return thanks to thee for having given me a chaste sé 
modest mother, and one filled with fear of thee. With re 
gard to her beauty, | should praise it in a worl 
travagunt manner, did I place it anywhere but in a face armel 
with a severe chastity... . The virtuous, ox} ion’ of my 
mother, her rare speech, her always countenance, 
were not made to encourage the levity of who beheld 
her... aa what ie 7 rarely, Reon ts ever seen in 
women of a high rank, was as jealous of preseryin, 
the gifts of God, as she was reserved in blaming aie 
abnsed them ; and when it happened that a woman, 
within or without her house, became the object of a eomsure 
of this kind, sho abstained from taking part is it; she was 
afflicted at hearing jit, just as if the censure had fallen on 
herself.'.... It was far less from experience than from 
kind of awe with which she was inspired from above, that 
she was accustomed to detest sin; and, as sho often said to 


grotted no longer experiencing in her aged heart those same 
stings of pious terror which she had felt in her age of sim 
plicity and ignorance? 








+ Vie de Guibert de Nogent, |. 
relatifa a l' Histoire de France, 
* fhid, ©. 12, p. 385. 
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pe + Her mouth was so accustomed to continually re- 
peat the name of her dead husband, that it seemed as if her 
oul had never any other thought; for, whether in praying 
or distributing alms, even in the most ordinary acts of life, 
she continually pronounced the name of that man, which 
showed that her mind was always preoccupied with him. In 
fact, when the heart is absorbed in a feeling of love, the 
tongue forms itself in a manner to speak, as it were uncon- 
aciously, of him who is its object.’ 

“ My mother brought me up with the most tender care. . . 
Scarcely had I learned the first elements of letters, when, 
eager to have me instructed, she confided me to a master of 
grammar. ... ‘There was shortly before this epoch, and even 
at this timo, so great a scarcity of masters of grammar, that 
80 to speak, scarce one was to be seen in the country, and 
hardly could they be found in the great towns.... He to 
whom my mother resolved to confide me had learned gram- 
mar in a rather advanced age, and was so much the less 
familiar with this science, as he had devoted himself to it at 
a later period ; but what he wanted in knowledge, he mado 
up for in virtue... From the time that I was placed under 
his care, he formed in me such a purity, he so thoroughly 
eradicated from me all the vices which generally accompany 
$F that he preserved me from the most frequent dangers. 

ie allowed me to go nowhere except in his company, to 
sleep nowhere but in my mother's house, to receive a pre- 
sent from no one without her permission. He required me 
to do every thing with moderation, precision, attention, and 
exertion... While most children of my age ran here and 
there, according to their pleasure, and were allowed from 
time to time the enjoyment of the liberty which belongs to 
them, I, held in continual restraint, muffled up like a clerk, 
looked upon the bands of players as if I had been a being 
above them. 

“Every one, seeing how my master excited me to work, 
hoped at first that such great application would sharpen my 
wits; but this hope soon diminished, for my master, alto- 
gether unskilful at reciting verses, or composing them accord- 
Ing to rule, almost every duy loaded me with a shower of 
cuffs and blows, to force me to know what he himself was 
unable to teach me.... Still he showed me so much friend 








* Vie de Guibert de Nogent, c. 4, 12, 13, p. 355, 385, 396, 397. 
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I must close this lecture. I hare given you a glimpse ef 
the influence which the internal life of the feadal one 
ercised over the domestic manners, and to the ad 
the sentiments which arose from it. You will it 
see this life take a great extension; new elements will be 
come joined to it, and will contribute to the progress of ciri- 
ization. It was in the castles that chivalry took birth asd 
grew. We shail occupy ourselves with it in our next lecture 


* Wie de Guibert de Nozent, Li, 2, in my Collection des Adamo 
relatife 4 I Wistoire de France, e 4, 5, 6, p 336, 338, 363, 364, 
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SIXTH LECTURE. 


Rirt of th pasties of fife 18 people 4a ‘wnlnata the fnerlor &¢ the 
castlos—Means which present themselves for tho attainment of this 
‘end—Offices given in ficf—Tho education of the sons of yussals in the 
cuatlo of tho suzernin—Admision of the young man among the ware 
rior in anciont Gormany—This fact is uated after the invaxion— 
“Kwofold origin of chivalry—Fulso idea which, ie formed of it—Chivalry 
areeo simply and without design, in the interior of onstles, and in con~ 
sequence either of the ancient German customs, or of the relations of 
the enzerain with his vasals—Influence of religion and the clergy over 

-—Ceremonies of the admission of knights—Their oathe—Lnflu- 

of the iraagiaatlon and poetry ovee chivalry —Tta moral eharnater 

id importance under this point of riew—As an institation, it is vague 

id without cokercace—Rapid decline of foudal chivalry—TIt given rier 
to tho orders: 1. Of religious chivalry; 2. Of courtly chivalry. 


Isozatron and idleness were, as you have seen, the most 
prominent foatures of the situation of the possessor of the 
fief in his castle, the natural effect of the material eircum- 
stances in which he was placed. Hence, as you have alse 
seen, arose tivo results apparently contradictory, and which 
yet wonderfully accorded, On the one hand, the need, the 
passion for that life of incursions, war, pillage, adventures, 
which characterizes the feudal society; on the other, the 
power of domestic life, the progress of the position of women, 
of the spirit of family, and of all the sentiments connected 
with it. Without premeditation, by the mere effect of their 
situation, and of the manners which it gave rise to, the pos- 

sors of fiefs sought at once afar off and within their dwell- 

in the most tempestuous, the most unforeseen chances, 
in the nearest and most habitual interests, wherewith to fill 
ap their life and to occupy their soul, a twofold sntisfying of 








w 
that nocd of society and activity, 


instincts of our nature. 
Neither one nor the other of 


ake it give rise to a thousand 
and interest, is the ronal oa 
‘This moral abundance is unknown 
sentiments are strong, but abrupt, and 
influence which the: A das over 
place which they ce. 
external adventures, assuredly ne ° 
the time and soul of the pete 


Mee must have sought, in fact did seek, | 
animate, to people the castle, to draw thitl 
ment which it wanted; and they found the means. 

You will recollect the life which, before the it 
German warriors led around their ebief, that 
quets, of games, of festivals, and which was 
common, 

“Feasts,” says Tacitus, * Banquets ill Prep 
dant, are given ate instead of pay... 
to pass the day or night in drinking . 
frequently treat at the banquets, of enemies \o be ree 
alliances to be formed, chiefs to be chosen, of peace rs 
war.” = 

After the invasion and the territorial establish 
agglomeration of warriors, this life in common, (as L 
Ase aady had occasion to observe.) did not immed 
many Soxogicsdane still continued to live around | 
upon his domains, and in his house. Moreover, we fr 





fae. de Mirth. Germ. € 14,28. 
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the chiefs, the principal of them at) leust, kings or others 
forming a court, a palace, upon the model of the palace of 
the Roman pe ‘The multitude and titles of officers 
and servants of all kinds, who all at once make their 

ance in the house of the great barbarians, are inexplicable 
to those who do not know the organization of the ii i 
palace. Referendary, seneschal, marshal, faleoners, butlers, 
cup-bearors, chamberlains, porters, harbingers, &c., such are 
the officers which are found from the sixth century, not only 
in the establishments of the Frank, Burgundian, and Visigoth 
kings, but among their more considerable beneficiaries, of 
which the greater part are borrowed: from the notitin digne 
tatwm, the imperial almanac of ‘the time. 

Soon, you have seen, the taste for and habit of territorial 
property gained more influence ; the greater part of the com- 
panions left the chief; some went to live in benefices whieh 
they held of him ; others fell into a subaltern condition, into 
that of coloni. This revolution was operated more especially 
in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries. We 
then seo the home of the chief broken up, or at least very 
much contracted ; only a fow companions remained near his 
person, He was not entirely alone, or absolutely reduced 
to his family, sroperly so called ; but he was no longer sur- 
rounded by a band of warriors as before the invasion, nor at 

*the’hoad of a little imperial palace, as in: the century which 
followed it. 

When we arrive at the end of the tenth century, or rather 
atthe middle of the eleventh, at the epoch when feadalisin 
attains its complete development, we find, around the groat 

ssessors Of fiefs, numerous officers, a considerable train, « 
little court. We find there not only most of the offices 
which I have just named, and which they had: borrowed 
from the empire; not only the count of the palace, the 
seneschal, the marshal, the eup-bearers, falconers, d&e., but 
new Officers and names, pages, varlets, grooms, and squires 
of all kinds: squire of the body, squire of the chamber, 
squire of the stable, squire of the pantry, carving squire, &e., 
&e., and most of these charges are evidently filled by free 
men; indeed by men, if not equal to the Jord with whom 
thoy live, at least inthe same state, the sume conditirn with 
Vim When La Fontaine said : 

“Tout petit prince a dew arnbasadeurr, 
‘Tout marjuik veut avoir dos pages,” 








bey ogieermr en brought about ? How was t 
and regularly constituted train formed. inating 
eastle, around the suzerain ? 





sons to the suzerain, to be brought up wit i 
house. 

The principal, in fact, of the offices. L have just 
amed, those among others of the prose 
chal, chamberlain, butler, dc., were at an earl sen Som 
in fief, like lands, The Lpiewerts in sentien 


fistee ‘Thus, from the time ae this meer 
foudal mind appeared, we sce it sproading with great 
all kinds of offices were given in fief, and the 
ecclesiastics as well as laymen, thus Pmene rnc = 
with a numerous train. We read in the Histoire jenabbop 
de Saint Denis 

“The abbots of Saint Denis had numerous: religious: and 
lay officers. When the abbot of Saint Denis went into the 
country, he was generally accompanied by a and 
a marshal, whose offices were erectod into fiefs, as is seon by 
the acts of 1189 and 1231, These offices and fiefs were 
afterwards reunited to the domain of the abbey, as well as 
the office of butler of the abbot, which was likewise an office 
erected into a fief, and possessod by a lay domestic of the 
abbot of Saint Denis, before the year 1182.”! 

These offices gave rise to great disputes. ‘Those whe 
possessed them endeavored, as had been done in the caso of 





* Histoire de Saint Denis, by D. Felibien, |. ¥. p. 279, note a. 
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benefices, to render them hereditary ; those who conferrea 
Sears to prevent this. ‘Tho question re- 
‘mail in; inheritance did not prevail so com ly 
iu offices as in foudal benefices ; we sometimes find docu- 
ments which recognise or found it, sometimes documents 
which deny or abolish it. In 1223, on the accession of Louis 
VILL, son of Philip Ay John, invested with the ~ffice 
of marshal, enters into the following,engagement : 

“T, John, marshal of the lord and illustrious king Louis, 
make known to all by these presents, that I have upon the 
aoly relics sworn to tho said lord king, that I will retain 
scither horses, palfreys, nor war horses, which are committed 
‘ome by reason of my office, which I hold of Mbeigidnbighs 

in 


following were the privileges of the constable of France about 
this epoch : 

Sy constable of France has these rights im the matter 
of war: 

“1. The constable is above all others in the army, except 
the. of the king, if he be there, whether barons, counts 
Peictinterciicany soldiers, whether horse or foot, of what 
ever estate they may be, and they must obey him. 

* Item. The marshals of the army are below him, and 
have. their office distinct for receiving the warriors, the 
dukes, counts, barons, knights, esquires, and their compan- 
ions, and none can or must ride or order battle, except it 
bo by the constable; noone can order war or make procla- 
mation inthe army without the consent of the king or the 
constable, 

* The consiablo must order all battles, oxpeditions, and al) 





1 Martenno, Amp. Collect. 1, p.1A78 
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“ Whenever the army is removed from one place tu «ta 
the constable assigns all the places of his right the 
\d to others of the army, according to their estate. — 
constable must go into the army" ie 
immediately after the master of the cross-bow men, tied the 
commissaries shall bein his battalia. ‘The king, if he bei 
the army, must not sound to horse, nor must an: pole 
ing aes tako to horse without tho counsel 
constabl 

oT io constable has the charge of a 
spies for the business of the army whenever he 
80, and reconnoitring pat when 

‘This was, you seo, a universal director be war, pyvard 

a with the right of commanding armies sn 
civing battle. Many civil functions have been rendered 
heroditary ; but high military functions—the danger is enor 
mous, self-evident. Such was the feudal privilege, however, 
in many cases. Nothing can be moro natural, therefore, 
than the struggle of the kings and great suzerains against the 
inheritance of tho principal offices, and thoy, in fact, sec 
ceeded in preventing or extirpating it. But it prevailed is 
numerous offices of an inferiororder, and was undoubtedly 
the first cause which rallied or retained around the 
lords men who, without that, would have gone to'live ‘owthale 
own domains. 

The second was the custom, soon adopted by the waned} 
of having their sons brought up at the court, that is'to say, in 
the castle of their suzerain. More than one reason must 
have incited them wot 


al ncy of men to as; ire to ele- 
in a sphere superior to own; 
ined to sond his son'to such 

means of securing for himself 
Although inheritance com 


of the weak by the strong Was 
y to the i interest of the vassals to 
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preserve: themselves from this by keeping up habitual and 
amicable relations with their suzerains. ‘Whe suzerain, on 
his side, by having near him the sons of his vassals, 
lumself of their fidelity and devotion, not only for the time 

ing, but for tho future, Who, lastly, does not know the 
‘welination of all men to repair towards the point where the 
events, chances, and movement of life abound? Itowas at 
the court.of the suzerain that they could best hope for this; 
they therefore naturally gravitated towards this centre, of 
their litile society, 

‘Thus, the custom became so general: that it was, 40 to 
speak, converted into a rule. We read, inthe notes added to 
the Mémoires of M. de Suinte-Palaye, the following passage, 
jeri from an ancient work, entitled [Ordre de la Cheva- 


\ And.it ia fitting thatthe son of the knight, while he is) 
4 squire, should know how to take care of a horse; and itis 
fitting that he should serve before and/be subject to his lord ; 
for otherwise he will not know the nobleness of his lordship 
when he shall bea knight ; and) to this end) every knight 
should put his son in the service of another knight, to the 
end that he may learn to carve at table and to serve, and to 
arm and apparel a knight in his youths | According as to 
the man who desires to learn to be » tailor-or a carpenter, it 
is desirable that he should have for a master one who is & 
tailor or a carpenter, it is suitable that every nobleman who 
loves the order of chivalry, and wishes to become and be a 
good knight, should first have a knight fora master.” 

‘Thus was the interior of the castle peopled and animated 
hus. was the circle of feudal domestic life enlarged. All 
these officers, all these young sons of vassals, formed part of 
the household, acquitted themselves of services of all kinds ; 
and the social movement, the intercourse between equals, re- 
turned to these habitations so isolated and of so austere an 
appearance. f 

At the same time, and also in the interionof the chateau, 
was developed another fact of equally ancient origin, and 
whieh, in order to arrive at that which it was destined to bar 
come in feudal society, had many transformations to undorgo 

«Before the invasion, beyond the Rhine and the Daoube 
when the young Germans arrived atthe age of mon, they 


1 Mémoires. sur la Checalerie, vol. t., p. 56. 
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solemnly received, in the assembly of the tribe the rank ant 
arms of warriors. - te _— aor, 
“It is the custom,” says Tacitus, none | 
should tke arms until the tribe have judged him a 
them, ‘Then, in the assembly itself, one of the chiefs, either 
the father, or a relation, invests the young man with the shield 
and lance, equivalent to our assumption of the toga, and with 
thom the first honor of youth. Bofore this they appear Int 
e aa of the house, then they become pede oy 
blic. bad at 
Perthe declaration that a man was entering the class of war 
riors, was therefore among the Germans a national net,  peb- 
lie peer as 
We see this fact perpetunted, after the invasion, upon the 
Gallo-Roman territory. Without citing a great number of 
obscure examples, in 791, at Ratisbon, Charl ie 
girt tho sword (that is the expression of the pedhaersro 
about his sou Louis le Débonnaire. In 838, Louis le Déboo 
naire conferred the same honor, with the same solemnity, 
upon his son Charles le Chaure. ‘The old German eustom 
still subsists, only some religious ceremonies are now joined 
to it, “In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” the young warrior reccives a kind of consecration. 
In the eleventh century, in the feudal castle, when the son 
of the bond arrives at the age of manhood, the same ceremony 
is perfermed : they gird oa the sword, they declare him ad- 
mitted t the rank of warrior. 


we Chivalry practically cowsists in the admission to:the rank 


and honors of warriors, in the solemn delivering of the arms 

and titles of the warlike life. [It was by this thar it com: 

jweneeds we seo at first only a simple and uninterrupted pro- 
‘the ancient Germanic manners. 

1) {4 ot the ame time a wutural consequence of feudal Te 

{Aia, Wo rend in the Héstoire de la Paria de France et di 


tat. de Morib. Germ, c. 13. 
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Parlement de Paris, by Le Laboureur, a work not without in 
genious and solid views : ' 

“ The ceremonies of chivalry are s species of inv 
and represent a manner of homage ; for the proposed knight 
appears without cloak, without sword, without spurs: he is 
invested with them, after the accolade, As the vassal, after 

he consummation of the act of his homagé, he resumes his 
cloak, which is the mark of chivalry or vassalage ; the girdle, 
whieh is the ancient military baldric ; the spurs, and finally: 
sword, which is a token of the service he owes to his 
seigneur; and the analogy holds in reference to the kiss, 
which forms part of each ceremony. We may add farther, 
that it was upon the same theory that their subjects were 
obliged to pay a tax:to their lord for the knig! of 
their eldest sons, as the first acknowledgment of their future 
seignoury’ 
‘There is a little exaggeration in this language. We cannot 
consider the admission of the young man to the title of knight 
as a manner of homage ; for it was not tho actual vassal, but 
his son, who was received as a knight by the sazerain. 
‘There is, therefore, no true investiture in it, Still the suze- 
rain, in arming & young man knight, accepted him, in a man- 
ner, for his man, and declared that he should one day be his 
vassal. ‘This was like an investiture given in advance, are- 
and anticipated engagement, on the part of the suze- 
rain to receive, on the part of the young man todo, at some 
future day, the feudal homage. 

You are aware that people have formed an entirely differ- 
ent idea of chivalry and its origin. It has been represented 
as & great institution invented in the eleventh century, and 
with a moral design, with a design of struggling against the 
deplorable state of society, of protecting the weak against the 
strong, of devoting a certain class of men to the defence of 
the weak, to the redress of injustice; and this idea has been 
#0 general, 50 erful, that we even find it in the Histoire 
des Francais of M. de Sismondi, generally so clear-sighted, 
tofar removed from the routine of his predeccssors. The 
following are the terms in which he states the origin of 
chivalry: 

nCivalry broke forth,” he says, “in all its splendor at 


ie de la Pairietde France, by Le Labourour, p. 278, Leeilory 
Y 
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the time of the first comeley iat eho 
of ere It had commenced in the time of bis fatherer 
seery At the epooh whens Robert died, or whea 
nry ascended the throne, we should regard:the 
and Cecaptay aa as wees completely chiral 
Perhaps, in contrast which we have pointed ox 
between the weakness of kings and the 
‘was the circumstance best ere pensive “aligioos the noble 
thought of consecrating, in’ a solemn and: religious manner 
the arms of the strong to protect the weak. © 
reign of Robert, the castellan nobility began’ to” P 
the: art of the construction of castles had 
walls were thicker, the towers higher, the moats, ih din 
‘The art of forging defensive arms had, on erbeerape 
the warrior was entirely clothed in iron or bronze joints 
were covered with it, and his armor, at the same time that 
it preserved the suppleness of the muscles, did notallow the 
stool of the enemy toventer. ‘The warrior could not feel any 
fear for himself, but the more he was outof reach, the moze 


the example-of the 
hat chivalry should -have «ape 
destined in.a more active mane 


Cbivalry, at the 

r an innovation, an institu. 

‘dor brought abou » and constructed with 
the design of obvis _ Ltwas formed siuch 
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more simply, much more naturally, pushoare sees ik” 
was the progressive development of ancient facts, the 
taneous consequence of Germanic manners and lantahares 
lations ; it, took rise in the interior of castles, without any 
other intention, than of declaring: first, the admission of the 
man,to the rank and life of Paring secondly, the tie 
united him Lahaenen to the lord who armed him 


Aaiicesoploiabia proaf, the b “of the very word, whieh 
pach the Kh of the | miles, fully conGrms, this 
idea, The following is that history, and results ts from the vart- 
ous acceptations through which the word passed from the: 
to the fourteenth century, and which Du Cange has verified, 

Towards the end of the Roman empire, militare signified 
simply toserve, to ORGS aio oemer tion tomer a 
superior, not merely of a ma hee but also of a 
civil service, an, 


pe 

by a natural e een of the social 
state, the word miles nn its almost exclusively warlike 
character, and desiyaates the companion, the faithful of a 
rior. It then becomes synonymous with waseus, eas 
and indicates that one man holds a) benefice from 
another, and is attached to him upon that consideration. 
“These princes’ are. very fn doit (alle) Anise We 
of my, lord.—-Gerbort ona ey (miles), Arser.—We 
order that no fora {niles) of a of an abbot, of a 
lose his benefice without certain and proved 


marquis, 
fault—The pope excommunicated Philip, king of the Gauls, 
because, having repudiated his own wifey he had. taken 
in (marriago the. wife, of his, kaight, (militis, sui.) ‘Phe 
Jord/Guillaume Hunald, on. his knees, and his hands clasp- 
ed in those of the said count, received from him the aforesuid 
Iand, and acknowledged himself his knight," &e., de.» 


Recagnovit it se exne em fem dam, comitis. Soe the Gloasary of Di 
‘Cango, at the ward Miles .} 
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I might multiply these examples: they evi 
that, vas the ninth to the twelfth century, and even Lae 
word miles meant, not the knight, such as he is 
conceived, and has just been described by M. de 
but simply the companion, the vassal ofa suzerain. 

Hero is clearly stamped the origin of chivalry. But is 

tion as it was developed, when once the feudal society 
fdnogtire some fixity, some confidence in itself, the car 
toms, feelings, facts of all kinds, which accompanied the ad- 
mission of the young men to the rank of vassal ow 
fell ‘under the empire of influences which were not long in 
imprinting upon’ them a new turn, character. | 
ligton and imagination, the chureh and’ poetry, took poser 
sion of chivalry, and made ita powerful means of attaining 
the ends which they pursued, of fulfilling the moral meels 
which it was their mission to satisfy. You have ‘alrealy 
seen, in the ninth century, some religious ceremonies a 
sociated in this matter with German forms.’ Iam sbow | 
to describe to you the reception of a knight, such as i 
took place in the twelfth century: you will see what 

88 the alliance had mado, and with whatempire the ehareh 
ad penetrated into all the details of this great act of feudal 
life. = 
The young man, the squire, who aspited to the title of 
knight, was’ first divested of his clothes, and put into the 
bath, a symbol of purification. Upon coming out of the 
bath, they clothed him in a white tunic, a sy: of purity; 
in a red robe, a symbol of the blood which he was bound 
to shed in the service of the faith; in a saga, or close black 
coat, a symbol of the death which awaited him as well as all 
men. ° 

‘Thus purified and clothed, the recipiont observed a mgoraus 
fast for Eebotyiate hours ; then, in the evening, he entered 
the church, and there passed the night in prayers, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a priest and godfathers, who prayed 
with him. _ 

The following day, his first nct was confession; after the 
confession, the priest administered the communion to him; 
after the communion, he was present at the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, and gencrally at a sermon upon the duties of knights, 
and the new life which he was about to enter. The sermon 
Gnished, the recipient advanced towagis the altar, the sword 
of the Knight suspended from his neck: the priest detached 





| 
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{t, blessed it, and again pat it.on his neck. ‘The recipiont ~ 
then went and dele bofore the lord, who was to arm him 
knight. “With what design,” asked the lord, 
desire to enter into the order! If itis in order to become 
rich, to repose yourself, and be honored without doing 
honor to chivalry, you are unworthy of it, aud would be to 
the order of chivalry you should receive, what the simoniacal 
priest is to the prelacy ;" and, upon the answer of the young 
man, who pro: to it himself well of the duties of a 
knight, the lord granted his request. y 
‘hen there approached knights, and sometimes ladies, to 
clothe the recipient with all his new equipments ; they put 
on him, 1, the spurs; 2, the hauberk, or coat of mail; 3, the 
cuirass; 4, the vambraces,and gauntlets; lastly, they girded 
on his sword. 1 eer e 

He) was then what they called-adowbé—that is to say, 
-dopted, according to Du Gange. ‘The Jord arose, went to 
him, and gave him the accolade or accolée, or colée, three 
blows with the flat of his sword on his shoulder, or of 
the neck, and sometimes a blow with the | of the 
on his, check, saying: “In the name of God, of Saint 
Michael, and Saint George, I dub! thee knight;" and he 
sometimes added, “ Be brave, adventurous, and loyal." 

The young man thus armed) knight, they brought him his 
helmet and fees upon which he sprang generally without 
the help of the stirrups, and caracolled about, brandishing 
his lance, aad making his sword glitter. He finally left the 
church, and went to caracol around the square at the foot of 
the castle, before the people, ever eager to take its part in 
the spectacle. 

doos not recognise ecclesiastical influence in all these 
details? who does not see in them 2 constant anxiety to asso- 
ciate religion with all the phases of an event so solemn in 
the life of warriors? The most august part of Christianity, 
‘its sacraments, take place in it; many of the ceremonies are 
assimilated, as much as possible, to the administration of the 


sacraments. 

Such is the share which the elorgy took in the external, 
material portion, so to speak, of the reception of knights, ia 
the forms of the spectacle. Let us enter into the heart of 
chivalry, into its moral character, into the ideas, the senti- 


* Adoubis, Adopt. 


— 
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ments with which they endeavored to aie 
here Hae itn will be weit on oe 


different epochs, and in ioe cccontaeeecoieec can 
the st fh the fourteenth century. You will easily ser 
that many of theso oaths belong to widely different times ant 
states of socioty ; but they do me the less indicate the marl 
character whic) Si it was endeavored to inopress wpoa ebitraly. 

‘The ae ients swore : = = religions ot 

“1. To fear, revere, and serve to 
the faith with all their strei and to die a “ re = 
rather than ever renounce Christianity ; 

“2. To serve theit sovereign prince daith Pally jaca tog 
for him and their country most valorously; 9 ~ 

ee To sania ioe right off ie wonky sul ad 
wi lows, orphans, maidens' im a to 
themselves for them according as necessity cu aE 
ded that it was not against their own honor, or against thee 
king or natnral prince ; 

“4. That they would mover offend any one onalicioudy, 
nor usurp the possession of another, but rather thnt they 
would fight against those who did s05 

“5, That avarice, Tecompense, gain or profit, should: /nover 
oblige’ them to do any action, but only glory and virtue ; 

“6. ‘Phat they would fight for the good and profit of the 
state 5 

“7, ‘That they would keep and obey the orders of hele 
generals and captains who had « right to command them; 

“8. That they woald observe the honor, rank, and ondet 
of their companions id they would not encroseh ms 
pride or force upon any 

“9, a they would n ight more than one ayuion 

ds v I fraud and deceit ; 
mt one sword, unless they 

ight a inst two or more; 
or other cornbut & Lie paentp 
oint of their sword ; 

‘ risoners in a tournay, they would 
be bound, by v honor, to execute in every arti- 
cle the conditions of the surrender, and moreover thar they 
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would be bound to give up to their conquerors their ars and 
horses, if so required by them, and would not fight again in 
war or elsewhere without their permission ; 

“13. That they would inviolably keep faith with all the 
world, and particularly with their companions, maintaining 
their honor and profit entire in their absence ; 

“14. ‘That they would love and honor each other, and give 
aid and succor 0 one another whenever the occasion pre- 
sented itself; 

“15, That baving made a vow or promise to go upon some 
quest or strange adventure, they would never lay aside their 
farms except to repose at night; 

“16, That in the pursuit of their quest or adventure, th 
would neither avoid bad and perilous pass: ges, nor turn 
from the straight road for fear of encountering powerful 
knights, or monsters, or savage beasts, or any other impedi- 
ment which the body and courage of a single man might 
overcome ; 

“17. That they would never take wages or pension from 


a foreign prince ; 

“18, "that, commanding troops of soldiery, they would 
live with the greatest possible order and discipline, and es- 
pecially in their own country, where they would never suffe: 
any damage or violence to be done ; 

“19. ‘That they would hold themselves bound to conduct 
a lady or maiden; they would serve her, protect her, and 
save her from all danger and all insult, or die in the at- 
tempt; 

20. That they would neyer do violence to ladies or 
maidens, although they had gained them by arms, without 
their will and consent; 

“21. That being sought in equal combat, they would nor 
refuse, unless by reason of wounds, illness, or other reasou- 
able impediment ; 

#22. That having undertaken to carry out an enterprise, 
they would apply Sercaeiven to it incessantly, unless re- 
called for the service of their king and country ; 

“23, That if they should make a yow to acquire some 
honor, they would not rest till they had accomplished it, or 
its equivalent ; 

“24, That they would be faithful observers of thei: word 
and pledged faith, and that being taken prisoners in fair war, 
they would pay exactly the promised ransom, or 1eturn ty 

60 . 
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ison at the day and lime ep CEES 
pono he dy ani ail famous and per 
“25, That, returned to the court of their 
ct ive a trae account of their adventures, 


sometimes to their disad i 
to i master of the order, under ai deprived 
the order of chivalry ; = 
“26. That above all things, t 
toous, humble, and would never fail in re pa for 
or lows that might thence happen to thea 
Of a sae there is in ths orice off bathe) ia thollll 
tions imposed upon knights, a moral hon eahisok cei 
to the lay society of hn epoch. Mi 
often so delicate, so scrupulous, ae kpog sO 
always impressed with religious aul 
emanated from the clergy. The clergy alone, mat that time, 
thought thus of the duties and relations of men.’ Its influence 
was constantly employe in directing the ideas and cussios 
which chivalry had giver rise to, towards the 
cnent of these duties, to-vards the amelioration of these rele 
tious. 1t was not, as has heen said, instituted for the protection 
of the woak, th pacha of justice, the Ral 
manners 5 I repent, simply, undesi 7 as an 
consequence of the Gernunic petinren bet the feudal rete 
tions. But the clergy imnediately took hold of it, and made 
it a moans of laboring at the establishment of peace ix s0 
eta of & moro extend), more rigorous morality in indi 
at is to say, to the advancement of the 
h thoy yriesued. 
he council» from the elevent’) to the foe 
time would allow of the Mvesti, 
‘ou the clergy playing the same part in the 
valry, applied to bring about thé same result. 
s it succeeded, in proportion a4 chivalry 
nd more under a cheructer at onee warlike, 
conformeble and superior to ex: 
ore and more invadel and exalted te 
s it was intimately connected with 
e the ideal of thoir thoughts, the 
ble pleasures. Pootry as as 
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religion, took possession of it. From the eleventh century, 
chivalry, its ceremonies, duties, adventures, were the mine 
whence the poets drew, in order to charm the people, at once 
to satisfy and to excite that movement of imagination, that 
want of more varied, more striking events, of more elevated 
and purer emotions, than real life could furnish. For, in the 
youth of societies, poetry is not only a pleasure, a national 
pastime, it is also a progress; it elevates and develops the 
moral nature of men, at the same time that it amuses and 
excites them. I have just enumerated tho oaths which the 
knights took before the priests. The following is an old 
ballad which will show that the poets imposed the same du- 
ties, the same virtues, upon them, and that the influence of 
poetry tended towards the same end as that of religion. It 
is taken from the manuscript poems of Eustace Deschamps, 
and is quoted by M. de Sainte-Palaye. 


“Vous qui voulez ordre de chevalier, 
Tl vous convient mener nouvell vie ; 
Devotement en oraison veillior, 
Pechié fair, orgueil et villenie: 
LEgtiso dover deffendre, 
La vefve, aussi lorphenin, entreprendre ; 
Eetro hardis et le peuple garder ; 
Prodoms, loyaulx, sans rien de l'autray prendre. 
Ainsi se doit chevalier gouvernor. 
“ Hamble cuer ait ; toudis! doit travailler 
Et pourmuir faitz de chovalerio ; 
Guere loyall, estre grand voyagior, 
Tournoiz suir, et jouster pour sa mio. 
Ni doit & tout honieur tendre, 
Yom ne puist de lui blasme repandre, 
No lescheté en aes ccuvres trouver ; 
Et entre tous so doit tevir le mendre. 
Ainsi se doit chevalier gouverner. 
“Tl doit amer son eur droicturier, 
Et dessuz touz garder a seigneurio ; 
Largeaso avoir, evtre vrai justicier 5 
Des es suir Ia compaignie, 
Lours diz oir et apprendre, 
Et des vaillands les proucsses comprandre, 
Afin qu'il puist les grands faitz achever, 
Comme jadis fist le roi Alexandre. 
Ainai se doit chevalier gouverner."** 























* ‘Toujours, ? Suivre. 

2 Potmes Monuacrites @ Bustach« Deschamps, i Sainto-'alaye, Mé 
shes aur la Chevalerie, v. is P- 

Po fon he would enter tie onder of chivter, befits you to lead u new 
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Many have said that all this was beaut 
chimera, having no relston avr y 
we look at the state of manners in these three centuriesss 
MiiLibs duce snd if of aight oepalaieee aaa 
wit) ties ife is ive. 
which occupies us is, without doubt, one of the 
one of the rudest in our history; one of those. 
moet with the greatest amount of crime and 9 
the public peace was the most constantly troubled , 
greatest disorder pervaded manners. To him who m 
takes into tPepeienatss= Bipineer er ono i 
society, all this poetry, H ity 0! ivalry, 
like a mere falsehood. And still we cannot. 
chivalric morality, pootry, existed sido by side 
disorders, this barbarism, this social 
moquments are there to prove it; the contrast’ is offensive, 
but real. 

It is precisely this contrast which forms the great chare 
teristic of the middle ages. Carry back your we 
wards other socicties, towards Grok or Roman So 











example, towards the first youth of Greek society, 

its heroic age, of which the poems which bear the same of 
Homer are a faithful mirror. There is nothing there resem 
bling that contradiction which strikes us in the middle 

‘The practice and theory of manners are nearly Sonnet 
We do not find that men have ideas far more pure, more ¢le- 
vated, more generous, than their daily actions “The heroes 
of Homer do not seem to have an idea of their brutality, 
their ferocity, their egoism, their avidity; their moral knowl 





life; devoutly to watch and pray ; to fly sin of pride snd all villaay s 
tmiet defend the cbursh, and takes charge tha widew: eat te 
orphan ; you must bo valiant and defond the weak; upright, loyal, taking 
nothing’ of othor mon’s; by this rulo must the knight govern Wiraelf 
“Let your heat be lumble5err labor and pute deeds of eva 
be your warfare loyal; travel far and near; seck tounmy, sud joust 


your mistress’ honor; a tru knight must in all things, parse = 
Boat no blame may, Uotil less moe cowardice ‘be favre aia es ke hia 


fo must love his seigueur truly aud fully, and above ell things 
bis seignourie ; be must be liberal and a true lover of justice ; he ea mee} 


the company of upright men ; hear their sayings, and profit by them + be 

faba aby sin pevree of AHlAGk, Weicsane teat aE phon th 

gst Mods, afer tho example of King Aloxandar' by is aietaaaanine 
ght govern. himselé” 
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sete is no better than their conduct ; their principles-do not 
‘societion in their Sacstue ee cae 
stron, nt in our 

onthe: ipepekaystiiions middle ages which we Satna 
a habitually detestable ; crimes, disorders of all 
4 jj and men have in their minds, in their 
, spare elevated instincts and desires; their nov 

l) 

' 


overs oe ts lo tompestuous society, cad attracts) the 
i a Cnet ta men whose life scarcely ever 
“est Christianity must, doubtless, be ranked 

among the of the Lb causes of this faces its 
io is men with a great moral 

ambition, to hold boca before their eyes «type infinite- 
pose Fates to human reality, and to’ excite them to posers 
whatever the causo, the fact is indubitable: We 

where encounter it in the middle ages, in the popular 

in-the ‘exhortations of priests. Everywhere the 
thought of men aspires far ubore their life. We should 

Pa taney ea suppose that because it does not immediate- 
ly/govern actions, because practice incessantly and strangely 
| ecalaeae to theory, the influence of the theory was, there- 













Shachomaotan Ivis much: for men to exercise a 
judgment upon human actions ; sooner or later this becomes 
efficacious, “I prefer a bad action to a bad principle,” says 
Rousseau somewhere, and he was right; # bad action may 
Temain isolated; a bad principle is always fertile ; for, after 
—— mind which governs, and man acts according to 
Toes eco eect — equantly than he himself’ mete 
‘ages, principles were infinite), 
‘en Never, brn for instance, bave rela- 
‘tions between men and women been more licentious, and yet 
has propriety of manners been more strongly inculea~ 
- ted; and with more esteom and charnt.) And it was 
not the: soe who celebrated it, it was not a mere mat- 
ter of $7 we recognise by numerous tes~ 
tas the pies the poet spoke, and j 


in the same way vos this ofactionss Twill here a 
Mi. de Sainte-Palaye, in which the moral 
of t ‘epoch 9 ppoars to me imprinted ; 


“At this time,” says avin} “there was peare, and there 


a 
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were groat foasts and jousts, and al’ kinds: 
dames and maidens assembled where they 
which were common and frequent; and 
great honor, the good knights of those times. 
pened by any chance that a dame or maiden who 
name, or despre lacs was. melon Uheley 
of name, however greater ree 
wees or however richer or nobler her husband. 
sometimes these good knights of their right were in no 
ashamed to come to them in Le arco of all, and to 
the good and place them above 

them before all: ‘ Lady, be not displeased that this: 
maiden, takes precedence of you; for sithough she 
be so noble orso rich as yourself, she is not 
father is put among the number of the good ; and they: 
say this of you, at which [am disploased ; but honor will be 
spate thn good igh, ape ihe geadiogs aaa 
spake i and put ie 

pro in ‘ease rank, for which they thanked God in 
heart for their being held pure, by which they were honored 
and placed first, and the others acknowledged their feult, 
hung down their faces, and were much di 

this was there good example to all gentlewomen ; 
son of the shame which they heard said.of other 

they hesitated and feared, to do ill themselves. But, 
forgive us, in our days as much honor is awarded to the blem-+ 
ished as to the good, from which many take bad example, snd 
say that itis all one, and that. as much honoris given tothose 
who are blemished and fameless as to those who have done 
good ; do what ill you may, all is passedover, But this is 
ill said and ill thought ; for, in faith, though in the presence 
of ill women, we do them honor and courtesy, when they are 
gone we tell our minds of. them, ‘The which, I think, as ill 
done; for, to my mind, it is better in the presence of all 
show them their faults and frailties, a8 was done in the times 
I spoke of just now. And I will tell you, further, what I 
heard related by several knights who had seen Messire Geof 
frey, that when he journeyed through the country, and saw the 
castle or manor-house of any lady, he always used to ask 
whose it was; and when he was told it belongs to so-and- 
80; if the lady was touched in her honor, he would turn aside, 
if it were half a league, to go to her door, and there he would 
take out a bit of chalk he carried with him, and so, marking 
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‘ 
the door with a sign, would go away. But, on the other 
nand, whea he near the house ofa lady or damsel of 
good renown, if he were not in too gront baste, he would 
come toseo her, anid say to her: *My good friend, or my 
gerd lady, or damsel, I pray God, that in this exeellence’and 

and amongst the number of the good, he may ever 
oo ps for thereby you shall carn praise and honor; 
and by means, lo! the good still more feared, and held 
themselves still more firmly against doing any thing by which 
‘vey might Jose their honor and their rank. I would fain 
those times were come again, for f do not think there would 
be so many women in disrepute as there aro at present.” 

It is true, 1 cannot guaranty the authenticity of all these 
details; the romantic is always mixed with the real in docu- 
monts of this epoch ; but what here concerns us is, the staré” 
of moral ideas: now, theyappear beautifuland pure amidst 
the licentiousness and grossness of actions. 

‘That is the great characteristic of chivalry; it is for this 
reason that it holds « great place in the history of our civili- 
gation. If we'consider it not under w moral a of view, 
bat under a social point of view, not ns an idea, but as an 
institution, there is little in it: not bor thac it made a grea 
deal of noise, and led to many events, but it’ was not a trae, 

ial institution. Lords, possessors of fiefs, alone were 
knights, alone had the right to become such. It was some= 
whut different in the south of France; there the citizens 
ilso were ofton knights, and chivalry was not purely feudal. 
Even in the north we meet withexceptions; but they are 
excoptions against which chivalry protested, and which eren 
occanioned prosecutions, legal interdictions. ‘The knights 
did not form a separate class, which had distinct functions 
and duties in society ; chivalry was a feudal dignity, # char- 
actor which most of the possessors of fiefs received at a 
certain age and under certain conditions. [t played a great 
es someed and more enduring, in my opinion, than it has 
represented as having done, in the moral development 


of France ; in social development it held but & small place, 
and possessed but little consistency. 

Accordingly it did not sph “ae “ the fourteenth bo 
sury, chivalry, properly so o: such as | have just de- 
seribed ity with those coromonics, those oaths, those ideas 


* Sainte-Polaye, Mémoires sur le Chevalerie, tome i, p. 147. 
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which characterized it at the twelfth spenerilenss 

decay. In his Histoire des Cees mye 

Monteil has attempted to pi pecte a; a 
his cordelier, brother John, established Cece 

bazon, the following letter >— 

“We but rarely see knights-errant in the preseot d 

we, however, still see them sometimes One came 

sounded the horn before the great gate of the castle. The 
trumpeter not having answered as is ordered in like case, 
the knight tumed his horse and coats The pages mn 
after him, and, by many excuses for the 

trumpeter, they succeeded in bringi as back. During 

mean time, the ladies had dressed comin fade 

taken their seats in their vslsceae and, while waiting, 
“Cupestry, ‘The lady of Monthazon was. dressed in « robe 
embroidered with gold, which had been in the 

than acentury, The dowager, dressed in a fur cap, as in 
her youth, had iso put om her rich furs. Enters the knigbt, 


enters squire, both entirely clothed with plates of brass, 
making much the same noise as mules with a 


‘The knight having ordered 
et, we saw a he! hella basa aioe 
hair: his left eye was covered with 
© color of his clothes. He pea 
a vow, he tol: see only from the right side, and to eat 
only from the ntil after the accomplishment of his 
enterprise, proposed that he should refresh 
4 lf answer was to throw himself at their feet, 
li, to the oldest as to the eternal 
gh his arms were of the best tem- 
per, they co 
should die of 


eam 
g id wr to me, ‘these old fools 

have their 0 r style, as well as scribes. But be 

tranquil 5p will not pass the day here;) and, in 
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kind Still, the foundation of the letter is true. 
from the fourteenth century, feudal chi 
character; the enthusiasm of its earlier yeans 


servants of that chivalry, who sincerely and unanimously lent 
the strength of their arms, our predecessors gained the vic- 
tory over all the enemics whom they thought fit to attack, 
that they led to the purity of the true catholic faith an im- 
mense number of people whom the perfidious enemy of the 
human race, by his artifices, had drawn into error, and that 
at last they established security and peace in the kingdom. 
But in the long course of time, some of the said knights, 
whether they have lost their skill in arms, or by other causes 
of which we are iguorant, are in our days more than usually 
addicted to idleness and vanities, and neglecting their honor 
and renown, have allowed themselves to be occupied only 
with their private interests. Therefore it is that we, recall- 
ing the ancient times, and the glorious deeds of the said 
faithful knights . we have resolved to bring back our 
faithful of the present day and for the future to the 
glory of the ancient nobleness and chivalry . » + $0 that 

flower of chivalry, which for some time, and for the said 
causes, has languished and lost somewhat of its splendor, 
ey arise and glitter anew for the glory of our kingdom,” 

Xe, 

And towards the end of the same century: 

“ When Charles VII. conferred knighthool, at St. Denis, 
4m 1989, on the young king of Sicily, and on the count of 
Maine, these princes, who were brothers, presented them- 
selves to watch the armor in an equipage as modest as it 
“as extraordinary, in order to urep uy ancient customs 
4 the reception of new knights, which obliged them to ap- 


* Ordon. of king John, Oot, 1952, Reeuril des Ord, tiv, p16 
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pear as young squires, this seemed strango 
because there were very few who knew 
ancient order of such knighthood." 

Not that chivalry was dead; it had given birth to 
gious military orders—the templars, the knights of St 
of Jerusalem, the Teutonic knights. It began to give ri 
the orders of the court, to the cordon, the knights 
and nee oe still long “2 figure nF bd 

age of French society; but the original chi properly 
TE cafied, (tho tran foudalichivaleyslie a llade raplaeeyh ake 
foudalism  itseif, It is between the eleventh and the four 
teonth conturies that it must be looked for, and there itap- 
pears under the fontures which I have just described. 


+ Sainte-Pala e ti > 146 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 


The state of tho agricultural population, or the feudal villago—Ite coudi« 
tion seemed for a long time stationury—Was it muck csunged by the 
invasion of the barbarians and the establishment of the feudal system ?—~ 
Error of the common opinion upon this subjeet—Necessity for studying 
the state of the agricultural population in Gaul before thé invasion, wie 
der the Roman administration—Source of the study—Distinction be- 
tween coloni and slaves—Differences and resomblances of their condi- 
tion—Relations of the bond-laborers, 1, with the proprietors; 2, with 
the goverament—How a man became a bond-laborer—Historical origin 
of tho class of bond-laborere—Uncertainty of the ideas of M. ds Savi- 
gny—Conjectures. 


We have hitherto kept in the superior regions of (sudal 
society. We have lived amidst the masters of the soil, the 
sovereigns of its inhabitants; and, although we have found 
great obstacles to the social movement, to the development of 
civilization, in their situation, in their kind of life; although 
documents have often been wanting to follow, step by step, 
and in their various degrees, the progressions which were 
painfully and slowly accomplished in those petty socicties, so 
isolated and so difficult of access, still this progress has not 
escaped us. We have clearly seen that, in the very interior 
of the casile, people were not stationary, that important modi- 
fications, veritable revolutions took place in the relations and 
dispositions of its inhabitants. We have, if I do not de 
ceive myself, unravelled the principal causes, their dominant 
character, and, from time to time, have determined their 
course. 

We will now descend to the foot of the castle, into those 
miserable dwellings where the tributary population who cul- 
tivated its domains lived. Its situation bears no resemblance 
to that of the inhabitants of the castle—nothing defends it, 
nothing shelters it; it is exposed to all dangers, a prey to 
continual vicissitudes ; upon it, and at its expense, burst forth 
all the storms which occupied the life of its master. Never, 
perhaps, did any population live more utterly destitute of 
peace and security, abandoned to a more violent and inces- 
santly renewed movement. At the same time, its condition 
appears stationary ; for a long time we can see no general 
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and notable change. Birt pie 
constantly agitated it, we almost always find == 
much more immoveable, more foreign to social movement 

the litle society which lived above it, behind shew 


and moats of the castle. ai) 





8 
Eon must we here rely entirely on c 
ents ure even more wanting to us the history of 
Panic and subject serge ‘than nee that of the 
warlike and sovereign pop 1. because documents 
are wanting that it appears thus onary Or is its imme 


bility real, and as great as it appeurs? - ee 
I think i it Teal, and even more enduring: and of tore ane 
cient date than is thought. er 


It is an opinion generally pervading and 
many writings, that the deplorable state of the niral 
tion of our territory, its servitude, its misery, date 
invasion of the barbarians; that the conquest, and 
gressive development of the feudal system, entirely: 
its condition, plunged it into that in which we 
the sixth to the twelfth century; thut there resides ane 
cause of the immobility which characterizos it, ——_ 
In vain has this opinion been disputed, even 

‘nagy persons, particularly by M. de Montlosier, in 
toire de la Monarchie Francaise. ‘Their reasoning, 
without motives, seemed partial, passionate, incompli 
ing to the interest.of one class and one cause, 
idea has remained predominant. People im general ake 
in believing that, dating from the fifth century, the conquest 
overthrew, the condition of the rural districts of pean 
reduced their inhabitants to a degree of degradation and mix 
5 unknown before. 

do not think that this opinion is well founded. Aceord- 
gt to oo view, the invasions and conquest of the barbarians 

he agricuJtural population to suffer cruel and inces- 

toatl renewed evils, far more poignant than what it had suf 
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“ered under the Roman administration; but st bottom, I think 
{ts social condition was very little changed. Before the 
invasion, and under the empire, it was almost the same as it 
appears to 0s in the following centuries. Its \vices and its 
immobility date much farther back than the German conquest, 
and we must not impute to feudalism alone an evil Which it 
has often aggravated, but which it did not create, and which, 
perhaps, even under the anterior system, would have con- 
tinued still longer, 

‘To solve such a question, to appreciate trily what hap- 
pened to the agricultural population upon our territory, from 
the fifth to the fourteenth century, it is indispensable to know 
what was its condition before the invasion, when the empire 
was still erect, 

We have, therefore, to study: 1, the state of the agricul- 
tural population in Gaul, under the Roman administration, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries; 2, the changes introduced 
into this state by the Germanic conquest and the feudal 
establishment, from the fifth to the fourteenth century. 

Tt is with the first question only that we shall oceupy our- 
selves at present. 

It is one that has been greatly neglected, and for the fol- 
lowing causes: The rural districts played but & small part in 
the Roman society. ‘The preponderance of the was 
immense. Erudition and criticism lave accordingly directed 
all their attention fo the internal administration of cities, and 
the condition of the urban population, while the rural popula 
tion obtained scarcely a glance. Even the men, the special 
nature of whose studies would seem to forbid their neglect 
of it, the jurisconsults, troubled themselres but little about it, 
‘The principal monuments of the Roman legislation, those 
which have been the object of the most numero: ad most 
assiduous labors, the Jnstitutes especially, do not speak of 
the agricultural’ population—at least, not of the class which 
formed the greater part of it. Some passages are met with 
in the Pandects, but few and Be ial seer ‘The attention 
of the jurisconsults has, therefore, riot been naturally directed 
towards this question ; some have only spoken of it casually , 
uthers have passed on without even seeing it. 

» Still) original documents are not wanting ; the Roman le- 
gislation contains many creeks upon this subject. 

‘The following will indicate to you the sources where most 
of these may be consulted : 
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1. Theodosian Code, book vi tit. 9. De fugitiors colons 
inguilinis et servis. 
Tit. 10, De inguilines et colonis. 
1. Ne is, inscio domino, suum alicnet wel pe 
cnlium, ved litem inferat ei eivilem. 

2. Justinian Code, b. xi. tit. 47. De agricolis et commits 

et colonis. 
‘Tit. 49. In quibus causis caloni censiti dominos aceurane 

possint. 

50. De colonis Palestims. 

51. a angen Fobra 

52. De colonis Iilyricianis. 

63. De fugitiois colonis, &c. 

67. De agricolis et mancipiis dominicis, vel fisealer 
bus reipub lice vel private, 

3. Novels of Justinian, nov. 54. gue ex edscriptitio et ther 

natos, liberos case non vult, 
Nov. 156. De prole partiendd inter rusticos. 
157. De rusticis qui inalienis prediis ruption com 
traunts 
162, ¢. 2, 3. 
4, Constitution of Justinian, De adseriptitiis ot colonis. 
of the emperor Justin. De filiis diberarum 
of the emperor Tiberius Constantius. Dr 
filiis colonorum. 

‘This shows that if study has been wanting, it was mot 60 
with materials for study, ‘The texts which T have just mes- 
tioned, and sore other documents, have been examined aad 
summed up with much care in a dissertation by M. de Savie 
gny, inserted in his Journal pour la science historique da droit, 

blished at Berlin ;' a dissertation in which bey be found 
some of the defects of the author, that is to say, the absence 
of general views and conclusions, but in which his merits also 
abound, exactness of research, enlightened criticism of toxts 
and precision of results. [ derive from it the greater portion 
of what I shall place before you in the present lecture. 

‘This dissertation is entitled Sur Je colonat romgin. . Tive 
name of coloni was, in fact, borne by the greater part of the 
agricultural population of the empire: coloni. rustici, originart, 
adsersptitit, inquilini, tributerii, censiti, all taese words meant 
ce and the same social state, a-special class inhabiting 





Vol. ¥ 320; Berlin, 1898, 
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the rural districts and devoting themselves to agricultural 
labors. 

Men of this class were not slaves; they even differed es 
sentially from them; and that in numerous characteristics. 

1. The laws frequently oppose them to slaves, by a posi- 
tive contradistinction. ‘The following texts prove this: 

“In order that people may no longer remain uncertain as 
to the question what the condition is of a child born of a fe- 
male bond-laborer and a free man, or of a female bond-laborer 
and a slave, or of a female slave and a bond-laborer, &c.”' 

I might multiply these quotations ; ut, in general, not to 
interrupt our progress, I shall content myself by pointing oui, 
in support of my assertions, the most clear and most formal 
text. 

2. Not only did the Roman law distinguish the bond-la- 
borers from the slaves, but it often formally qualifies the first 
by the names of free, free-born : 

“ Let the laborers be bound by the right of their origin ; and 
although by their condition, they appear free-born, let them 
be held as serfs of the estate upon which they are born.”* 

3. The laborers contracted veritable marriages; a legal 
marriage, which gave to the wife the title of uzor, and to their 
children all the rights of legitimacy. 

“If bond-laborers have taken free women for wives, (uzores 
sibi conjunzerint,) &c.”* 

Now, you know that in the Roman society, slaves did no. 
marry legally, any more than negroes now in many colonies 

4. There are laws which, by inflicting certain punishments 
upon bond-laborers, assimilate them, in this case only, with 
slaves, an assimilation which in general confirms the distinc- 
tion: 

“Tt is fitting that henceforth laborers who have though 
of escaping should be loaded with irons, in the manner of 
slaves.”* 

5. The bond-laborers served in the Romana armies, wherc 
slaves were not received. A certain number of recruits were 
igned to each proprietor to furnish, as is the present prac- 
tice in Russia; and like the Russian lords, he took them 
from among the laborers of his domains.* 














1 Cod. Justin., |. xi 

§ [bid., tit. 4 

* Ibid, |. 7. 
VOL. IV. 


47,121. * Dbid., tit. 51,1 vaie 
* Cod. Theod., 1 v., tit. 9,1 1. 
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6. ‘The laborers were capable of hol Property 5 
gave to it the name of peculinm, the same as that aie} 


laborers reall: lrcpamaoee theirs, wil ¢ exception: 
restrictions, i which [ sball Polke nem speak. ‘These 
aro, as you see, essential differences between bond-laborere 
and slaves, and which made the colonaria conditie, or state 
of bond-labor, a class of itself, an entirely distinct lanes 
dition in society. 

But the liberty of this class was confined to fence 
limits, snd subject to very barsh conditions. I amy about to 
enumerate them, as 1 have enumerated the rights. 

1, The coloni wore attached to the estate; their legal de- 
finition formally says as much: servi ferray, ) inharentes, 
They could not, under any pretext, quit the domain to whieh 
they belonged ; if they happened to make their ke 
ee seen oe cy eae to par okey bsperet ale 
found them, and in whatever profession 

“We order that laborers. i) attached to the glebe, in such 
a manner that they cannot be taken from it, even for a mo- 
ment.” 

6 Let all fugitive laborers, without any distinsGanoh ex, 
function, or condition, be forced by the of the 
vinces to return to the places where 
been brought up, and paid the quit-rent.™ 

‘The oats ght even claim them. from the. ranks of 
the clergy, ried a little on this point. [twas 
at first pe that no laborer could enter into the 

ined the church of the very place 
that he should not depart from the 
s attached, and shauld continue to ae- 


h he domains ol any private 
person, or in a village, or in any other place, ie: them vals 
ordain as priests mon of the plac itself, sade 
domain, in order iat they may continue to bear Gen cm 
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It was soon seen that even thus restricted, the license so 
given to the coloni turned to the detriment of the proprietors ; 
that the laborers become priests acquired more liberty, greater 
stability, and no longer so assiduously fulfilled their obliga- 
tions. Bishops were interdicted from ordaining any laborer 
without the consent of the proprietor. 

Let no man subject to the quit-rent receive the dignity 
of priest without the consent of the proprietor of the estate, 
and let him not be invested with the priesthood except under 
this condition, even in the village where he lives.”' 

The demands and continually increasing credit of the cler- 
gy soon brought about a new change; they returned to the 
ancient principle. 

“We allow laborers to be made priests, even without the 
consent of their master, in the domains to which they are at- 
tached, so that, though priests, they still acquit themselves 
of the cultivation with which they are charged." ‘ 

But these very vicissitudes prove how weak and subordi- 
mite was the condition of laborers in general, to the interests 
of the proprietors. If they attempted to fly, they were, like 
the slaves, considered as having wished, according to the 
croel expression of the law, to steal themselves: from their 


masters, 

“If any laborer conceal himself, or endeavor to leave the 
estate where he lives, let him be considered as having wished 
fraudulently to chee his patron, like a fugitive slave.” 

2. ‘They were, like slaves, subject to puni 
ment; not so frequently as the slaves, but in certain cases, 

to Leg eps from rl free rid were ex- 
y ‘as it desired, for exai to extil from Africa 
eitarooy of the Donatists, it ae photon ine 

“With respect to slaves or laborers, the admonition ot 
their masters, and repeated floggings will deter them from 
this perverse faith.” 

© 3. Laborers, like slaves, were deprived of all right of 

complaint, of all civil action against their patron, against the 
prietor of the soil. ‘Two cases only were excepted > that 

“0 which the proprietor exacted a heavier rent than ancicat 





it. $, J. 16, * Now. Just. tit. 185, ¢ 17. 
tit. 47, | 23, 
ah Theodsy le xvin, tits 5,1 52,54, See also Cod. Just brig tt 
La 
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custom had fixed ; and that of offence, of crimes. 
against them by their patron, In each case. 

might appeal to the magistrate, and enter an action. — 
ae of Justinian is explicit: 

“As in civil affairs, we refuse to the bond laborers. a0 
action and complaint against their masters and patrons, (ex 
cept in case of over-exaction of rent, according. to what the 
princes which have preceded us have granted ;) in criminal 
matters, which interest the public at "ey nena a 
to prosecute in cases of crime against 
belonging to them.” 

4, Although laborers were capable of holii ‘ 
that property was not complete, nor traly independent. "Toy 
enjoyed. it at their will, they transmitted it to their 
but they were interdicted from alienating it riihbnbttie com 
sent of their masters. 

“It has been often decreed that no laborer can: sell ot 
alienate, in any manner, Ps art of his peculium without the 
knowledge of the master ol estate which he inhabits? the 

Ie will be seen, that abopgh the condition of laborers dif 


fered essentially from that of slaves, it nearly pie it 


in some respects, and that they enjoyed buta ve 
liberty ; M. + Savigny even thinks, it is true ritocaehee 
any distinct texts, that their condition was, in One sense, 
worse than that of slaves, for there was, in his 10 
enfranchisement for the coloni; they were look — as 
being obliged always to remain upon the glebe, even 
sheir patron could not detach them from it by meansof manu- 
mission, ‘The laborer. became free only by prescriptions 
¢ enjoyment of liberty for thirty years 
without being claimed by roprietor, then, aad then only, 
it definitively belonged . 
What wer adva ich in some — com: 
condition — 
the tyranny of the 
jd detach them 


could not separate them 
| of the coloni was inter 
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the estate, and retain the Iaborors, to carry them snto another 
domain; the legislation showed itself upon this subject pro- 
vident and attentive in baflling the tricks by which they nt- 
tempted to elude the prohibition : 

“Tt is in no way permitted to sell laborers, (originarios, 
rusticos, censitosque sercos,) without the estate which they 
inhabit. And let it not be devised by fraud, as has often 
heen done, to remit to the purchaser a small portion of the 
land, preserving the culture of the domain; but when allthe 
domain, or a determined. part, shall be sold, let it be so with 
us many coloni as there were upon it when it belonged to the 
first possessor.”' 

It also regulated what should happen in caso of a division 
of lands, and Jaid down for the benefit.of the laborers mea- 
sures often invoked, but as yet without success, forthe benefit 
of the negroes in various colonies : 

“The partition of lands shull besmade in such a manner 
that each bond-laborer's family shall belong entirely to one 
and the same possessor, Whocan bear a to be sepa- 
rated from) their ipatems, sisters from their brothors, wives 
from their husbands ?”* ‘ 

‘The laborers had then, if not liberty, at least security, & 
veritable guarantecs 

Here is asecond.—The rent which they paid to the pro- 
prictor of the soil, a rent almost always paid in kind, and 
which they called reditus, anauwfunctiones, could not, in any 
case, be raised; it was always to remain the same, as fixed 
by ancient custom, and independent of the will of the pro- 


etor. 

Serene om whom his master shall exact more 
than is customary and has been exacted from him in former 
times, address himself to the first judge he-can find, and 
prove the fact, in order that he may forbid the convicted 
master from thus exacting in future more than it was cus- 
tomary for him to receive, and Jet him be made toreturn what 
he shall have extorted by such excess.’* 

This was ao important advantage for the ulturists. 
Tho fixedness of rent had the same effect as seek to 
bring about in modern socictios, by the immutability of the 
land tax. It is a recognised principle in political economy, 


* Cod. Jurt,, 1. xi., tit, 49, 1.7 * Cod. Suat.. 1. fi, Ut. 38, L UL 
* Ibid, be xi, tit 49, LL 
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that this immutability is very desirable ; for all the ameliony 
tions which the proprietor can make in his domain thea turn 
to his profit; the state does not come to demand a part af it; 
he has not to in augmenting his S ncde ibe -scseas 
diminish on another pepe on riper ot 
of property, are besides made wit! knowied rere 
jens ra ei from all uncertainty. Accordingly, the immu 
ably a eo Jand - ayes mong, the : bevel ne 
causes of the agricultural pt rity of a country, 
jand is an example of this. "The eploné enjoyed this adran- 
tage 5 andif wo crunsiances a not isin ee eae 
te would perhaps have counterbalanced, up to a costae 
tei onion, hich th oie he po 
But independently ol rent which they: wa 
prietor of the soil, the laborers wore subjected by: 
to a less fixed and more onerous tax, The ee 
tributions of the Roman empire, it. may: be mentioned in 
passing, were a land contribution and a personal contribution. 
The land contribution was paid, by the proprietors, anil the 
personal contribution or capitation ifr all the inhabitants of 
the territory. It was of the landed pines that the stue 
demanded the capitation ; in addressing to hiny what we 
should call the assessment for his land-tax, they joined to it 
the table of the poll-tax due, from the inhabitants of his do- 
mains ; he paid it in advance, and recovered it afterwards as 
he.could., Now the capitation continually ineroasod, ani 
was, both on the part of the state towards the 
on the part of the proprietors towards the laborers, the souree 
of intolerable vexations. It destroyed, in a great measure at 
least, the benefit which the latter might have drawn from the 
fixedness of their rent; and hence that decline of the agri 
tural population which preceded the invasion of the 
rians, and facilitated its success. —— 
Such are the principal features: in the condition of tho 
coloni. Men belonged to that class in virtue either of origin, 
prescription, or a special and formal contract... With 
to origin, the condition of the mother generally deter 
that of the children. Still, if the father ;was wlaborer andthe 
mother free, the principle was not inoxorable, or, more care 
rectly speaking, the legislation varied, and the child somo 
times followed the condition of the father, sometimes that of 
‘the mother. Upon tho whole, the general effort of the legim 
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ation was te retain as many individuals as was possiole m 
the class of bond-laborers. 

Men also entered this class by preseri 
had been a laborer thirty years, without protest, 
free himself from it. Finally, a man might become a bond- 
laborer by a kind of contract, a kind of personal engagement 
with « proprietor, by which he received a certain portion of 
the estate om condition of establishing himself upon it, oulti- 
vating it, and acquitting himself of all the duties attached to 
the condition of ¢oloni, while he acquired its privileges. 

We may easily see thence how the class of laborers was 

ated and even recruited in the empire; but we cannot 

see how it was formed, what was ihe origin of that great so- 


a4 condition, bore ts Wee Si uae ren fe a daly 
jation, espe in Gat a 
in * owe pondicen between treed and cca 

. de Savi, not passe this important question, 
but he leapetanthatig he porte sree pla pe rrr 
sertation, and does little more than communicate his doubts 
tothe, reader. Perhaps, indeed, it is impossible to arrive, 


upon this point, ata precise and truly historical solution. 1 
will give, in my turn, some conjectures somewhat less re- 
served than those of M. de Savigny, and which still appear 
wme probable. 
Ieee but three ways of explaining the formation, in the 
heart of a society, of such a class as that of the coloni, the 
reduction of the agricultural population to such a condition : 
1, either this condition was the result of conquest, of force ; 
the agricultural population, vanquished and despoiled, was 
fixed to the soil which it cultivated, constrained to share its 
products with the conquerors ; and the laws, the customs 
which recognised some rights, some guarantees in it, were the 
slow work of time and the progress of civilization; 2, or the 
icultural population, free in its origin, gradually lost its 
liberty by the increasing empire of a highly aristocratic social 
organization, which more and more concentrated property and 
power in the hands of the great; in which case the degrada- 
tion and immobilization, so to speak, of the laborers, was the 
work, not of conquest and sudden violence, but of government 
and legislation ; 3, or else, lastly, the existence of such o 
class, the condition of laborers, was an ancient fact, the wreck 
of a primitive, natural, social organization, which took rise 
either from conquest, nor in scientific oppression, and which 
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maintained itself, in this at least, through the various destinier 
otha Tost expl lie moet probeblastin 
is Inst explanation appears to mo the most y ite 
deed the only probable explanation. 1 will recall'some fats. 
When I treatod of the social state of the sedentary ent 
agricultural Germanic tribe,' I pointed out two elements? 
on the one hand the family, the clan; on the other, conquest 
force. ‘The descendants of the same family, tho members of 
the clan were, as has been seen, in a condition nearly anal> 
gous to that of the Gallo-Roman coloni. ‘They inhabited the 
lands of the chief of the clan, without any regular right of 
property, but hereditarily enjaying the privilege of eultiva: 
ting them in consideration of = rent, and always ready ty 
rally round the chief whose origin and destiny were the same 
as theirs, Such was the condition in which the agricultural 
population appeared ‘wherever that social organtzution is 
found which bears the ame of tribe, clan, sept, &e., and which 
evidently results from the progressive development of the 
family. Now, there is renson to believe that before the Ra- 


man invasion, a portion of the agricultural population of Gaul 
was in this condition. I cannot here go into details, But 
every thing indicates that anterior to the conquests of Corser, 
two forms of society, two influences disputed for Gael 
‘Towns, cities, were formed therein, powerful mistresses ofa 
considerable territory around their walls, and organized 


of course, speak with 
for we are here : 
jon that the system Of clan 
‘in western Burope, amidst the 
Gaelic race, improp st ated Celtic, and that it stil! 
existed, though subdued, in the country 
the an invasion. 
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Now, if the Roman conquest did, in point of fact, find the 
agricultural Gaulish population in the state I have described, 
living upon the domains of the great chiefs, and cultivating 
them for a ground rent, is not the origin of the Gallo-Roman 
coloni clearly manifested? is not their condition thoroughly 
explained? ‘The chiefs of clans were exterminated ; the 
conquering chiefs took their place ; the lower agricultural 
population remained almost precisely in the same position as 
before. They were, doubtless, losers in some respects by 
the change operated above them; for their national chiefs 
were replaced by foreign masters; they had to obey con- 
querors, instead of voluntarily following countrymen of their 
own; primitive natural ties were violently broken, and senti- 
ments the most dear to a people, received a cruel blow. But, 
on the other hand, the Roman domination was more regular, 
more able than that of the chiefs of the Gaulish clan; a bet- 
ter and firmer order was introduced into the relations of the 
coloni with the proprietors ; so that, perhaps, on the whole, 
the condition of the former (I refer solely to their material 
condition) was very little deteriorated by this change of sove- 
reigns. x 

T have thus given what appears to me the most probable 
explanation of the state of the agricultural population in Gaul 
under the Roman administration. ‘This state was, as it ap- 
pears to me, neither the sudden work of conquest, nor the 
slow labor of legislation: it was an ancient natural fact, 
which the Romans found existing on their arrival, and which 
was to endure after them. 

It was a state which in no degree appeared singular to the 
new conquerors who succeeded to Rome ; on the contrary, it 
was entirely conformable with their own customs and man- 
ners, with their own social state. The Germans also had 
laborers, coloni, living on their domains, and hercditarily cul- 
tivating them on payment of a ground rent. It was therefore 
naturally to be supposed that the state of the agricultural 
population would undergo no essential change, and that, sub- 
ject to a few inevitable modifications, it would survive this 
second conquest as it had survived the first. Did this prove 
wo be the case? The question will form the subject of our 
uext lecture. 


EIGHTH LECTURE. 


Of tho state of the agriculturnd in Gaul from the Sth wy the 
24th century—It has not pan pees os ie 

OF the two principal changes which it was to bo ox; i take 

ae) in it, and which did, in point of fact, take place—Ineurrections 

tho peasants in the 10th and 11th centurice—Contioumnes ef the 

Sica between the coloni and the a ‘the canditicn 
the coloni from the 11th to the 1dth century—Proots. 


I exarurrgy in our last lecture the state of the sgriculterl 
population in Gaul under the Roman administration. What 
was its condition after the invasion—first, from the Gfth we 
the tenth century, during the epoch which we may 
nate the barbarous epoch, and then from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, during the feudal epoch? Did that con- 
dition undergo the so entire change that has been generally 


represented ¢ 

In itself, such a change was not probable. Not only was 
the condition of the colona general and well established in 
Gaul, established de jure as well as de facto, rooted in ane 
zation as in soc! ut moreover, in the last days of the 
empire, and amidst repeated i incursions of the Destecees 
the num‘er of coloni had seg greatly increased. Pet ae 

perhaps more yi 

any other depicted the Bist ae of this period, leat 


“Some of the, 
the rest, or renderes 


nemy, retire unto some sirong= 
lost the honorable position of 
asylum; so the moo 
condition to nye 

1 origin, submit to the 

! colonus,—reduced to this 

ils them, not only of theiz 
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woods but of their state—not only of that which belongs to 
them, but of themselves ; that tl lost themselves at the 
same time that they lose all that they had ; that, retaining no 
property, they renounce even the right of liberty.” 

Tt hence resulted, that at the period of the conquest, and 
whea the barbarians definitively established themselves on 
the Roman territory, they found almost all the rural popula- 
tion reduced to the state of bond-laborers. Now a condition 
so general, was a powerful fact, and capable of resisting many 
crises. We do not change very easily the lot and condition 
of oe ae senate ee Sayers then the thing in 
itself, i lently of all special testimony, we ma: 
sume that the condition of the bond-laborers would rte 
the conquest, and remain, for « very long time at least, very 
nearly the same. 

In fact, in certain parts of the empire, especially in Italy, 
wo positively know that it was not changed ; explicit monu- 
ments, more especially letters from the popes in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, prove this. The Hoos church pos- 
sessed, as you are aware, considerable territorial property ; 
this was, in fact, the principal source of her revenues at that 
time. There is a letter addressed by Gregory the Great 
24) to the subdeacon Peter, the officer charged with 

administration of the property of the church in Sicily, 
which gives some very curious details as to the state of the 
rural. population afer the fall of the empire. I will laysa 
portion of this epistle before you. 

“We have learned that the bond-laborers of the church 
are extremely troubled by reason of the price of grain, which 

the amount of the rent to which they are bound, to 
be no longer the same as in times of abundance. We ortor 
that, npon all occasions, whether the harvest be good or bad, 
ooly the same tion be collected from them. As to the 
in which shall be shipwrecked during its transport to our 
qrenatien, we direct it to be reckoned as received. But li 
ere be no negligence on your part, in reference to its trans 
mission ; for if you take not the fitting time for shipment, the 
loss that may arise will be by your fault, 

“We regard, also, as very unjust and iniquitous, that any 

of tha measures of grain furnished by tho bond 


rs of the church, should be taken by the collectors, 


* Salvienus, De Gwbern, Dei, bt. 
51 
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and that for this pur; they should be 
a fuller measure Thanithat which is aera 
ties of the church; we forbid, bi fae 
bond-laborers of the chureh should be called DPR ¢ upon to ferish 
bushels containing more than 18—, excepting such exim 
quantity as the masters of the ships receive according 10 cu 
tom, in consideration of the waste which they stato takes 
place during the voyage. 

“ We have learned, also, that in some farms of the 


past Sete have exacted even more. We wholly 

custom, and will extirpste it entirely from our patrimony. 
Do you inquire, in reference to the various bese nen 
weights and measures, what is exacted of the bond. 

beyond the justice of the case, and do you appoint one en 
form sum for their various rents, so that they may” 3 
whole two bushels in seventy, but that be: 

aa ex: 


re you to take the Lord 
used by our collectors 

and substitute sie dan 

g exacted from the eburch 

1s, OXcopt SOME COMMON pro- 


over, that the first collecting of 

s our coloni, for before they 

s, they are forced to pay 

othing of ‘theit own at the momeut 
hey borrow of the officer, 

. We therefore 
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order, by these presents, thit thou make to the coloni, out of 
our public treasury, the loans which they might otherwise 
demand of strangers ; let payment be exacted of them only 
gradually, and in proportion to what they shall have wo pay 
with, and let them not be troubled for the present: for what 
would suffice for thom being kept till some future time, when 
sold) too soon and at low price when they ate prossnd,'be 
comes insufficient for thein."* 

Domit other recommendations ‘dictated by the same toe 
of benavolence and justice. ‘We can thns understand 
people were eager to place themselves undor the rule of the 
church; Jay estos were certainly very far from: thus 
watching over the condition of the inhwhitants of their do- 
mains. But however that may be, it is evident that this 
condition, such as it is’ described by St. Gregory, was 
similar tw that which ‘existed before the fall of the: em- 
pire. His words, it is true, are applied ‘to the coloni of 
the church in Sicily; but we may hence judge of those 
of the south of Gaul, where the bishop of Rome likewise 
possessed domains, which he probably administored in the 
sume way. 

‘As to northera Gaul, fur less Roman, and more frequently 
ravaged by tho incursions of barbarians, we do not find 
documents so detailed, or which prove with the same preci- 
sion the permanence of the condition of the agricultural 
population. But the general fact is not the less certain, and 
attested by numerous texts; the following are taken from the 
seventh to the ninth century : 

4 Let him who kills @ free man of the ehureh, whom they 
call colon’, pny composition as for any other German.® 

“Let the free men of the church, who are called colon 
Hike the’ coloni of the king, pay tribute to the church 

“They havo protested, and have said that they were born, 
and should be free colont, as the other colon! of Saint Denis, 
‘and that the said monk Deoda has sought by force, and 
unjustly, to reduce thom to inferior servitude und oppross 
thom.” 

“We give to the wbbot Priedegies our seignorial man 
or... with the men upon it, whom we have established 


¥S. Greg. Ep, lib. ep. 47: in hie Works, vol. il col. 633. 
* Law of the Allemanni, tit. 9. * [bid tit. Wat 
* Charter of Charter le Chauee, in 360, 
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there, to live as colon. ...and we order that these mer 
cultivate the land and the vines, and all things, for balf de 
produce, and let no more be demanded of them, and aflers 
Jet thom have to suffer no trouble.” 

I might infinitely multiply these examples. ‘The mameso 
coloni, inquilini, &e., incessantly recor in the documents 
this epoch; the formula of Marculf are full of them; we 
have those by which they claimed fugitive coloni. 
thing attests, in a word, the permanence of this social come 
tion. Doubtless, it was then much more unhappy, more 
precarious than it had been under the Roman administration 

rural population had to suffer more than any other from 
the continuing violence and anarchy ; but its legal state wes 
not essentially changed ; the distinction between the colon 
and the slaves continued to subsist; aod the first, im regant 
to the new proprietors, remained in almost the seme relation 
that they occupied with the old ones. 

Still two causes must, in. certain respects, have considerably 
modified their situation. 

In the last lecture I placed before you the differences 
which separated the condition of the coloni from that of the 
slaves: these differences, you will recollect, were real, hut, 
in many cases, very fine, subtle, and difficult to be 
determined. Now, distinctions of this kind evidently belong 
to.an advanced and a tranquil society; they are the work of 
a scientific legislation, and can only be maintained by a regular 
government, ‘They necessarily become weakened menidst great 
disorders, under the empire of a confused and rude legislats 
We then see the legal shades of difference vanish; profoond 
and striking differences almost alone survive. It was, there- 
fore, in the nature of things that after the invasion, under the 
brutal domination of the barbarians, when the Roman admin- 
istration was no longer there to maintain skilfully the binits 

ws, it was, I say, in the nature of things 
be continually overlooked, and that 


The legal distinetion 
ves, more than aay other per 
Although the Germans, is 
entirely without slaves ia 
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of them ‘The m of domestic servitude was far less 
developed with tl than among the Romans. Tacitus, 
and all the ancient documents, leave no doubt on this subject, 
‘The Germans, on the other hand, had many coloni; bond- 
labor was, 1s you have seen, the general condition of their 
rural lation. ‘They’ would naturally, therefore, when 

janted to the Roman soil, ve: apes comprehend 
he distinction between coloni and slaves; all the men em 
ployed in the cultivation of the land would be in their eyes 
coloni; and the two classes were, doubtless, often confourded 
in their actions as well as in/their ideas. ‘The coloni, per- 
haps, lost by this circumstance; the slaves, especially so 
called, gained by ity and at all events, there was ate 
a sufficiently notable change in the general state of society. 
I now come to a second change of still graver import, 

‘Lhe proprietors who derived from the colon’ a rent for 
their lands, had,'as you have seén, no jurisdiction, no polit- 
ical authority over them. The criminal, or civil jurisdiction 
over the coloni, belonged, not to the proprietor of the soil, but 
to the emperor‘and his delegates. It was the provincial 

ors, the ordinary judges, who administered justice to 
coloni. proprictor only “exercised over them the 
rights peculiafly connected with the property, civil rights; 
all rights of sovereignty, all political power orer them, were 
entirely unknown to him. 

‘This state of things changed after the invasion. “You re- 
momber) that in the Germanié tribe, sovereignty and pro- 
prictorship were combined in one person, ard that this fact 
wae transplanted, was even aggravated in the Gallo-Roman 
rr ‘The condition of the coloni there was Beets 
affected by this circumstance. Previously they liad depend 
upon the proprietor as cultivators, and attached’ to the soil ; in 
the central government, a8 citizens, and incorporated with the 
state, When as was st bog fe State, no longera ead 

ramont, tf pen m the jetor in every rela~ 

of life, for dhe whole alateen hae fact, however, 
was not accomplished all at once. ‘Three different systems, 
ations, thut of monar- 

i 8, anid that of tocratic Institutions, coox- 

isted and struggled together during the first ages of the inva- 
sion. Some time after, the barbarian kings, as successors to 
the empire, endeavored to establish and maintain those pro- 
vincial magistrates, those delegates of central power, who, 
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under the empire, had been charged with the administsation 
of justice, independently of the local proprietors. But | 
jnow tho issue of the struggle: the system of 
institutions was defeated, the proprietors of the soil be 
came the ministers of its lation. The condition of the 
coloni was greatly chi by this circumstance; they a 
still, indeed, listct from the slaves; their as cso 
tivators, with the Proprictor, remained much. err 
fore ; but this proprietor was now their sovereign: they 
were in his dependence in all things, and had mo conneetion 
exe with any other pares vt * '< 
‘we pass in review @ lations Gt 1o Pay hae 
the fief wath the coloni on his domains, more es 
the eleventh century, ere to 
under the mitecks, of the | 


et the royal domains, 

remain intact and in, vige 

real, none the less the true. feudal me It was, more= 
over, the sovereign alone who taxed his coloni, and regulated 
the dues iBerstealy pay him. ‘The feudal ‘taille took. the 
place of the Roman capitatio. Under the Empire, the rent 


payable oy the colonus to the proprietor het a) othe, ao 


arts ue 
38 undoubiely very im 
oo ee 
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And not only did the seigneur tax, tailler, his coloni at his 
pitasure? all ferisdtotion over them, as tr have seen, wax 
now in his hands, In common with their legislative power, 
the judicial power of the seigneurs, even over the popu: 
lation of their domains, ere long underwent more than one 
assault, encountered more than one limitation ; but in 

ciple, and in the age of true feudalism, it was none the leas 
a real and entire fact; so réal that the seigneurs hed the 

ive of pardon, as well us the right to punish. 

Under the political point of view, then, the condition of 
the colonus was not only changed, but it was deteriorated by 
the invasion; for sovereignty and prop being now ia 
vested in one and the same Eas womires had no resource, 
no guarantee against ression. ression, ac ' 
ieee very hay: iat Seay Brought about those vik ‘6 
animosities, those incessant revolts which, from the tenth 
century, characterized the’ relations of the rural population 
with their masters, 1 will at present quote two illustrations 
ofthese. In 997: 

“While the faithful duke Richard abounded in virtue and 


honor, it happened that in his duchy of Normandy there 
arose a storm of pestilential discord. For in all the various 
countries of the Norman land, the peasantry assembled in 
numerous bodies, and unanimously resolved to live hence- 
forth poh | to their own fancy, declaring that, despising 


what the established Jaw had laid down touching the share 
of wood and water to be enjoyed by the people, they would 
govern thomselres by their own laws; and to enact and con= 
firm these, ench troop of these persons elected two deputies, 
who were all to assemble at a certain place in the centre of 
the country, and there to pasa these laws. When the duke 
learned these things) he forthwith dispatched count Rodolph, 
with'a niultitude of soldiers, to repress this agrestic ircthy, 
and aan this rustic assembly; the count, using no delay 
in his obedience, seized upon all the deputies and several of 
their Companions: and having cut off their hands and feet, 
sent them, thus disabled, back to their people, to tem them 
from their ill desires, and, by the lesson thus given them, to 
render thein prudent, for fear of worse consequences. ‘Tao 
peasants, taking thé lesson, gave up thoir meetings at once 
und returned to their ploughs.” 





* Ghillaume de Jumidye, Histoire des Normands v.12 
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‘They did not return there permanently, however, 
thirty-seven years afterwards, in 1034, on the confines: 
Normandy, in Brittany : 

* The insurgent pensants assembled once 


sovereignty with proprietors burdened at once with the : 
of property and the exactions of the arbitrary master, 
who rose to shake off the yoke if they could. 

Amidst this, tyrannical anarchy, it was impossible, as 1 
before remarked, that the distinction between the condition 
of the coloni and that of the slaves should remain clear and 
precise, as under the imperial administration. Nor did &: 
when we examiue the documents of the feudal iod, we 
find there all the names which, in the Roman legislation, 
specially indicated the coloni, coloni, adseriptittr, censiti, Ke, 
but there they are employed at random, almost indifferently, 
arbitrarily, and constantly confounded with that of sere. 
And the confusion was. so real, that it has passed into the 
language of even the most exact and sensible writers on the 
subject, No man, undoubtedly, has more closely studied, or 
was more thoroughly acquainted with the middle ages, 

Du Cange; his erudition is as precise as it is vast. The 
distinction betwe yn the coloni and the slayes has not « 

him, he has distinctly stated it: “The colon 

“were of a medium condition, between the i 


men, and the serfs," 


Teal, 
was 
by the word villeins that they ordinarily designated the coloni. 

re de Fontaine's ‘Treatise on the Ancient 


but recognised and proclaimed by the jurisconsulis ; 


hy soul, and as a robbery. 





rj Historions de France, 377. 
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And that which is said that all the things which the villeir 
has are his lord's, it is well to guard against, for if they were 
his lord's, there would be no difference between serf and 
villoin. But by old custom there is no judge between thee 
and thy villeins, but God.” 

‘The difference is here; you see, formally established, and 
based precisely upon the same characteristic which distin 
eae coloni under the Roman administration; thatie 
Ww say, on the fixity of the rent which they owed the pro- 
prievors of the soil. 

Notwithstanding all the excesses of fendal oppression, this 
distinction. did not long remain void of effect; by small de- 
grees, in virtue of the simple fact that, in principle, the rights 
of the possessor of the fief over the villeins who cultivated 
his domains, were not altogother unlimited and arbitrary, the 
condition of the. villeins fired some fixity; they wore 
subjected to a multitude of eeu often odious and absurd; 
but however numerous they were, however odious, however 
absurd, when he bad once paid them, the villein no. longer 
owed any thing to his Jord; the seigneur dad not full 
bag dis villein. ene mec was “he aslavo,@ thing canleot 

rietor might di: at his pleasure. A principle 

dgiarated constantly ee ilaeenlesloring and the weak 
knew, up to a certain point, that he had some ground to go 
upon, some theory of appeal. Now, such is the virtue of 

bare idea of riylt, that wherever it exists, the instant that it 
is admiued, however opposed to it the facts of the case may 
be, it makes its way amongst thems, it combats them, little by 
litthe it quella them, and becomes an invincible cause of order 
and of development. This was, in effect, what happened in 
the bosom of the feudal system, When once this system 
was thoroughly established, in dospite of all the tyranny, all 
the ills which the rural Repeats i to endure, despite the 
redoubled oppression which for a time was poured down apon 
it, a8 soon as it set about the endeavor at self-emancipauoe 
its condition advanced towards amelioration and development, 
From the fifth to the tenth century, we find that condition 
constantly worse and worse, constantly more and more miser- 
able. With the eleventh century the onward progress come 
mences; a progress partial, for a long time impracticable, 
uanifesting itself now at one point, now at another, sai} 


‘Conseil a un Ami, chap. 21. 
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Tonvit igious iniquitios and sufferings untouched, ax 
ecg ie impoeaible ‘not to recognise. T can btn 
indicate, from epoch to epoch, the pein documents 
prove it; the following are some of these ue * 


In 1118, on the demand of ‘Thibault, abbot of Saint-Maw 
des Fossés, near Paris, king Louis le Gros rendered the fl- 


has come into the presence of our serenity a8 complainant, 
complaining and setting forth that the serfs of the holy ehureh 
des Fossés are so contemned by secular persons, that in the 
courts of justice and civil affairs they will not admit them as 
witnesses against free men, the ecclesiastical serfs being 
scarcely in any matter preferred to the Jay serfs, whence the 
ecclosinstical state not only is abased by the shame of such an 
insult, but suffers day after day great material damage, Hay- 
ing heard the of the church, moved as much by reason 
us by affect: have found it necessary absolutely to delir- 
er the church des Fossés, dear to our person among all 


in any way to 
hem, therefore, by these pre: 
what they have seen 
any freo man in a cause 
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secks to accuse them of false testimony, he rape beh d 
accusation by’ single combat, or, receiving their ) without 
contradiction, acquiesce in thelr testimony ; that if, by a rast: 
presumption, any one refuse to accept, or in any thing ealum- 
niate their testimony, not/only shall he be guilty towards the 
royal authority in the public laws, but he shall irrevocably 
lose his request and his cause; that is to say that, a presump- 
tuous calumniator, he shall bo heard no more concerning bie 
plaint; and if any one have complaint against him he shall 

hold.as guilty, and convicted upon the complaint of the 
other, We have alxo ordered, that if the said calumniator 
do not make reparation’ to the church dex Fossés, by reason 
ofthe sin of such eslumay, he be’ excommunicated, wnd thas 
‘he no longer be admitted as witness: In-order that this ediet 
of our will be provided with the privilege of perpotual dura- 
tion, we have ordered that these presents be mude’ into & 
charter, which shall transmit'the effect of our authority to all 
posterity, and shall prevent all o¢ession of retraction. Made 
publicly at Paris, the year of the incarnate Word, eleven 
hundred and ‘eighteen, the tenth of our reign, the fourth of 
the queen Adelaide.” 

‘The serfs here in question are evidently the coloni of the 
abboy of SainMaur des Fossés. Most churches endeavored 
to get the same privileges granted to their coloni, in order to 
give'thet a certain superiority over the coloni of the Isy 
lords ; and the kings willingly consented to their dosites, 
either to assure themselves the ecclesiastical alliance, or to 
establish their legislative power beyond their own domains. 
We find in 1128 an ordonnance of the same Louis le Gros, 
which grants the same privilege to the coloni of the church 
of Chartres. It was thus in the domains of the king and of 
the church that the condition of the coloni wns ameliorated 
the earliest and most rapidly, 

‘This amelioration progressed so quickly, and became so 
beatin that towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the wealth of a large number of the coloni, men of poote (in 
the power of otliers) as they wore called, not only cuuseil dis- 
quiet to” the Jay lords, but to Saint Louis himself. Many 
colin hail acquired fiefs, and I'read in the Couflume de Beau- 
woiriss 

“According to the establishment of the king, (Saint 
Louis,) the men of poote cannot nor should hold fiets, not 
a flef accrue to them; but the establishment had it not it in 
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intention to take away the rights of any man, but) aan. 
things should be ae according to pete paviencer an 
toms should be abated and good ones promoted. “There were 
two cases in which the men of poote might bold. lands i 
fief, one whore they had these lands ia 

lishment was declared, and the other where they had re 
ceived them by dese and these fiefs were not taken 


cessary, on the one hand, to prevent their contint to: 
quire them; on the other, to respect those which 

already acquired. ‘There is, in this restriction and 
concurrent maintenance of the rights of this class, a twofold 
proof of its progress. 

I find this progress faithfully represented in Pédéstoire des 
Frangais des divers Etats, of M. Montel, in 3 conversation 
where his cordelier explains to Antoine de la Vacherie, a 
poasant of the environs of Tours, how the condition of his 
class had ameliorated. 

“ Antoine,” says he, “how much more happy you are thas 
your father and grandfather ! 

“ When, on market-days, you carry your milk and fruit to 
‘Tours, you enter and go ont freely, you generally find the 
gates open; do you know, my poor Antone, that formerly 
the gates of towns were often closed during the day, even in 
times of vintage? Now it is poreiiin for you to transport 
your sheafs, to cart your hay from sunrise until sunset. Tt 
i uu tell me you cannot pasture your newly-cropped 

three days after the eet sins is just, it is for 
f the poor, it is the gleaning which is to be 


secure as you in your fields! No 

_your fruits, for he would be bound 

no one will steal your plough 

o have his car cut; then, ai. 

mit it, what ice we have; now, whoever allows » 


+ Cow: a Beaumanoiry 6 ahi pe 26k 
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gvat to stray, is more or less punished ; whoever lets his pig 
get into a vineyard, is fined half its value, whicl: belongs to 
the proprietor of the vineyard ; whoever, by the middle of 
March, has not repaired the hedges and fences, must pay a 
fine ; whoever, by the same period, has not cleaned out the 
canals, and given free course to the water, must also pay a 
fine; finally, from here’ to Bourges, whoever hunts in the 
vineyards, on the approach of the vintage, will be corporally 
punished ; and, as if the fear inspired by these laws were 
not sufficient, they have instituted field-keepers. 

“ For the improvement of your cattle they are about to re- 
establish the ancient breeding studs ; to prevent the degene- 
ration of your lands, they have become more and more se- 
vere regarding the execution of the law which forbids a 
farmer to take away the vine poles; to prevent too great a 
division of property, and at the same time to facilitate the 
improvement of it, they have made the exchange of your va- 
rious inheritances more easy, by exempting you from the law 
of fines for alienation. Finally, still more has been done; 
in some countries they have arrested the arm of justice, 
they have forbidden the seizure of the animals and instruments 
of labor.” “In those countries,” answered Antoine, who 
until then had said nothing, “ they are very happy ; the ap- 
paritor can take from you neither your horses, nor your 
plough, nor your spade: in this, they can take from me, if 
not my every day suit, at least my Sunday clothes.” “ Pa- 
tience,” answered I, “they will think by and by of your Sun- 
day suit, but o2¢ thing must come after another.” 

‘Moral truth, I repeat, will scarcely be found here ; the lan- 
guage is not any thing like that of the time ; but the facts are 
correct, and ingeniously connected. 

‘This general progress of the condition, and of the impor- 
tance of the agricultural population, soon had the effect which 
was to be expected. I will read entire the famous ordon- 
nance of Louis le Hutin upon the enfranchisement of the 
serfs, for it is spoken of much more generally than it is 
known. It is addressed to the reeve of Senlis. 

“ Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, 
to our loved and trusty master Saince de Chaumont, and mus- 
ter Nicholas de Braye, health and love. 

“ As, according to the law of nature, each must be bora 








1 Histoire des Francais dea divers Etats, tom. i. p. 195-197. 
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free, il that by some usages or 
tiquity have been introduced and hitboria pvr a 
kingdom, and peradventure, for ‘he fov'eaf 
maoy of our common people have fi ih inte rte 
divers conditions which very much ¢ 
sidering that oP ares i a ramet 
the Franks, (free men,) a1 ishiny ie 
inl be sco with the min that ie conliaaaad 
he people si improve on the advent of our new government: 
iy duliberation with our great council, save pape ge 
der, that, generally throughout our kingdom, so) far 
belong to us and our successors, such eeroitudes be onal 
hack (0 freedom, and that to all those who from origin 
‘ity or rocently from marriage or from irene sp 
of servile condition, aro fallen, or may fall, into bonds: 
Vitude, freedom be given upon good and i Ne conditions, And 
especially that our common people, w! past times have 
thus been brought under villanege, be by the collectors, 
bailiffs, and other officers, no longer molested, nor 
in these respects as they have hitherto been, whereat wo are 
displeased, and to give an example to! other seignewrs who 
have men in like tenure to give them freedom; we who lave 
full confidence in your loyalty and approved discretion, de 
commit it to you, and command you, by the tenor of these 
letters, that you go forthwith throughout the baitiwick of Ses- 
lis and its jurisdiction, and with all sach our men treat and 
grant to them, that certain composition, whereby sulfi- 
compensation | be made to us for the emoluments 
ig to us and our successors from their suid servitudes, 
unto them, as far as we and Our succes 


committed uate you by word of 
faith that we, for ourselves 
pprore, will observe and 

that you shall do and ac- 

‘s which you shall give as 

ruts of freedom to towns, coin 

| properties, we will ratify 

gain and again whenover 

e it in command to all 
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“ Givon at Paris, the 3d day of July, in the yeat of grace 
1315.” 

In our days the emperor Alexander would not have dared 
fo publish in Russia such an ukase; he has labored at the 
enfranchisement of the serfs in his states, he has enfranchised 
a considerable number of them in his own domains ; but he 
would not have dared to proclaim that, “ according to the law 
of nature, each must be born free, and that the thing should 
accord with the name.” Such a principle, it is true, had not 
the same reverberation, the same moral power in the four- 
teenth century, as in our times; and it was not with disin- 
terested views that Louis le Hutin proclaimed it ; he did not 
intend to give freedom to the coloni, he sold it to them on 
good and adequate conditions ; but it is not the less certain, 
in principle, that the king believed it his duty to sell it them, 
in fact, that they were capable of buying it. This is assured- 
ty an immense difference, and an immense progress, between 
the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. . 

‘This progress did not continue beyond the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with so much rapidity and extension as we might be 
led to presume. ‘The movement of amelioration and enfran- 
chisement of the agricultural population was stopped, or at 
least very much slackened, by a multitude of causes, of which 
I shall speak in treating of that epoch. It was not the less 
real and important in that which occupies us. 

Such was the condition of the inhabitants of the feudal 
village, in its general features, from the sixth to the fourteenth 
century. You are now acquainted with the principal sociat 
vicissitudes which, within the simple fief, occurred in the des- 
tiny both of its possessors and of its cultivators. In our nex 
lecture we shall leave this element of the feudal society, te 
examine the relations of possessors of fiefs among them- 
selves, the general organization of feudalism. 














* Ordonnances des Rois, &c., tom i, p 588. 
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of fiefs arnong themselves—Warie 
bs tte feudal amsoolation considered in ite whol: 
ing it to its proper and essential elements—Retations between 
surerain and his vasale—Charueter of thess tions —Hlaemagy, 
wath of fidelity, and ‘awestitare—¥ endl dutios—Feudal services—Mik 


sorvice—Judicial serrico—Aide—Sono rights ely 
tribe suzerains—Independence of ee ee tad ae 


solves of feudal services: 


We: now begin to study the relations of the 

Gefs among themselves,—that is to say, the fom coe 
no longer in its simple and’ primitive element, bat in its 
archical organization and in its whole! “We shall here en- 
counter infinitely greater difficulties. “We shall no 
have to do with well-determined questions, with well-citeam- 
scribed facts, We shall enter ‘upon an immense field) and 
one which contains prodigiously complex facts. On the one 
band, as you know, the variety of fiels) was very great; all 
kinds of things were giver in fief ; they were given whee 
ferent views and upon different conditions. "The 
fiefs varied ike their nature, Open'the Glossary of e 

> you will there see the enume- 

“The brietier itis 


very comple: 
wore at the 


uz azernine of 
a fief which he bad given them; 
some other, by reason of another 
‘The same man possessed fiols 

3 here a fief was received ui 
6, there a fief was held by inferior 
omplexity arising from the 


se two great facts, royaky 
where and incessantly in coe 
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act with.all parts of the feudal society, were there ov 
where a new source of complexity and variety. How could 
‘oudalism have developed itself under pure and simple forms ? 
How: were its peculiar, special principles otherwise than 
deeply affected ‘ip How could the relations of the possessors 
of fefs among themselves be otherwise than continually dis- 
tarbed, disfigured? In such a chaos, it is assuredly very dif- 
‘cult to distinguish the trae principles, the constitutive chur 
acteristics of feudal society, what it was in itself, independ 
ently of all accident, of every foreign influence. 

Still it is necessury to accomplish this; we shall compre 
hend it by no other means, 

I seo but one way ; that is, to extricate it from all whiek 
thus complicates and alters it, to lead it back to its primitive 
hase, to reduce it to itself, to its proper and fundamental na- 
ture. Let us take, then, a possessor of estates, a suzerain 
of eight, ten, twelve, fifteen vassals, likewise: possessors of 
estates which ss pare him in fief, and let us seek to dis- 
cover what passe: among them, how their relation was form- 
ed, what principles presided therein, what obligations wero 
attached to it, éc. ‘This is feudal society; this is the type, 
the microcosm, where we may learn to know the true nature 
of feudal relations. ‘This study once accomplished, we shall 
restore to the relation of the possessors of fiefs among them- 
selves, all the varioty, all the complexity of which we shall 
have divested it, and see what changes it was subjected: to 
by the foreign elements becoming associated with it. But it 
is indi wble first to consider them in themselves, and ina 
somewhat narrow sphere, under « form sufficiently simple to 
present them in clear outline. | il 

LT will once again recall to you the first origins of feudal 
relations, As you are aware, they go back to the Germanic 
warlike band ; they are a consequence, a transformation of 
the relations between the barbarous chief and his compan- 


sons, 

‘The relations between the barbarian chief and his ‘com- 
panions, it will be recollected, had two essential characteris- 
tice: 1. It was purely personal, engaged only the individual 
who acceded to it of his own choice, and in no way involved 
his family, his children, his descendants. 2. lt was more- 
over p tly free,—that is to say, the companion was at 
liberty'to quit the chief when it suited him, to enter into ane 
«ther band, to associate himself with another expqdition 
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Upon personality and {i reposed that mobile society 
which was the oe i of ae ee 

‘The territorial establi mt once “ne ti" felauen 
mere introdu of landed property into elution be 
iween the chie! the com, < ara. a was [made per 
From the very nature of lan: ded Lensrape cnr it thas the 
relation became less free, less mobile. ‘The companion at 
tached himself,to the estate which be had.from, his chief; # 
was not so easy for him to quit his estite as formerly to quit 
his chief. The will of the individual was constrained to i> 
itself more firmly ; the social te was stronger. ‘Phe rele 
tion accordingly Tost its syns mality. SREP - 

uu know, necessarily tende become ecole fi 
ph is its natural, a condition. The relation between 
the vassal and the suzerain follows tho,snme laws it was not 
only personal, but hereditary ; it engaged the children as well 
as the father, the future as well as the present. As itwae 
more strong, the social tie was more durable, «| 

In the train of territorial establishment, these two changes 
could not fail to be introduced into the relation of the com 
panions tothe chief, We have already observed its ‘peogrens 
in the development of facts. 

Still the primitive charaeter of the relation was: mot. abol- 
ished ; far from it. Instinctively, by the sole power of man- 
ners, an effort was made for it to remain free and personal; 
as much so, at Jeast, as was compatible with the new state 

Whenever there was. change im the persons be 
as established;—that is to say, when- 
cial tie hud to be renewed. » "Phe 


same duties. It was ne ina 
ion: should take the ae er 
cter which they sot to 

ge, the oath of fidelity. noite 


these three facts : 
thon h the principle of the ins 
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‘Vhe manner of entering into the homage of another is 
nis;—that is to rete feudal seigneur must be hambly re- 
ted, with the bare, by his) man who wishes to do 
and homage, to be received into his faith; and if the 
jigneur will, he sits down, and the vassal unbuckles his 
girdle, if he has one, lays down his sword and staff, kneqls 
on one knee, and says these words: ‘I become your man 
from this day forth, of life and limb, and will hold faith to 
you for the lands I claim to hold of you." 

‘This is evidently an act analogous to that by which acom- 
pasion corre chose anaes reaper soe am your 
man!" and the very wi mage, iniue, 
what docs it mean but that such a-one makes himself the 
man of another? 

After homage came the oath of meer After having 
done homage by reason of the estate which he held of the 


suzerain, the vassal engaged his faith to him the two nots 
‘were essentially distinct : 

“And when the frecholder shall do: fe: to his lord, he 
Malena See shall say these 


words :— This hear you, my lord, that I will be faithful and 
loyal to you, and will keep faith to you for the lands which I 
claim to hold of you, and will loyally fulfil unto you the cus- 
toms and services that I shall owe you on the conditions: be~ 
Loos Tae so help me God and the Saints.’ And then 
he shall kiss the book ; but he shall not kneel when he docs 
fealty, nor make so humble a reverence as-is before: pre- 
scribed for homage. And there is a great difference between 
doing fealty and doing homage ; for homage can onl: 
done to the seigneur himself, whereas the seneschal of the 
seigneur’s court, or his bailiff, may receive fealty in his 
name." ‘ 

‘The oath of fidelity once taken, tho suzorain gave the 
vassal investiture of the fief, by delivering to him a elod of 
turf, or'@ branch of a tree, or a handful of earth, or some such 
symbol. ‘Phen only was the vassal in full possession of his 
fief; then only had be really become the man of his lord. 

Let us A moment to consider tho true character, the 
hidden meaning of these acts. 





* Costume ile la Marche, ait. 189. See Du Cangs, at the word Ho- 
* Du Cange, at the word Fidetitas. 
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passed into the feudal hierarchy, the principle that society 
Tequires reciprocal consent and engagement; that it is not 
territorial nor hereditary ; that it does not necessarily resul~ 
cither from origin or from any material fact. Doubtless, thie 
principle had already received more than one blow, and feu- 
dal legislation, as regards homage, would suffice to prove 
this. ‘The minor, for example, the infant in his cradle, waa 
admitted to do homage: he could not give his consent, he 
could not contract any formal engagement: still, in his qual- 
ity of inheritor of the fief of his father, and in order that the 
ssession might not be interrupted, the suzerain received 
is homage. But the oath of fidelity could not come until 
his majority. The homage was a kind of provisional cere- 
mony which continued between the suzerain and the minor 
the relations which had existed between the suzerain and 
his father, but which did not fully establish community be- 
tween them; it was necessary that, at majority, the oath of 
fidelity and investiture should confirm the engagements which 
the minor had entered into by doing homage. 

Now, homage done, the oath taken—that is to say, society 
formed between the possessors of fiefs—what were the con- 
seqiences? What relations, what obligations were estab- 
lished among them ? 

The obligations which the vassal contracted towards his 
suzerain were of two kinds: there were moral obligations 
and material obligations, duties and services. 

To give you an idea of feudal duties, I will read three 
chapters of the Assises de Jerusalem, the most complete and 
striking monument of feudal society, of its manners as of its 
laws. See in what terms are laid down the principal moral 
obligations of the vassal towards his suzerain : 

“He is bound not to offer violence nor cause it to be of 
fered to his lord; not to consent or suffer, as far as he can 
prevent it, that any one offer such; nor to take or cause ‘o 
be taken, or hold any thing of his seigneur, without his leave 
and good will, or unless upon account of, and with the know- 
ledge of the court of his seigneur, of that seigneurie where 
his fief is, whereto he has done homage. No man or woman 
must give counsel against the lord, nor must any one wilfully 
go about to compass injury or shame to his lord, nor suffer 
any other person to do so; nor must he seek to dishonor the 
wife or daughter of his seigneur, nor permit, as far as he be 
eble to prevent it, any other person to do so; and he shall 
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appertaining to the seigneurie of which he ts man, or seoks 
to dispossess him inany way; or if ho does any treason to- 
wards him, or compasses or suffers it, or consents to its be 
ing done, or does not do his utmost to prevent its being done, 
or if he dishonors his daughter or seeks 10 dishonor her or 
the ford’s sister, so long ax she isn damsel im his/house, or 
suflors or consents that others do iso, if he ean prevent it, he 
is false to his faith.” « : 

‘These, you see, are not feudal services, properly so call- 
ed, the services of which we shall immediately speak ; they 
are. veritable moral obligations, duties from man to nnn, 
Now, recall to mind a remark which I had occasion to make 
while speaking of the capitularies of Charlemagne; it is 
that, in the life of nations, there is scarcely ever but one 
epoch when we see purely moral obligations thus written in 
the laws, When societies are forming, in the barbarous and 
rude laws which belong to their first infancy, morality is not 
ce i hee! aire not a 4 cere of Jaw; men 
think bat of preventing violence and assaults upon property. 
When societies haye attained a great debelopnnece tardy 
is not any. the more written in their codes; the legislation 
leaves it to manners, to the influence of opinion, to the free 
wisdom of men's wills; it expresses only civil obligations 
and the punishments instituted against crimes. But between 
these two terms of civilization, between the infaney of so- 
cieties and their greatest development, there is an epoch 
whon the legislation takes possession of morality, digests ir, 
publishes it, commands it, when the declaration of duties is 
considered as the mission and one of the most powerful me- 
‘diums of the law.» People then consider it, and not withous 
reason, necessary logally to second tho development, legally 
to sustain the empire of moral principles and sentiments ; 
they apply themsolves to exalt them, in order that they may 

‘inst tae violence of passions und the brutality 
of personal interests, and not only do they wish to celebrate, 
to exalt moral principles and sentiments, but they feel the 
nee! of connecting them’ with some definite, veritable object 
the gencral and abstract idea of duty does not suffice, duty 
inust be personified; the Iaw points out to it the relations 
over which it should prosido, the persons who should bo its 
object, the sentiments which it should inspire, the actions 


+ Aasises de Serwcatem, & U7, p. 147. 
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which it should command. It not oaly enjoins such or sxt 
a-virtue, but it specifies, it a nppllostions of ‘thas 
virtue, 

This is the distinctive ebacscleniicy of feudal I 
in the: history of modern. civil 
important place in it; it enumerates: 6 reci 
vassals and of suzerains, the feelings which 
towards each other, the proofs which zoe are 
of those feelings. It has foreseen and. 
pation great and difficult circumstances; it proposes and re 
solves, 80 to speak, numerous cases of conscience in\matlen 
of fidelity and feudal devotion, 1m a word, at the head of 
the obligations which result from this relation, it noe 
moral. obligations of the vassal man towards the 
man, that 28 to say, utes. Ne eat come the uaterial Obie 
tions of the vassal proprietor towards the suzerain Pempeans, 
that is to say, services. 

I pass from duties to services. 

‘The first of all, the most known, the most genetal, that 
which may be looked upon as the very source and base of 
feudal relationship, is the military service. ‘That, doubtless, 
was the principal obligation attached to the possession of the 
fief. Mach ussion has taken place'as to the nature, the 
duration, the forms of this obligation. No Proposi- 
tion, I think, can be affirmed upon this subject. The feudal 
military service was there for sixty days, here for fony 
elsewhere for twenty ; assal, upon the requisition of hix 
lord, was bound to follow him sometimes alone, 
with such or suck. a number of men, sometimes within the 

f the territory, sometimes everywhere, some- 
times for attack as well as de- 

‘ion of the mi 
the fief: a fief of such ap 
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tis true, oxists, and it determines sol detail the xet- 
rice to which vassals were bound towards their suzernia, the 
equipment in which they were to come, the number of men 
that they were to bring with them, the time that they were 
to give to the expedition, the provisions which they were to 
carry, &c. But it does not belong to Charles le Gros, nor 
to the ninth century, as M, de Boulainyilliers has somewhat 
rashly affirmed; it is probably of the emperor Conrad Il., 
esnt0s9i) and certainly belongs to the eleventh century, 

at is to say, to an epoch when feudaliam had attained itx 
full development. At the close of tho ninth century, we can 
meet with nothing so complete and regular. 

I shall observe, on this occasion, 


taking historical 
documents and testimonies at hazard, without criticism, with- 
out examining their authority, without properly ishing 
their date and value. This, for ex: is the radical defect 
of L'Esprit des Lois, Ta pport as is views, his sketches, 
80 suggestive, so ingenious, an nm 80 just, Montesquieu 
it mere aera eee and texts eared from the most 
s sources, We may see that he read a great number 
of travels, histories, writings of all kinds; that he everywhere 
took notes, and that these have been to him almost equally 
gol, that he employed them all with nearly the same cou- 
moo. ‘Thence arise two unfortunate results; facts, which 
he ought not to have admitted, have suggested to him many 
false ideas; sound and true ideas have been based by him 
upon false or very uncertain facts, which, their falsity ascer- 
tained, have involved his ideas in discredit. ‘The scrupulous 
examination of the authenticity of documents and testimonies 
is the first duty of the historical critic; on that depends al 
the value of result F 

The second e due by the vassal to his suzerain, and 
which is expressed, according to Brussel, by the word fiducia, 
fiance, was the obligation to serve the suzerain in bis court, 
in_ his pleas, whenever he convoked his vassals, whother to 
ask for their counsels, or for ther to take part in the judg- 
ment of the disputes brought before him. 

‘The third service, justitia, was the obligation 1 acknowl 
edge the jurisdiction of the suzcrain. There is some doubt 
a8 to the meaning of the two words, fidueia and justitia, and 
48 ty the distinetion Seca establishes betweon then), 
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of continual shee and discussion between the suzerain and 
the vassals. No fixed and general role was | i 

the subject. As the inheritance of fiefs had long been un- 
steady, disputed, and as at each chi of passessor it wax 
necessary to obtain the confirmation of the suzerain, the “ight 
of relief was very naturally developed in feudal society ;) 

it had not fallen, like the great feudal services, under the 
empire of precise and universal principles. ‘i 

2. A second right of the kind, and: the introduction 
of which was.also very natural, is shat which the lord gene- 
rally had, when his vassal sold his fief to another, of exacting 
a certain sum. from the new possessor. ‘The feudl relation 
being in its origin ly personal, no one’ could, as may 
easily be conceived, jamposs upon the suzeraia another vassal 
than: him whom he adopted, with whoin he had treated. 
Securing in the earliest ages, the vassal was not allowed 
to sell his fief without the consent of his lord. Still, as this 
stagnation, this immobility of fiefs, was very inconvenient, 
even impracticable in civil life, the permission to sell fiefs 
was soon introduced under one form or another, and on more 
or less favorable conditions’; but in being introduced it gave 
rise, for the profit of the suzerain, to 4 right, either for ro- 
demption or indemnity, at each change. 

Accordingly, from the tenth co: + the suzerain might in 
France either resume the fief, by paying its value to the pos- 
scissor, oF exact.a certain sum from the purchaser, generally 

wal to'a year's rent. This right, known under the names 

placitum, richatum, reaccopitum, &c., was subject to many 
variations, and was manifested under numerous forms, the 
study of which bas no political importance. 

. 3.) Forfeiture (forisfietwra, putting-out, forfeiture) was 
likewise a right and a source of revenue for the suzerain 
When the vasaal failed in any of his principal feudal duties 
he incurred forfeiture, that is to say, he lost his fief, either for 
a limited time, or for life, or even forever. ‘Phe avidity of 
the suzerain labored incessantly to multiply the cases of for- 
feitiré, and to get it pronounced contrary to all justice ; but 
it} was not the less a legal penalty, the chief legal penalty of 
pin feudal code, and a principle universally admitied in feu 


sm. 

4, The right of wardship, or of garde-noble, must also be 
included among the prerogatives of tho suzerain, Duri 
the minority of his vassal, he took the guardianship, the a 
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ministration of the fief, ore enjoyed the revenue. — 
has never been generally ited into French feudalism; it 
existed in Norauady and in some other provinces. 
Elsewhere, in the case of the minority of the possessor of 
fief, the administration of his fief was remitted to the nearest 
heir, and the care of his person to that of the relation why 
could not inherit from him. ‘This last custom was doubtless 
much more favorable to “ minor. Still the bartered 
of the suzerain was more ent in France than Mr. 
Fo on ea ee ue ew of the State’ of Eierepe 
f 


5. The pale had also the right of marriage, 

‘jum,) that is to say, the right of offering a piel pw 
fleirene of a fief, and of obliging her to choose among those 
whom he offered her. ‘The obligation of mili servico, aa 
obligation of which a woman could not acquit was 
the source of this oe The following are the terms is 
which the Agsises de Jerusalem consecrate it = 

“ When the seignour desires to summon, as he ig entitled 
to do, a woman who holds an estate of him which owes him 
body service, to take a husband, ho must present to her three 
men of suitable condition, in this way; he must send three 
of his men, one to represent himself, and two to 
his court, and the one who represents him, must say to ber: 
‘Madam, on the part o ‘of my lo) 15 rd so and so, I offer to your 
choice three men,’ naming them— and call upow you, on the 
part of my lord, by such a day,’ naming the day, ‘to have 
taken one of these three for your husband,’ and this he saith 
throo tim 

ape accopting one of the hus- 

to the suzerain a sum w 

ed him to have her as a wife; for 
the inheritor of a fief, thus bought 


gs) riage’ 
hat in the duchy of Bur- 
fourteenth century, not only 
rry the minor daughters of 
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his vassals, but he extended his power even to the daughtors 
‘Ties wore tio praca pretogatves itlaced b 
0 were inci ives cus 
tom, for the benefit of the plea Violence and amet 
tion had often contributed to their origin, and were mixed still 
oftener with their exercise. Still, upon the whole, they were 
Ei hcieet 4 Cegpanis with ener of the nm relation, 
ith its jament incl ; according! were gen- 
erally yaesd Tmight fallow these up ty aa Pia ry 
of many rights which the suzerains often claimed and 
possessed over their vassals; but they would contribute 
nothing to the just idea of their relations, and those of which 
I have just spoken are the only really general and important 
on 


08. 

When once he had acquitred himself of these various obli- 
gations towards his lord, the vassal owed him nothing moro, 
and enjoyed an entire independence in his fief; there he 
alone gave laws to the inhabitants, administered justice to 
them, imposed taxes, &c., and himself was subject to none 
bat of his own free will. Every thing leads me to suppose 
that, in hp xi principle, the right of ne money be- 
longed to possessor of the fief as well as to is suzerain. 
It as true, this right was doubtless only exercised by the 
possessors of considerable fiefs, and it was not long before it 
was vested in them alone; but in principle, and, saving the 
feudal duties, the equality of rights between the vassal and 
the suzerain, in the interior of domains. appears to me com= 


jete. 

e And not only was the independence of the vassal who had 
fulfilled his feudal duties complete, but he also had rights 
over his suzermin, and the reciprocity between them was real. 
‘The lord was bound not only to do no wrong to his vassal, 
but to protect, to maintain him, towards and against all in 
possession of his fief, and all its rights. We read in the 
Coutume de Beawvaisis : 

“We say, and it is according to our custom, that as the 
man owes faith and loyalty to his seigneur by reason of his 
homage, the seigneur owes the same to his man, Yet in thus 
saying that the seigneur owes as much faith and loyalty to 
his man as the man to his seigneur, it is not to be understood 





* Mémoires de Jacques Ducleroqy b ii. ¢. 6, in the Collection des Mé. 
ruses relatife d [Mietoire de France, \.ix.p 417. 
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to doh 


as 
and tha 


man 
£ 


Farner nina ea 
8 presided over the tions: i 

among themselves, and between the suzerain and : 

chat is to say, how, in fact, their reciprocal rights and 

were secured, i8 will be the subject of our next lecture, 


4 Reaumanoir, e, 61, p 311. 
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TENTH LECTURE 


(Goallauation of the view of the organization of tha. feudal society —Rala- 
Gon which the way of tho tn za bad ng tre 
‘litical guarantees iety—In what ra 

Feet —D) between u veal 


‘consist—Dispotes among: a 
and bis enzerain—Feudal ooarts, and ji lecdunn teenie 
curing tho execution of jad; ry of foudal guaranteoe— 
Necesity under which cach pomewor of a fief Wan placed of Fees 
Vong da- 


and doing justice to himself—True cause of the extension wn 
ration of the judicin! combat and of private ware. 


themsel; 
relations’ from oven teeta el 


fact; I have presented them under their most simple form ; 
Thave reduced feudal society to a suzerain surrounded by a 
certain number of vassals, possessors of fiefs, of the same 
nature, of the same yank. 1 have shown what relations were 
formed between the chief and the members of this little so- 
ciety, what principles presided over their formation, what 
obligations rosulted from thom. We have thos arrived at a 
clour and complete view of he system of reciprocal rizhts 
and duties of the vassals and of the suzerain. Let us in the 
present lecture first occupy ourselves with the relations 
which the vassals of one suzerain had between themselves. 
‘This is evidently the second element of that limited and sim- 
ple association to which we have confined ourselves. 

‘The vassals of one suzerain established around him, upon 
the same territory, invested with fiefs of the same rank, were 
designated in the middle ages by a word which has remained 
in the language of modern times—by the word pares, peers. 
T know no other word from the tenth to the fourteenth con- 


tury intended to express their relation. All those: terms 
whieh, in ancient languages and our own, marked the union, 
the relations of the inhabitants of the same country, the words 
co-citizens, co-patriots, &c., are unknown in the foudal lan~ 
gusge; the only word which resembles thom, the word ¢o 
vassalli, co-varsals, in a scientific expression invented ‘at s 
posterior epoch, in order to satisfy the wants of learning, but 
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which is not found in the original moouments of feudal so 
ciety. I repeat, I have seen there, as far as I can recollect 
no term whose object is to express the association of vassals 
ainong themselves, independently of all contact with the 
suzerain, their direct and persoval relations. ‘The word pare 
is the only one which designates them in common, and by 
the same qualificati 

‘This is a remark: 








Ox 
press this fact, for words have never been wanting to fete; 
wherever words are wanting, it is most probable that there 
are no facts, 

It is, in truth, the characteristic of feudal society, that the 
relations between vassals of the same suzerain, in this respect 
at least, were indirect, rare, and usimportent. In our present 
societies, as in the municipal socioties of the ancients, the 
citizens, the inhabitants of the same torrilory, are united by 
a thousand direct and personal relations; the public power 
is not the only centre around which they group; they have 
na need to be called before a magistrate, 10 be rallied rowed 
@ common superior, in order to learn that they hare a commie 
situation and destiny, that they are members of the same so- 
ciety; they know it, and feel it every day, upon a hundred 
occasions, a hundred matters which bring them together, and 
oblige them to act, to live together. Nothing of the kind 
existed in feudal society. Look at it closely; the vassals 
of the same suzerain have business with him. rights aud 
duties towards him; they have among themselves neither 
business, rights, nor duties; they found themselves together 
around the suzerain, when he convoked them in order to 
make war or administer justice, or to indulge in some-festival. 
But beyond these meetings, unless they were united to one 
another by tile of suzerain and vassal, they had no obligatory 
habitual relations among themselves; they owed one another 
nothing, they did nothing ia common: at was. only by the 
medium of their suzerain that they met and formed a so+ 
ci 














This fact, too little remarked, is one of those whieh boat 
paint and explain the extreme weakness of the feudal society. 
Phere were habitual relations, necessary ties; that is to say 
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thore was real socisty between the superior and the inferiors. 
Equals lived isolated, strangers to onc another. The feudal 
tie, the relation between the suzerain and the vassal, was, so 
to speak, the only principle of association, the only occasion 
of hey 

Where this failed, nothing replaced it; there was no: so- 
elety, no legal or compulsory society; men wero in entire 
independence, 

Yet, despite their legal isolation, from the mere circum 
stance that they inhabited the same territory, that they were 
the neighbors of each other, that they met either in war, or 
nt the court of the suzerain, the vassals of the same suzerain 
had accidental, irregular relations ; they committed depreda- 
trons, acts of violence upon one another; disputes. arose 
between them. It was absolutely necessary that some guar- 
untees of order and justice should preside over these reln- 
tions: they were also necessary for the relations between the 
suzerain and his vassals, 

What were these guarantees? . We know the system of 
the rights and duties of the suzerain and the vassals; we know 
that among the vassals, despite the absence of positive ties, 
of direct rights and duties, oceasions occurred when a sath 
nised power necessarily intervened to maintain or re-establis! 
order and justice. How were the rights and duties of the 
suzerain and the vassals protected 1 How were the disputee 
which srose between the vassals of the same suzerain termi- 
nated? What, in ao word, was the system of guarantees in 
feudal society t 

Allow me, before stating the facts, to establish with some 
precision the question itself with which they are connected, 

Every guaruntee consists of two eloments: J, a means of 
recognising the right; 2,a means of making it effectively 
observed. 

‘The object of every guarantee, in fact, is to protect a right. 
When, therefore, recourse is had to a social guarantee, the 
first question which presents itself is, what is the right? and 
the first condition, tho first element of the guarantee, is a 
means of nar sing the right, that is, 2 means of judging 
between the rights in dispute. 

‘The second condition, the second element of the social 
aK fsa force which shall cause the known right to 

we observed ; thut is, a force which causes the judgment te 
be executed. Every system of social guarantees evidently 
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results m these two terms : 1, a means of constituting right 

‘2, © means of insuring ita maintenance, a 
What were each of these means in the foudal 

what did its guarantees consist, whether) 

was to ascertain right, or to protect ised right h._ 
‘The examination of the question of whem there is @ 

dispato between. individuals, may be conducted 

several systems. It may be, for cose 

pein a clase of men especially devoted to 

by their profession, and on every occusion;;ta! 

ean dispute brought before them ; cat of te 

class of j it may also be, that-no class of the 

existe 5 nt aconing to a such @ peri anco 

a Ci the members. o! society 

th Harner themselves prondunce conc: the pert 

of their rights; that is, that there are no pte judges, that 

the citizens themselves are judges. eae Le ec ow 
It is by one or other of these two ways, that/the first aim 

of all political guarantee may be attained ; thatpeople Inay 

ascertain where the right resides. sl. Le ny a 
In the primitive feudal society, still pure from the mixture 

and influence of foreign elements, the first system was en- 

known ; there was no’ special class invested with the right 

of judging ; the members. of the society heeneolreeeeat 
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but who, in consideration of the superiority of his social con 
dition, is called upon to pronounce concerning their disputes 
Justice, in a word, even administered by the society itself 
was administered either between equals, or by tho superior 
to the inferior. i 


ily snd 


Jeign to listen. Count Richard. (of Normandy) thy faithful, 
cited me to come to receive judgment, or to ageve on the 
subject of the plaints which thou hast raised against me, For 
myself, | placed my whole cause in bis hand. Thon, with 
thy consent, he assigned me a pleading where all was to be 
terminated. But on the day approaching, he told me not to 
trouble myself to come to the pleading, seeing that thou didst 
not choose to admit any other judgment or arrangement ex- 
cept to have it signified to me, that | was not worthy to hold 
any benefice of thee; and he added, ‘ shat it did not belong 
to him, to. recognise any such difference without the assembly 
af his peers, So." 

Jo the twelfth century, in 1109, Robert, countof Flanders, 
concluded with the king of England, Henry J,, from whom 
he held fiefs, a convention, in which we read: 

“The said count shall go and assist king Henry accor 
© his faith . . and he shall not cease to go, until suc! 





* Brumel, Unage dea feefe, t.by p 394 
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time as the king of France shall Jgment, that 
Robert need = assist his friend the Cis of England, of 
whom he holds the fief, and this by the peers of the sard count 
who in right must judge him” 

In the ikivteosih century, 1220, Thibaut, count of Cham: 
pagne, swore the following oath to Philip Angustas = 

|, Thibaut, make known to all, that [ have sworn 
the holy altar, to my most dear lord Philip, illustrious 
of the French, that I will serve him well and faithfully « 
ty liege lord, against all men and women who may live end 
die, and that I will not fail in my good and faithful service, 
so long as he shall do me right in his court, bBo wc 
of those who may and ought te ‘me ; and 
God forbid) I fail in my faithful service sven 
my lord king, so long as he is willing to do me ight bo hs 
court, by the judgment of those who can and 
me, the lord king may, without doing ill, seize ai re 
of him, and retain it in his own hands, until it be amended by 
the judgment of his court and of those who can ond ought to 
judge me. 

In 1224.—" When John de Nesle cited Jane, countess of 
Flanders, to the court of the king (Philip Augustus) on the 
ground that she had failed in right towards him, she, phos: 
it, said, that John de Nesle had peers in Flanders 
he ‘ought to be ju in the court of the countess, ros ‘that 
she was ready to do him right in her court by the said 

0 
these at my will. ‘The principle was so 
powerful, #0 well established, that, even when the: feudal 
judicial system received profound shock, when, under 
the name of as a class of men specially 
dging, the necessity for judg- 
d, side by side with the few 


‘The following passage 
y Beaumanoir, leaves no 
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has heard the cause, and it is waiting for judgment, he should 
call to his council the wisest men thereabout, and give jud 
Serene eens eee 
from the j and the judgment is to be 
baillie rae tor from bases when it is known that he de- 
cided according to the counsel of wise folk, And in the 
laces where cases are judged by the men, the baillie is 
id, in the joe of the men, to take the words of those 
-who plead, and must ask the parties whether they are willing 
to have sentence according to the reasons they have given, 
and if they say, * Yes, sir;' the baillie must call upon the men 


to pass age . 

You here see the two # stems co-existent, anil even con» 
founded. 

Such was the fundamental principle of the feudal judicial 
organization, when the dispute arose between the vassals of 
the same suzerain. What happened when it took place be- 
tween the suzerain and his vassal ? 

Here it is necessary to draw a distinction: the object of 
the dispute was either some of the rights and duties of the 
vassal towards his suzerain, or of the suzerain towards the 
vassal, by reason of their feudal relation and of the fief to 
whieh it gave rise; it was then to be judged-in the court of 
Abe suzerain, by the peers of his vassal, like a dispute be- 
tween vassals. Or else the dispute in no way ran upon the 
subject of the fief, or the foudal relation, but concerned some 
fact foreign to thie relation, for example, some crime of the 
suzerain, ora violence done by him to some right, to some 
property of the vassal other than his fief; and then the pro- 
cess was not judged ix the court of the suzerain, but in that 
of the superior suzorain. 

‘The distinction is clearly established in the monuments 
of the time, Witness the following from Pierre de Fon- 
taine: 

“ Concerning an injury which the seigneur should do to his 
liegeman, either to his person, or to property of his which 
forms no part of the fief he holds of him, prosecution is not 
to te conducted in his own court, but an appeal must be made 
to the seignour of whom the offending seigneur holds, for the 
man has no power of having judgment in the court of his 
reigneur, por remedy for his misdeeds there, unless in refer- 


Bosumanoir, tip U 
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once to matters appertaining to the fief of whieh tinaanely 
peur.” 

The following text from Bessmanoit is not. more precise 
but it enters more into detail : 

“All things which are brought before the baillie, cannot be 
carried to ra there. For when the case is one towel 
ing the heritage of his seigneur, or its villanage,and the case 
is for the men who would aid each other am «suck: mattet 

against their seigneur, the baillic must not put it te judgment, 
for men should never judge their seigneury but ti ey should 
judge one another, aud the quarrels of the Bere 
and if he who has complaint against the seignear fe 
that right be done, tho: baillic, by the counsel of 
gneur, must do it him, according as he shall think calla 
and if he complains of what! a baillie has: done, bres 
carry his plaint to the count, ( superior suzerain,) 
those of his council, and by these sre baillie ae 
wrong shall be amended ; and this. rethod. we ue in all 
eases which may touch ‘the advantage or reels of all the 
men against their seigneur; but there are some cases ii 
whieh the seigneurs have special plaint against particular 
men, or individual men against their seigneur, as if the 
seigneur claims a penalty for some offence committed in bis 
ane. demands of the man some. heritage, Or some more- 
ables which he occupies, and which the seigneur: says 
belong to him, by the custom of the country; and the = 
resists, and says that the penalty is not 80 great, or not duc, ot 
that the heritage, or moveables, which the seigneur 
of him, are hi n, and thereupon claims his right. All 
these disputes ay and should submitto the judg 
ment of the men, 

Such were the general principles of feudal jurisdiction. 1 

mination of the rules relative to the 
causes: they would form an 

e study feudalism only in ts rela 
eneral, and We must proceed on 


d in fact, often did happen, thar 
or that the complainants found 
rst case, if the lord refused, or 


mi, & 2, § 35. 
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im the fanguage of the time, véoét (eetavit, hindered) justice 
‘n his court, the eo drew up « complaint on dé- 
faute de droit. He complained that justice was withhold 
from him, that his lord refused to do-him. right; and he 
carned his plaint before tho court of the Jord. In 
the'second caso, if one of the partics thought the sentence 
unjast, he complained, en faur jugement, and is like manner 
carried his complaint before tho eourt of the superior lord. 
‘The following are the texts in which the principles with re- 
gard to this subject are stated. 1 borrow them from the 
Coutume de Beauoaisis, more exact and more detailed than- 
any other monument. 
“ Défaute de droit is where yight is sought for him who 
requires it; and it may also be required in another case, as 
when the seigneur delays tho ings in his court more 


than ho'ought todo against the custom of the land,' 

“ Whoover dosires to appoal from: his seigneur either en 
fanz jugement or en défaute de droit, he must first of; all for- 
‘mally, and in the presence of his peers, require his seigneur 


to dovhim rights and if the scigneur refuses to do so he ‘hes 
appeal of défaute de droit, and if the man appeals be- 
he has summoned his seigneur in this manner, he is sent 
back to the court of his seigneur, and shall be fined for hay- 
jog bbe. be him into the court of the sorereign uponso bad a 
case, and the fine is at the discretion of the seignour, ox- 
tending at his will, to all that the appellant holds of -him.* 
“Te isnot fiting that he who appeals en fave jugement 
should delay his appeal; he should appeal dnimedlarely that 
po bk a is pronounced, otherwise the judgment shall be 
a8 good, whether it be good or bad? 
“He who appeals, whether en défaute de droit or de faux 
jugement, must appeal to the seigneur immediately abovo 
im in’ whose court the false judgment was givon, and not 
| eth him and appeal to the count or to the king: for it 
fitting to appeal degree by dogree, that is to say, according 
‘as homage ascends from one scignour to his next superior; 
and from the provost to the baillie, and from the baillie to the 
‘king, in the courts where provosts and. baillies administer 
6; und inthe courts where the men administer justice 
‘the appeal must be made from degree to degree, in the regu: 





* Contumé de Beaovaisiy, ¢ G1, 318. * Beaumanolr, ¢. 61, p 318 
* fhid. p. 312. 
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jor ascent of homage, without passing over any intermediate 
seignour.”" 

Now, I suppose these various degrees goue oer, the feu 
dal juri Hite exhausted, definitive figment ai given: bow 
was it executed? in what consisted of the 
‘system of guarantees ? what were the means assured 
the re-establishment or the maintenance of the right once ac 
knowledged and proclaimed ? 

In the same way that cosa in phe rae, pases 
there was no class of men os) 

80 there was there no public force chorale with coum 
judgments to be executed. But it was much easier to 

the want of special judges, of magistrates, than the want ofa 
foree capable of causing the judgments to be executed. The 
inembers of society, the possessors of fiefs, might 5 but, 
their judgment given, if he whom they had ed te 
ee to his castle, in the midst of his men, and refused to 
obey, what was the consequence! ‘There was no other way 
for the accomplishment of justice than war. ‘The Jord in 
whose court the judgment was given, or the plaintiff in whose 
favor he had given it, summoned his men, bis vassals, and 
endeavored to compel to obedience him who had been eoa- 
demned. Private war, force employed by citizens then- 
selves, such, in fact, was the only guarantee for the execution 
of judgments, 

[need not say that this was no guarantee at all. ‘The ex- 
ecution of judgments, the re-establishment of rights judicially 
recognised after litigation, were wanting to feu an 

Was the method of examining into, of ascertai 
contestod rights, was the system of jurisdiction L have = 
described, of any higher worth? Was the judgment by er 
vid the feudal courts a veritable, efficacious guarantee? I 
vouht it very much. ‘That society may effectually exercise 
the judicial functions, that a crime, any process whatsoerer, 
may be properly judged by the citizens themselves, it is ne- 
cessary that those who are called upon for this be 
promptly, easily, and often assembled, that they live ha- 
biwally near each other, that they have common interests 
ond common habits; that it be easy aud natural for them to 
consider under the same point of view, and thoroughly ta 
anderstand, the facts concerning which they are called upon 





' Beaumanoir, p 317. 
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to pronounce sentence. Now nothing of this kind existed in 
teudal society. These vassals, convoked from time to time 
to judge their peers, were almost: stran; to ove anotlier, 
‘ived isolated on their estates, without intimate or ff it 
relations. _ Nothing less resembled the institution of the A 
the veritable type of the intervention of society in judgment. 
‘The jury presupposes fellow-citizens, fellow-countrymen, 
neighbors ; it is roe the casy assembling of the jurors, upon 
he community of sentiments and habits which unites them, 


apon the means which tore derive of disentangling 


and a inting the facts, that most of the advantages of the 
lanialca nd. How could these advantages be met with 
in feudal society ? | Often, oftener than not, the vassals cared! 
litle to come to the court of their suzerain; they would not 
come. Who could force them? ‘They had no direct imerest 
in coming; and general, patriotic interest could not be highly 
excited in such a social state. Accordingly the feudal courts 
were but scantily attended; they were obliged to content 
themselves with a very small number of assistants: Ac- 
cording to Beanmanoir, two peors of the accused were suf- 
ficient to {ules Pierre do Fontaine will have it four; Saint 
Louis, in his Etablissements, fixes the numbor at throe, ‘The 
lord summoned those who suited bim; nothing obliged him 
to convoke all, to convoke one rather than another. Arbitrary 
will thus pervaded the composition of the feudal court, and 
those who attended it were most frequently drawn there either 
by some personal interest, or merely by the desire to please 
sheir suzerain. Here, as you soe, there were no voritable 
guarantess, and that which did seem to result from the judy- 
ment by peers was rendered ineflicacious by the social state. 

Other means were accordingly sought. ‘The foudal courts, 
judgment by peers, all that system of jurisdiction which | 
have just described, evi ly imposed no confidence on feu- 
dal society, was not of easy and frequent application there. 
‘The possessors of fiefs decided their dispntes by other 
mea 


Every one has met in his readings with the judicial com- 
bat, pri wars; and is aware that these two facts occupied 
* — position in the feudal period, and characterize it, 
"Dhey have, in general, been represented as the result of the 
brutality of manners, the violence of passions, of disorder, 
and general degradation. Doubtless, these causes greatly 
contributed to it. ‘They are, however, not the only causes 
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the brutality of manners was not the only reason which « 
long maintained these two facts, and made them the habim 
state, the legal state of feudal society, It was becanse de 
system of judicial guarantees was vicious and be 
cause no one had faith therein, and cared not to ‘recoune 
to them; in a word, it was in default of something better the 
men did themselves justice, that om protected themeclres 
What, then, was judicial combat und) private warfare? 1 
was the individual protecting himself, and doing himself jee 
tice. He called his adversary to combat because peaceld 
guarantees inspired no confidence ; he msde war upon bie 
enemy, because he did not believe in any public power 

ble of repressivg him. ‘There wus, doubtless, an ‘inclination 
& taste, a passion, if you will, for this method of proceeding; 
but there was also a necessity for it. Accordingly, private 


institutions regulated according to fixed Piers: and wik 
minutely detormined forms ; principles far more fixed, form 
far more determinate, than were those of the 
cess. We find in the fendal monuments far more 
precautions, directions as to judicial duels than upon pee 
cesses properly so called ; upon private wars, than upon le 
gal prosecutions. What does this indicate, except that jut 
cial combat and private war were the ouly guarantee ts 
which confidence was placed, and that men instituted thom, 
regulated them with care, because they more frequently bad 
recourse to them? I shall quote some texts from the Cow 
tumo of Beauvaisis ; it was written, as yousre aware, towanlr 
the end of the thirteenth century, after all the efforts of Philip- 
Augustus and of Saint Louis to abolish private wars, You 
will there sce how deep were the roots of this fact, how com- 
pletely it was still the true feudal institution > 

“ War may be commenced in several ways, either by deed 
or by word; it is commenced by word when the Sic 
menaces the other, that he will insult or injure his body, 
when he simply defies him and his; and it is commenced bp 
deed when a mélée takes place, without previous notice, be- 
tween the gentlemen on either side. . [tas to be known, that 
when warfare commences by deed, those who are 
m the skirmish commence A war forthwith, but the kine 
men on either side do not commence warfare until forty days 
afterwards ; and if war is commenced by menace or defisnce 
bo who is defied or menaced commences the war from tha! 
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time forth, But sceing that great inconvemence might arise 
from,either party premeditately making an attack upon the 
other, without previous notice by menace or defiance, and 
then, afterithis sudden assault, sending a menace or defiance 
as above set forth, he shall not be excused from the con- 
sequences, of opening the war by deed on account of such 
subsequent deGunce or menace: ‘The gentleman who so 
menaces or defies, must therefore make no complaint that the 
party defied forthwith takes measures for guarding ani pro- 
tecting himself,’ , ‘ 

“ Whoever declares war by word of mouth, most motmake 
use. of vague or ambiguous terms, but of words so! clear and 
distinct that he to whom the words are said or sent may know 
that it behooves him to put himselfoa his guard 3) to do othor 
= were Reems . _ . 

4 surety, thesé are most nt precise formali- 
ties; and the fact to which they apply should not be con- 
sidered as the mere explosion, of brutality and violence of 
manners. Here are other texts still more remarkable : 

When war arose between two. possessors of fiefs, their 
kinsmen were engaged in it) but upon certain conditions and 
within certain limits, which great care was taken to regulate. 

“ War may not take place between two brothers, born of 
one father and of, one mother, on mo. cause or dispute what- 
ever; noteven if the one have boaten or wounded the other, 
for neither has kinsmen who are not as nearly related to the 
other as to himself, and none may take part ina war who are 
as closely allied to the one of the ipals as to the other. 
q if two brothers have a together, or if the 
one Wrongs the other, the wrongdoer may not appeal to the 
right of war} nor may any of his kinsmen aid Tye ra 
his brother, although they may like him better than his broth- 
er.» Therefore, when such disputes ‘arise, the seigmears must 
punish the wrongdoer and decide the dispute justly.’ 

“ But though war may not take place between two oroth- 
ers,sons of one father and of one mother, if they be brothers 
only on the father’s side, and not by one mother, there may 
by the custom be war betwoen them ; for each bas kinsmea 
that do not belong to the other, and so the kinsmen on the 
mother's side may aid each in war against the other, 


* Beautanoir, 59, p 400. 
* Ibid, € 59, p. 299, 
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Are not these singular legal precautions? You will, per 
haps, have been tempted to believe thut in interdicting war 
between brother brother, they rendered homage t & 
moral principle, to a natural sentiment: notao. The reason 
of the law was, that if there was war between two brothers, 
they would not be able to carry iton because they bed the 
same relations. I might cite a thousand details, « thousand 
passages of this kind, which prove to what a degree private 
wars were an institution of which mon had foreseen all the 
necessities, all the difficulties, and which they applied them 
selves to regulate. 

it was the same ape judicial combat. We a scarcely 
any thing in the feudal monuments it progress 
of peaceful procedure ; but when josicial eden is the mat- 
ter in hand, the details are abundant; the formalities which 
were to precede the combat are minutely described, every 
precaution is taken in order that honor and justice may pre- 
side over it. If, for example, it happened that in the midst 
of the combat any incident occurred to suspend it, the mar 
shals of the lists and the heralds atarms present in the arena 
were called upon attentively to examine the position of the 
two adversaries at the moment of the suspension, in order 
that they might be obliged to resume it when the conibat 
again commenced. Men at this period had recourse to force; 
it was force which was to decide the question; but they de- 
sired to introduce into its judgment as much regularity, os 
much equity, as it would allow of, 

The more you examine the documents, the more clearly 
will you see that judicial combat and private war, that is to 
say, the appeal to force, the right of each to do eer 
himself, was the true system of guarantee of the 50° 
ciety, and that the judicial guarantees by peaceful procedure, 
of which I have attempted to give you an idea, really oceu- 
pied little space in the feudal system. 

We have confined ourselves within the most simple feudal 
society. We have studied there, on the one hand, the sys- 
tom of the reciprocal rights and duties of the possessors of 
fiefs; on the other, the system of guarantees which were to 
protect those rig’ We have now to consider the feudal 
society in all its extent and complexity ; we have to inves+ 
tigate the past and examine the influence of the 
elements which became joined to it. Bat L would first com- 
pletely sum up the principles of the feudal organization 
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properly 80 called, by estimating 1ts_merits and its defects, 
In fine, foreskow you, in itself and in its proper nature, the 
causes of its destiny. I shall endeavor to do this in our 
next lecture. 


ELEVENTH LECTURE. 


neral character of the feudal society—I th pod ele 3 Beet 
ay individual consent for the ey wociety ; 2. Bimpbeny 
notoriety of the conditions of the asocintion ¢ 3 No ‘new ri 
conditions without the — of the individaal ; 4 Taian 
elety in judgments ; 5, Right of resistance recognised ; 6. 
‘of breaking through the association ; its limits—Vices of tie feidal ax 
ciety—Twofold clement of every socicly—Weuknes of the social pe 
ciple in feudalism—Excessive predominance of 
what causes—Consequenees of thems vices—Progrest of the 
of foreo among the powemors of finf—Progress of the i 
ights—Docline of tho intervention of society in > 
provosts and bailif—Formation of a certain number of petty peat 
—Conclasion. 


We are acquainted with the organization of foudal society. 
We know what relations united the possessors of fiefs among 
themselves, whether suzerain and vassal, or vassals of the 
saine suzerain. We know what was the systom of their re- 
ciprocal rights and duties, and also the system of guarantees, 
which ensured the accomplishment of rights, the maintenance 
of rights, and the redress of wrongs. Before examining what 
effect it produced upon the foreign elements which were 
inixed with the society so constituted—before seeking how 
foudalism, royalty, and the commons were combined, and 
what results were progressively developed, whether by their 
ainalgamation, or by their struggle, let us still dwell upon the 

If; let w an exact account of its or 
ganization, and of the principles which presided over it; let 
pse of what it was to becume, in 
virtue of itw pr its proper tendency, indepen- 
dently of all cor noe, of every foreign element, ft 
part of the destiny of feudalism 
elf, and not ‘to what , 
causes which combated or 

modified it. ms 

I desire to sum up the constitutive principles, good oF ill, 

: nd to estimate both their intrinsic 
dency, their necessary inflaenee- 
od principles, the principles 
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‘on the one hand, and the individual consent on the other— 
is, I say, in the just balance of these two principles that the 
equilibrium and eo state of society consist. 

Now, the principle of the hereditariness of social situation 
was more and more developed in feudal society, as in every 
other; but the principle of the necessity of individual conseat 
for the formation of the society likewise subsisted ther. 
Every time that a new generation. presented itself; evey 
time ‘that, by the renewal of individuals, the tie coald be 
ronewed between the vassal and the suzerain, this principle 
was recognised, proclaimed. And ch nen 
and proclaimed, but it, in fact, exercised « veritable 
over Ffoudal relations—it gave them a character which 
would not otherwise have had. ‘Thi nooeeaity to hie whch 
suzerain found himself of\obtaining, from generation | 
ration, the homage and the oath—that is to say, ‘cases 
engagement of the vassal, established, tothe of the 
vassal, an independence, and for both of a a pleas! 
of rights and duties, which writ ire beh 
ened, or, perhaps, vanished 
pee ipiriginttors generation to plore 

formal consent of the individual incessantly sece nop an 


confirming i 
‘the salutary principles, of the 
ht which are met with in 


Let us speak of the 
In ontei 


societies, and especially. 
‘Mea there are born under the 


Ste ca 

titude of contingent 
ich they have 

| the time when the 
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troduced them into the world, (they existed before feudaliem, 
they constitute part of that treasure of justice and good sense 
which the human race. never entirely loses;) but they were 
explicitly admined into feadal society, they constituted iss 
public right, In the same way that each: possessor of fiefs 
knew, upon entering imo ee relation, what 

contracted and what rights he acquired,.so it was acknowl- 
edged that- no new charge or law cea imposed upon him, 
without his formal consent. + 92 1 lee 


Royer-Collard» said, some years 

since, in torms as exactly truo as they were em oo 
ple which interferes not in judgments, maybe 
quil, well, governed ; but it belongs not to itselfyitas eke 
it is under the sword... All-things, inthe sdcialstate, Jeadto 
judgments; the intervention. of citizens) indjudgments: is 

therefore the veritable definitive guarantee of, (ovis oe eins 
this guarantee existed, as, you have seen, infeudal 
judgment by peors was the fundamental prises: 
tion, although very irregularly applied. 

‘There is.a fifth principle of liberty vebioh: iy tat y found 
written inthe laws, which it is rarely of any use: toarthayad 
which feudal society has formally written ante 
perhaps more than any-other society; L-moan the right of 
resistance. You have seen. whut the: private ears 
they were not amere act of brutality,(a merevusurpation of 
force; they were, in reality, a le; rr often: the only 
means of redressing many acts of Rte 
at the bottom, if not the right of po ee a bern h 
was. this right thas sanctioned in the practices! mee 
feudalism, we find it recognised, inscribed, inthe very laws 
by reomsiins men galerie to repress. sane wars, eae 
introduce more order and peace among the possessors: 

We read, inthe "Etablissement de Saint Lowis m=) 

“IE the seigneur say to his liege man: | Come with me, 
‘or Lam going to make war against my seigoeur tbe king, 
who has refused me the judyment of his court? the man enust 
reply in this manner to his. seigneur:. + Sir, A will pairs 
know, from my lord the king, whether it is as Siete 
‘Then he shall come to the seigueur the king, am ae 
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the injury shall have been shown to four of the said twenty. 
five barons, the said four barons) shall come tous, or to cer 
justiciary if we be out of the kingdom, and known 
us the excess committed, petition that weeause that exces 
tobe redressed without iy. And if-we shall oot have 
redressed the excess, or, if we havo been out of our kingden: 
our justiciary shall not have redressed it within the term of 
forty days, computing from the time when it shall have bee 
made known to us, or to our justiciary if we have been out of 
the kin, the aforesaid four burons shall Jay that eau 
before the residue of the twenty-five barons; and they, the 
twenty-five barons, with the community of the whole land, 
shall distress and harass us by all the ways-in which they 
are able,—that is to say, by the taking of our castles, lands, 
and possessions, and by any other means in their 
tilthe excess shall have been redressed, 
verdict; saving Aermless our person, and) the 
queen and children ; and when it hath been redressed, ther 
shall behave to us as they have done before, And whoever 
of our Innd ploaseth may swear, that he will obey the com- 
mands of the aforesaid twenty-five barons, in 
all the things aforesaid, and that with them he will harass ds 
to the utmost of his power ; and we publicly and nese 
leave to awenr to every one who is willing to swear, and we 
will nevor forbid any to swear. But all those of our innd whe, 
of themselves, and of their-own accord are Unwilling to swear 
to the twenty-five barons, to distress and harass us together 
with them, we will compel them by our command to swear 
as aforesuid ; and if any one of the twenty-five barons shall 
die or remove out of the Jnnd, or in any other way shall be 
prevented from executing the things above said, they who 
Temain of the twenty-five barons shall elect another io his 
place, according to their own pleasure, who shall) be swora 
in the same manner hice rest." “ = > 
It is surely impossible to establish more posi a4 
right, to every ni completely into an rile bid 
guarantee of recourse to force, which civilized mations, with 
good reasons, dread so much to invoke, or even t0 proclaim 
Jt is often the only guarantee in barbarous’ times ; and feu 
dalism, of bi m, cared not to be so Fe 
writing it or making tse of it 





's Hist, Emay 1829, page ST 








pretension as legitimate, ao 


cen TneEH| 


charge it upon me, that I have 

falsely, wrongfully, and disloyally, and thereupon he will bare 
good cause of appeal." + odagam 

‘They thus assigned limits, forms, to'that faculty of sepie 
rating from one another, of breaking the sotial tie; bet it 
was not the less the primitive, the dominant’ principle of 
1 Pech wil ech ay "90 a si every v4 

People will | ps say, thatit way “ 
boen thus: tata man who chooses to peck a 
erty, his position, is free to quit the society to 
Bebage! and to carry his destiny elsewhere.’ ‘This would be 
ites error, and that for more teens pens _Iethe 

iret 6, in societies based wy 1) ct of origin, wp 
the principle of territory, the ie piolation Overy Whare NOM 
the individual born under its empire. "This; the’ Preach 
legislation’ passes with the French people into’ a foreiga 
country, everywhere imposes the same obligation 





* Boaumanoif, e. 61, p. 91 
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jo quit his country, to transplant himself elsewhere ; hit 
country always preserves rights over him, and imposes certain 
duties upon him ; it will forbid him to carry arms against his 
old country, to consider himself entirely a8 a stranger 10 it. 
I do not discuss the merit of this legislation; I merely spoak 
of the fact: it is certain that now the actual rupture with the 
society in the heart of which a man is born does not com 


ing born of such or such np ‘upon such 


to abolish 


When, on the contrary, the consent of the individual is the 
principle in virtue of which he belongs to society, one can 
easily understand that, if he withdraws his consent, if his 
will Pens to change, he ceases to form part of the society. 
Now it thus happened in feudal society, As the free choice 
of the individual was the source, the condition at least of the 
relation, when he took another resolation, he resumed his full 
and primitive independence. ‘This change of resolution was, 
it is true, subject to cerinin rues; the rupture of the foudal 
tie was not completely arbitrary ; but when it did take place, 
it was . ‘Phe vassal no longer owed any thing to the 
suzernin whom he had renounced. 

Such were the principles of right and liberty which pre 
sided over the association of the possessors of fiefs. y 
were, assuredly, salutary guarantees, sound elements of hs 
litical organization, Let us, however, penetrate ao this 
first inquiry ; let us endeavor to thoroughly estimate the social 
value'of these guarantecs, their meaning and trae aim. To 
what were they related? What were they destined to ec 
wet? Individual liberty—the independence of the inilividual 

inst all external force. ‘Take, one after another, the six 
principles admitted by the foudalism that T have just placed 
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tior was trifling: action’ al equils almost null: ima 
word, society, properly so called, thatis, the common <outy 
bation of a portion of the life, the destiny, the metivity of 
individoals, was ‘very weak and very |; the portion of 
existence, on the berpittss bas erie | distinet and i 
lated, that iz to say, individual inde; nce, WHS Very 

of ie social clement to the fodividual cleueas 

iar and dominant charactertetic of feudilism. — 

It could not be otherwise. Feudalisty was w first 

of barbarism, the transition from barbarism to eh 
Now the prevalent characteristic of barbarism is the tsde 
pendence of the individual, the predominance of individeality; 
each man in that state does what he plenses, at his Own tisk 
ind peril. ‘The empire of wills, and the stroggle of individ- 
ual forces, is the great fact of barbarous society ; that fe 
was combated and limited by the establishment of the feudal 
system. The influence alone of territorial and” 
property, rendered the wills of individuals’ more’ fixed, fess 
disordered ; barbarism ceased to be wandéring; this wns the 
first step, and a great step, towards civilization. ‘Moreorer, 
individual wills acknowledged duties, rules: 
bound himself to moral and material obligati 
suzerain, ‘nore explicit, more permanent 
the companions towards their chief in the barbanelife. "There 
was then, also, in this way, under the moral relation, = p 
gress, anid a very great one, towards civilization: Indivi 
independence, however, still remained the predominant ehar- 
acteristic of the new social state. Its principles consterated 
it; the special object of its guarantees wis to a 
Now, it is not by the predominance of individual independ- 

iety is founded and developed; it 
consists in the portion of existence and which mee 
contribute in common, by which they are bor to one ano 
ther, and live in the same ties, under the same laws. ‘That 
properly speaking, is the social fact. Deubtless, individual 
independence is worthy of respect, is sac ed, and should be 
preserved by powerful guarantees; mah cannot give His 
whole life up to society ; a large portion always belongs to 
him, isolated, foreign to every social relation. And even in 
the relations in which he is engaged, his independence should 
yeas by all the progress made by his reason and bis will. 

jut in the feudal system among the possessors of fels 

his independence wa tly excessive, and Opposed it 
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obliged to institute scabini, rogular judges, permanent t 
nt in the place of the free men, who HN ro 
to local places, and no longer troubled themselves about their 
rights; 80, in the feudal system, the proprietors of fiefs gare 
up the judicial power, ceased to yullge among themselves, and 
the judicial power fell into the hands of special magistrates, 
of and bailiffs. 
"bus, solely because the social tie was wanting to feudal- 
aie Wocsl Whores rapidly poeta} ie excess of peivlieel 
rpetually, ee ye society 5 it i, in 
the ma Re of fiefs, neither wherewith rog~ 
ularly to maintain. itself, nor eo dewelop itself: it had recourse 
fo other principles, to ne to those of feudal- 
ism; it acy caer eee it of which it had need 
in order to permanent, venan ive. Theten- 
Basen Dreriacae ri catalan, ed 10 ereaen cert oy 
‘superior to. powers, was rapid. fore genorul 
alty, the nee ‘which b has become Fre! Prone 
upon iponislipeam of the territory there were under» ibe 
duchy, county, viseounty, &e., many petty royalties, 
invested with central government, in such on such a province, 
and undorthe rule of which the rights of the possessors of 
fiefs, that is to say, local sovercigntics, gradnally disappeared. 
Such were the natural, necessary results of the Hoon 
vices of the feudal 33 . and especially of the excessive 
predominance of individual independence. These conse- 
quences developed themselves far more rapidly, far more ener- 
gotically, when forciga influences, when ity andthe com- 
mons in their turn, came to impel themonward, and to second 
this work of disorganization to which, by its very nature, feu- 
dalism was a prey. ‘The study of these two new elements 
of modern France, and of their part in the heart of fendalism, 
will be the subject of the following lectures. We shall com 
mence with the history: of royalty. 





Jd seeyaned ome 
Se ee beget met Ot tm 
‘TWELFTH LECTURE. 


Baits of repay ‘tthe end of the 10th 
fs vation priniplw-Contndicon baton, the 


patie atte: tin 

Charaster af Serta 
tate Robert, 

eee sie aa naderB . 

pardioetad Als ectately obit character and its, 


~ ley ee ~~ 
Pramrr me here torecall, in « few words, the | aie 
followed, and the point at which we have arri mv 
It is with the feudal period thit we’ oc 
the feudal period, we have distinguished: the 
society, the history of religious society, and the 
homan mad. We can in the present course treat 
Instory of civil society, We have divided it imot 
We have promised to study, on the one’ hand, the 
mont, the essors of fi fas on the other, the non-feadal: 
ments, which also” contarred to the foriedniosa aan 
tinies of society, that is to say, royalty and the commons. — 
In studying the feudal element, properly so called, wehave 
considered it under various aspects. We ‘commenced 
fining ourselves to the interior of the simple fiel, of the ele 
mentary feudal domain. Wee first examined the 
state of the possessor of this fief and of his 
say, what passed in the interior of the feudal see's 
wards what passed around the castle, in the fowlal village 
that is to say, the st 


murteenth century, 
ered the relations of the possessors 
among themselves, the institutions which ea cover those 
relations, the feudal society in its organization and im its 
whole. 


Finally, we endeavored to give a precise account of the 
general principles of feud lism, its merits and its vices; am’ 
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we have thus sought in itself, in its proper nature, the prin 
cipal causes of its Lente 

I will now examine that second portion of civil society 
which was not foudal in its origin or in its character; which, 
however, coexisted: ie adalen, oa eae 
ified, and afterwards conquered mean Toyalty.and the 
commons, I. shall endeavor to follow these: wo great eles 
ments, in their development from the tenth to. the enth 
century of our civilization. 1 begin with royalty, 

You will recollect what was the state of rayalty in France 
at the end of the tenth century, at the momont of the fall of 
the Carlovin; race, that is to say,at the commencement 
of the foulal peri, 
made mention of it! It 


hing, from which 
wer, however limited, however, ‘it may, have 
een, was one of the bases upon which a ea 
after the territorial establishment, 

Italso found among the barbarians a religions basis. In 
the differont German confederations oF tribos, with the Franks 
among others, certain families, doscended from the ancient 
natioual heroes, were invested, in virtue of this title, with a 
religious character and an. hereditary pre-eminence which 
soon became a power. 

Such is the twofold. barbaric origin of modem rayalty.. 
at the sam» time recognised in at a twofold Roman ewe 
re shave distinguished, on the one hand, i A aaa oas royalty, 

the porsonification of the sovereignty of 5 
and which commenced with Augustus ; on the other, ian 
royalty, tho image of the Divinity, the representation, iano 
human pension, of his power and his rights. 

» Accordingly, 1, chiefs of barbarous. warriors; 2, desceni- 
ants of heroes, barbarous demi-gods ; 3, depositaries of the 

ational sovereignty, the personification of the state; 4, tho 
image and representative of God upon earth; such were 
kiep, from the 6th to the 10th century, These four sdoue, 


4 Soe the fourth leature of thn prevent course, 
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= these four origins, cmcurate in tie formation of ny 


"At therend of the tenth century, {aloo 1 am misten| 
ia aeoctitine the neces one of these four character 
enl lisappeat ‘There was no longer: 
religious rena tipsy. ‘The second ea tll es ot tee Freak 
kings, the Carlovingians, had no pretension to a descent frew 
the ancient German “iy be invested with a national re 
‘The: 


in the Carlovingian race. This was the natural result of 
the influence of Chatlemagne. ‘Tho revival of the empire, 
and not merely of the name of the empire, bat of the real 
powor of the emperors ; such, as ae pre was the dream 
of his thoughts, the constant aim of his effi He succeed- 
ed so far asto restore to royalty, comlaarel a5 a political 
i its imperial physiognomy, and to Ingen A 

por nds of the people the idea that the of the 
state was the descendant of the emperors. But after Char- 
lomagae, and on the brow of his penn the crown did 
not long preserve that glorious and: powerful 

Dating from Louis le Débonnaire, we find 

kingdom of the Carlovingians, not exactly a ar an 
uncertainty, a continual flactuation between the descendant 
of the emperors, and the representative of the Divinity, thatis 
to say, between the Roman idea and the Christian idea, whieh 
both served as the basis of royalty. It is sometimes he§ 
one, sometimes from the other of those of those 
ideas, that Louis le Débonnaire, Charles to bres Lowis 
Je Beri and Charles le Gros, demand the foree and nscem- 

tho 


bh 
ndunt of the emperors and as 
arlovingisn ni at the 


a false and weal 
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— heir teen disinherited and despoiled of hus king 


And this doubts to.the right of Hagh was so'ren. that he 
seoms to have himself respected and Tepe shared it; for 
in speaking of his accession, a chronicle says : 

"Dhus the kingdom of the French departed from the race 
of Charlemagne. Dake Hugh was put in possession of it in 
the year of our Lord 987, and possessed it nine years, with- 
out, however, being able'to assume the diadem.’** 

deter nl three centuries afterwards this ide still) pre~ 

ité influenee, and) the ans Philip-Augustes 
with Elizabeth (Isabel) de Hainaut, a daughter of the race of 
Charlemagne, is considered as a triumph of legitimacy. We 
read in the Chronique de Saint Bertin + 

«« Phus the crown of the kingdom of France departed from 
the race of Charlemagne, butit returned to it afterwards in 
the following manner. Charles, (of Lorraine,) who died in 
prison, (at Orleans in 992,) had two'sons, Louis and Charles, 
and two daughters, Hermengarde and Gerborge.  Hermen- 
garde married the count de Namur. “Among their descend- 
ants was Baldwin, count of Hainaut,(Baldwin V.,1171-1185,) 
who had to wife Marguerite, sister of Philip, count of Flan- 
ders. ‘Their daughter, Elizabeth, married Philip If, king of 
the French, who had by hor, Louis, his successor in the 
kingdom, from whom aré since descended ull the kings of 
the French. | Thus it is'clear that in the person of this Louis, 
and by his mother's side, the kingdom returned to the race of 
saripctantitatky smoeridatacrionts facility with 

nquestionably, notwil jing extreme ‘facility witl 
which Hugh My ine the crown, these texts prove that 
the idea of the legitimacy of the ancient race was already 
developed, and that powerfully, In order to combat it, be 
adopted the only efficacious means open to him; he sought 
the alliance of the clergy, who professed the idea, and had 
more than hare class contributed to bring it into credit. 
Not only did he hasten to be crowned at Rheims by the arch- 
bishop Adalberon, but he treated the ecclesiastics, both regu 
lar and secular, with indefatigable kindness: we find him 
incessantly seeking to conciliate their good will, lavishing 
donations upon thom, and restoring to them such of their 
privileges as they had lost in the disorders of rising feudal- 


*Historions do Franco, tome x p. 40% * 1b. 259,279. * Th 298, 
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jam, and adding to these new concessions and 

Among other privileges, he re-established in the pete 
un his domains the liberty of election, Sa ee 
past, had searcely ever been exercised. 

cated the dignity of abbot of Saint Germain snd thatof Saint 
Denis, with which he had been invested, as, at that tine, was 
frequently the case with powerful laymen, and had éeclesi- 
astical abbots regularly elected in his deere ‘His och ee, 
this respect was so’ undeviating, and produced 

that near 600 years after his death in aaa at the states of 
Blois, the chapters of canons, domanding that the 

election should be restored. to teslihnesh Scie in. aid of | 
application, this argument, that the race bal 
been of short duration, because i it arrogated to the) 

of disposing of ecclesiastical dignities; while the 

race, which, from its origin, after the example of its founder, 
had habitually respected the independence of the choroh; het 
reigned for more than five centuries: 

Tn this conduct of Hugh, how: much) is to be aacribed 10 
sincerity, how much to skilled judgment, 1 cannot decide. 
‘That it partook of | Ree is not to be denied, for he acted 
upon the same principle long. before his his elevation to abe 
shrone, and when evidently he had not as yet of that 
elevation, However it may be, the interests of 
dictated the same course pointed out by his faith; and he 
pursued, the course so lxid down to him. ‘The Ronan 
character of royalty, was almost entirely effaced; that of le 
gitimacy belonged to his adversaries : ats Christian character 
alone remained at he appropriated ity and onnit- 
ted nothing | that ive it lopment. “e 

Aided by the dency of things, he succeeded i 
this. o 0 ulty. It was evidently upon abe 

ty of the Capetians acquired its 
atrengt’>; and during en of the three first successors 
of Hugh Capet, Rob ry 1., and Philip [., it bore the 
f om, and “Treod under its empire, It ia 
ase that several modern historians, 
hers, have attributed the 

= While a them the 
veloping itself, in them, say 

jastical spirit’ was) omnipotent; 

Lf nd chivalry in its powerful 

ests, sustained by their al 








5 Hleges, the law, and the, justi y 
ivileges, Ww, ices 
aiding, to the utmost of: my. power, to defend. 

with that zeal which aking ae 


the bishops, and of the church committed tovhim. We wal 
also secure, by our authority,-unto she people) at large, the 
full .and legitimate exercise of theirrights.". 0. 9 = 
“This done, he replaced his: profession of 

hands of the archbishop, in the presence of—{ 

the names of fifty-three archbishops, son lishopajsaqiebeaal 
‘Theo assuming the staff of St, Remy, the a: 

forth, ia mild and gentle language and tone, bow. shar ite him 
in preference appertained the election afd coronation of tbe 


kingyerer since St. Remy had-baptized and) crowned: 
Clovis: He set forth, ae how: that ie tori 
given to-St. Remy,and pope Victor to him, 

his church, with “hat staff, the right of ‘and:the 
primacy ofale Gaul.) ‘Phen, ite the consent of his futher 
Henry, he elected Philip ki under the areh+ 


Rates and othe: 
sealed, 

“Phe archbi also signed: it. ‘ho kings 
the archbishop grand chancellor, ax the kings 
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inapplicabl the of thi It seemed 
of course ‘that shows alld es 


Robert, tae 

‘They, thomse! 

King seemed Sarat 
rlemagne creal rire einai ) 

grand, the enormous power directed by = bea Ses 

power they were conscious they did not possess; they’ 

reality, and they know it, nothing more’ than great os 

of fiefs, surrounded on all sides by other proj 

powerful as they, perhaps even more #0. 

themselves as heirs of the throne of Charlemagne, 

felt incapable of filling it. Hence an ‘stone te 

and hesitation, a sort of stagnation in. their 

did not comprehend the new character wl 

royalty to adapt itself to, amidst a society so completely 

changed in all other respects: they knew not how to, 

the acs of kings of that new won a and at the same | 

they were incapable of canines that old Pith (jem 

sovereign and superb royalty, of which they 

selves the depositaries. 

It is perhaps in this inconsistency, that we should seek the 
cuuso, most real if not the most apparent, of the com- 
parative inertia and powerlessness of the first 
They had expelled the last Carlovingians, and yet Heseat 
in much the same si that Se mie Sone eae h 

of their aces, Lf imperious in- 
ad of la unable either to remain 
m of Charlemagne, or to become 
by the times in which 


withstanding 
usurpation of Hug! crawling SR re i 
old beaten track, imperial, half religious, and losin; 
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elf moro and more in the uncertainty of its nature Wite 
Louis le Gros commences the new royalty, the royalty of the 
feudal sh, the predecessor of modern royalty. 1 will en 
Rane bp the aid of contemporary monuments, to make you 
acquainted with this important revolution. 

Of all these monuments, the most authentic and the most 
instructive is unquestionably the Vie de Lows ie Gros, by 
Suger—a work which 1. 13 impossible to study with too 
earnest an attention. It sheds the utmost light upon the 
state of French society at that epoch. I shall derive from it 
almost all the oxtracts I am about to submit to you. 

And first, with reference to the conduct of Prince Louis 
while his father still reigned, I read fn this history: 

«This young hero, gay, conciliating all hearts to him, aod 
of such extreme nature, that to some men he see; 
almost weak, no. sooner attained sdolesconce than he 
manifested himself a valiant defender of his father’s kit 
he was intent upon the real needs of the church, and, a carr 
long pepenen dobar Heh the security’ of the laboring 
people, artisans, a 88 vp 

And, a little further on: be 

“ About this time, in 1101, it happened that there arose be- 
tween the venerable Adam, abbot of St. Denis, and Bouchard, 
a noble, seigneur of Montmoreuey, certain disputes touching 
certain customs, which disputes grew so fieroé, and pro- 
duced, unhappily, such a degree of irritation, that the spirit 
of revolt bursting asunder all the ties of faith and homage, 
the two parties assailed each other with fire and sword. “Thin 
fact having reached the ears of the lord Louis, he manifested 
thereat a lively indignation, and rested not until he had com- 
pelled the said Bouchard, duly summoned, to a at the 
castle of Poissy before the king his father, and there to remit 
the matter to his judgment. Bouchard, having lost his cause, 
refused to submit to the condemnation pronounced againet 
him, and retired without being detained prisonor—e detention, 
indeed, which the custom of the French would not havo sane~ 
tioned, But he soon experienced alt the ills and calamities with 
which the royal majesty is empowered to punish the disobedience 
of subjects.” Tho fair and youthfal prince forthwith levied 
Gras against him," &c; 


Yigg Toute le Gra, par Suge, «11, in my Colleton, vi 
54 
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Are you not steuck Mert the gence yearned 
royalty, with the new irene ipnserek dry 
evidently in the heart the facets are ex 
actly as I have described them: a ae rallied tel desea 
Franco, the seigneur de Montmorency, is cited before the 
court of his suxerain ; the court, since ail eLogemis 


es Sin and inflicts upon him all the pele 7 
the roy: alain empowered to punish the tna 
subjects, Royalty here appears independent of foudaliem, 


respecting foal rights and relations, con! 
instance to its principles, its forms, aad then 
itself from them, and claiming and a, in the 
other principles, in its own name, the right of <parrevingvant 
punishing the contumacious, * 

I will not stop here: let us see and attoativaly observe 
more facts of this class :— 

“The noble church of Rheims,” says Sager, * saw its pre 
perty, and. that of its dependent chorches, ravaged Leth pi 
tyranny of the most valiant but very turbulent baron 

and his son William. ‘The most lamentable com- 


the lord king » without ef- 

of late been laid before son more 
saniguations assembled @ little army of 
‘hts—marched in all baste towards 
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td bees wal honor by lending the avd of hiv 
arms to the of Orleans.” 

‘“ftwas by such proofs of valor that the future lord of 
France exalted himself in the estimation of his subjects, Ho 
pought, with courageous determination, every time that a fh- 
vorable oppo: per ahies ty presented feel to provide Wid press 
ceil bognaey Sac io administration of the kingdom, to quell 
tho rebellious seigneurs, and to take or reduce to submission, 
dn aserysee =) the cantles ‘conspicuous as the haunts 


or ety ated died; Louis succeeded him: ‘The first idea that 
suggested itself to. the mind of his historian is this: 

“ Louis become, by the grace of God, king of the French, 
did not lose the habit he had sequired in his ) Of pro- 
tecting the churches, succoring the poor and unfortunate. 
and ane ree the defence and perce of 4 kingdom’ 

And he eods to give several this, among 
which I will select the ‘cui wainioe 

“It is well known that Kings have Jong arms ——.” 

A singular phrase for this ‘th. Who, think you, would 
have said of Robert, Henry 1., of Philip T., that they had 
long arms ? their dacsrore, the ‘prioats, by whom they were 
surrounded, might have talked to then of the majesty of their 
title, of the sublimity of their rank; but no one ever spoke 
or thought of the real extent of their power, of the reach of 
their arms. ‘This latter idea, however, reappeared in the 
time of Louis le Gros, and royalty once more presented itself 
to the minds of men as a general power, having right every- 
where, and able to enforce that ev: 

“Tr is well known that kings have tok? arms," says the 
historian, and he thus proceeds to develop his idea : 

“In onder that it might clearly appear that the efficacy of 
the royal virtue was not restricted within the narrow limits 
of particular places, one named Alard de Guillebaut, an able 
map aod with @ good gift of speech, came from the frontiers 
of Bérry (in 1117) to th king. He sot forth in elegant lan- 
geage ‘the plaint of his son-in-law, and humbly entreated the 
ne porbe Latte to cite before him, in virtue of his sovereign 

‘ity, the noble baron Aymon, surnamed Vair-Vache, 
seigneur de Bourbon, who refused to right his son-in-law; to 


* Sager, ©. ¥. and vi * Thid evil, * Bhi , 0, xiv. 
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icense which, when not checked, inflames them with ever 
increasing 
This sealer is not the effeminate, inert royalty Geo 
Icrngiee; tno dw ets power and gory. bata 
jovi o its power ts i 
a have Iaid before you, it were vain to seck the 
idea or the imperial type ‘The new royalty claims 
‘not absolute power, the right to rue alone and everywhere— 
eta ene ‘itance of the emperors of old; 
acknowledges and respects the i pane feudal 
sigoeurs eurs } it leaves them to exercise their jurisdictio 
ir own domains; pal reayendeclin mrt Bae: 
ialiant What it does is fo separate itself from 
it places itself above all these iidwecuh aidasinicabdieae 
perior power, which, pe the ran of title of its hee is au- 
of ron tn we ing 
ol re bcs fi ord strong, the unarmed against 
the arm of justice ae peace amidst 
ards ates applet 4 power whose essential charace 
ter, whose real force, consists not in any anterior fact, but in 


its harmony with the re prossiny pase Perri 
remedy which it applies, or at Promises to: the 
evila under pata society labora. Poreand thi ar is to be 
pre ot aereg =a religious character scarcely. page ce 
place in the: ro; Hier ty of Louis le Gros than 
it 


‘ the oa charneter 5 scarcely an ci resemblance 
to the royalty of Robert than to that of The 
prince is the friend, the ally of a ie a rather of the 
churches; he honors them upon all oceasions, rotects them 
when they need Wate tection, and reesives from in retarn 
cro ee ea very indifferent about the di- 

P seri ee ‘hristian theory has little 
mind and in Dr iloedabtassuas he does not in- 
Lg it a8 asanction for his assumption of absolute power; 
it in no way influences the character of his acta, the tarn of 
his language. There is nothing scientific or sys pera in 
his government; he is no theorist—ho troubles 
Lite) about the future; all his care: in: rpioriddiens as eae 
uty, according to the dictates of cominon sense, for the pres- 
ont; to maintain or ro-catablish order and justice to the uv 
wosbof his power, in. iovery direction: He deems it his mission; 





‘Ve de Los le Gros, pne Suger, In tay Collection, vil: Sv. 
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he holds himself empowered to do this, but he proceeds 
upon no general principle, contempla‘es 10 broad, mighty 
design. 


jis was the true character of the government of Tiouit 
le Gros ; a character so entirely conformable with the spint 
and wants of the period, that we wee it oli sea 
itself, after bis death, under the reign of his son Loeis| 
Joune, one of the feeblest, that ever riled orer 
France, one of the most dissolute, the most ensiaved to ther 

nal tastes, the most indifferent to hepa 

‘et the revolution ace ished in the time of his father, is 
the nature and position of royalty, was so natural, so decided, 
that in the ofa priest, the abbot Suger, the royal pow- 
er under Louis le Jeune foliowed the same route, preserved 
the same physiognomy, as under Louis le Gros, unquestion 
ably the most energetic, the most warlike knight. of his 
epoch. You are aware that Sugor was the chia 
of Louis VIL., and that during the long absence of shat prince 
in the Holy Land, it was Suger who really ruled the state 
L will lay before you some letters written to him, or by bie, 
which will give you a clear idea of his government, and ex 
hibit the development of that which you have seen the com- 
moncement of under Louis VI. + - 

In 1148, while the king, undergoing one disnster after as- 
other, was traversing Asin Minor, the citizens of Beauvais 
addressed to Suger the following leter:— 

“To the lord Suger, by the grace of God reverend abbot 
of St. Denis, the community of Beauvais offer salutation and 
respect as to their lord. 

“We appeal to you and complain to you as\to our ford, 
vince we have been committed to your hands pe 
dianship by the lord king. .A certain man, ot 
place, having heard that awo horses which had been carried 
away from hia stable during Lent were at Levemont, pr 
ceeded thithor to claim them on the Thursday in Christmas 
week. But Galeran, seigneur of that town, holding in no 
Tespect the sacred season, arrested this man, who had ¢om- 
mitted no offence, and compelled him to purchase’his’ 
at the price of ten sols Parisis, and that of his horses at fifty: 
As she man is poor, and has been obliged to borrow this 
amuunt, and several other sums, at usurious interest, we en- 
tieat in the name of the Lord, that your holiness would by 
God's grace and favor do right justice upon Galeraa, so that 


FE 
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he may restore to or jurat his money, and henceforth never 
ees to harass any who are committed to your caro.— 


Would the commune of Beauvais have used any differen 
language from this in addressing Louis le Gros himself? 

1 will now present you with a letter from Sager ees ia 
1149, t Samson, archbishop of Rhoims, to claim his assistance 
in support of the ) power which had boon assailed = 

“To the venerable Samson, by the grace of God arch 
a of fh ims, Suger, abbot of the blessed Denis, wishes 

alth. 

As the glory of the body of Christ—that is to say, of the 
eburch of God, consists in the indissoluble union of royalty 
with the priesthood, it is self-evident that what benefits the 
one must benefit the other; for it is clear to all the wise, that 
the temporal power exists by the church of God, and that the 
church of God derives benoit from the temporal power; for 
the which reason, seeing that during the long absence abroad 
of our désrly-beloved Louis, king of the French, the kingdom 
is grievously disturbed by the buckslidings and assaults of the 
wieked; and fearing that the church may hence suffer even 
more’ heavily than the temporal state, and it being necessary 
to take immediate steps, we invite you, we entreat , we 
suminon you, by the common bond of the common oath which 
you and we have sworn to the throne, to be with us at Sois- 
sons; you and your stffragans, on the Monday before Ro, 
tiom. “We have convoked for the same time and place, the 
archbishons, bishops, and chief great men of the kingdom, in 
order that, according to our fealty and oath, we may provide 
for the safety of the kingdom, aiding one another to bear the 
borden, and placing ourselves as it were a rampart for the 
house of Israel; for, be assured, unless we remain firmly fixed 
in the position whereof it is said, the multitudes that beliewed 
were one heart and one soul, the church of God will be in peril, 
and the kingdom, divided against itself, will be given up to 
desolation.” 


Nor did Sugor solicit the assixtance of the bishops in vain ; 
he made valuable use of their co-operation in his exercise of 
the royal charge, and in uinintaining somewhat of order in 





© Lettres de et @ Suger, in tho Recuelt dee Historiena de France, xv 
* Hist. de France, xv. SEL 
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the more remote provinces. ‘The lp rer aed 

nim in 1149, by Geoffrey, arel 

# those which give us the clearest the 

vountry, and of the manner in which power exercised its 

-ervention, . 7 
“ Geoffrey, archbishop of Bordeaux, to 

“To his reverend and dear in 
the grace of God abbot of Saint Denis, 
thor of Bordeaux, wishes love and respect in the 1. 

“We have been for some time past intending to commis: 
cate to you the state of our country, according to the agr 
ment entered into between us; but we have delayed 
so uotil now, in order that we might not announce to 
other than the known and unchanged state of things, In 
first place, you shall understand, that on the day of the As 
sumption of the blessed Mary, at Mansan, where were as 
sembled the archbishop of Auch and nearly all the bis 
and grandees of Gascony, we, in the presence of all, ax 
the viscount du Gabardin for having with his people at 
and despoiled the lands of the lord king, and besieged the 
eity of Dax, the property of the said king; and we thee bad 
read in the presence of all, and fully explained, the letters of 
the lord pope, whereby the said viscount and all his people 
aro excommunicated, unless they desist for the future from 
disquieting the king’s lands. ‘I'he viscount and his’ 
seomed to think the sentence very severe, and were 
over greatly disploased that these things should be set 
concerning them in public. We did not fully attain 
we wished, but, after considerable difficulty, we effected thi 

that, on a day to be named, the afiair shall be 


refore, necessary that the lord 
his sentence to be rigore 

| severity; for there are 

nble, will not yield at a first 
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session, wo find, on the repens. of persons we have sent te 
inspect it, to be alto, * destitute of munition and victual. 
Maxtin represented that he had faithfully and justly expended 
in furnishing the tower with necessaries, ta supplyiog the 
wants of himself and his ‘men, the fourteen livres that were 
given him last year. But now that he is dead, those who 
Temain behind him seem ill fitted for executing his charge, 
It were well, therefore, since the government and the care of 
the kingdom rest upon you and upon count. Raoul,— whom 
we pray you to salute in our name, and to inform of this mat- 
tor,-—it were well for you two, desiring as you do to preservo 
the lands of the king, forthwith and ly loocenpy your- 
selves veil LI een with valorous and nee 
petent keepers, ani a URVEY OT, wil 

the things they need. As 10 ike oflingns tod bythe 
king in Aquitaine, and those who are set over them, brother 
N—, the bearer, of these presents, will inform you touchi: 
them and other matters, with which he is well acquainted. 
We pray you to give him full credit as to ourself; and,in- 
deed, you already know him) for a mun full of truth, faithful 
and devoted to the utmostof his power to the interésts of the 
king. By him you can communicate to us that which you 
desire we should hear,” 

Notwithstanding all his efforts) Suger succeeded but very 
imperfectly in maintaining order) and in aoe the do- 
mains and the rights of the king. He was accordingly al- 

itging his sovereign to return. Among other letters of 
iW L149, is the following: — “ 
“ Suger to Lonis, king of the Frenel.. 

* . 2.4 Disturbers of the public tranquillity have returned 
in numbers, while you, whose daty it i our 
jects, remain, as it were, a coptive ina 
can induce you, my lord, to leave the sheep intrustud to you 
thus atthe mercy of pitiless wolves! No, sire, itis not por- 
missible that yor remain any longer remote from.ns: We 
-herefore anBpllioats your highness, we exhort your piety, we 


inyeke the goodness of your heart, we conjureyou bythe 
faith which reciprocally binds together the prineevand hiv 
subjects, not to prolong your stay in Syria beyoud) the festi- 
val of Easter, lest a longer delay render you guilty, in the 
vyes of the Lotd, of having violated the oath you took on Te- 


* Hist. de Francs, xv. 515. 
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ebiving the crown, You Kave renson, I think, to be satisfied 
with our conduct. We have delivered the 
money we had tos 


decline 
tions in which L have 
out ‘of dttachment t 
T hesitate not to say, materially contril ‘to 
than Iam in mere years. A's 10 the queen your wife, Tae 
of opinion that it were best for you to conceal the dissatistie 
tion she!occasions you until you are once more in your King- 
dom, where you may deliberate at leisure opon that and other 
rmattors,”* oe | 
Louis at length returned, and in the course of this same 


ng our kingdom, the trath of which we 
uld be glad to learn from you im what 
elves towards various 


in Paris, resumed the government, 
rental than hee absence 
ext year, 1150, 1 finil the 





xv. 500, * thid. SIR 
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following letter addressed to him by Suger, who was now 
living in almost sick a retirement in his abbey of St 
pow It is the Jast 1 shall cite in the present lecture : 

“ We earnestly entreat your majesty’s royal highness, ir 
whom we aval vst tae Wbaeorbed! Ww confide, not te 
throw yourself without reflection and without the counsel of 
your archbishops, bi and great men, into the war 

st tho duke of Anjou, whom you have created duke of 
lormandy. If y. u were to attack him inconsidenitely, you 
could afterwards m Wher draw back with honor, nor proceed 
without difficuicy and embarrassment. ‘Therefore, not 
‘that you bnve cofiveked your mon for this pur- 

pose, we course! “you und entreat you to pituse for awhile, 
ull you have collected the opiniods of san faithful, that isto 
say, of your bishops and great men, Who then, according to 
the faith they owe to you and the-crown, will aid yourwith 
all their force to accomplish what they shall have advised." 

‘Thus, whether Suger writes or is written to, whether he 
addresses the king or the king’s subjoets, in all these docu- 
ments co undér the same aspect, ‘It is evidently 
no longereither the ioperial royaley contemplated by Charle- 
mayne, nor the ‘edclosiastionl royalty wimed at by the priests; 
it is a public power of undefined origin and extent, but essen+ 
tially different from the feudal powers, and which undertakes 
to superintend thom, to Keep \ within certain limits die- 
tated by! the public’ interest, to protoet the weuk against 
thom; % sort etuntveredl justice of the poace for France, as 
1 said On a former occasion. It ie the and development 
of this fet which communicates t the reigns of Louis lo 
Gtos' tend Louis le — a an ‘hin our 
political history, From that period modern ty dates its 
ral existence ; from that poriod it has played itsestablished 
“wurt in our society, ' 

‘In the next lecture we shall see its progress under Philip 
Augustus, and the manner in which that monarch availed 
bimselfof the new instrament bequeathed to him by his pre 
docessors, to advance further tham they, royalty, and vw re- 
coustitute that which they had! not left the kingdom: 
ence Bea Sie ste ee sehen perpen 

"Ret tles Hibtoriens de France, xv. S22 





1 navn described the condition of pet 


1 Louis le Gros, the causes which 


maxis ic acunicy ies propose atte hae ee 
ve now to examine its 
Bat in the first place I prey eee per 
at which we are now arrived, what royalty 
the accession of that prince, and to describe its pee 
teristics in somewhat of detail, 7 

‘The first of these characteristics, as 1 have ducety eae 
was, that royalty had now become a power foreign to the 
feudal regime, distinct from suzeraimy, unconnected with: 
territorial, broperty hie sui generis, standi from 
the bierarch; lal powers, a power really and parely 
political, wi he o other utle, ne other mission chi 
ment. 

This power was atthe same time regarded. as 0 vor 
he feudal, rei superior to suzerainty: The 
1s such) placed oohae 

Maxboror, royal and general power, There 
were a thousand. n France, but only one 

id not a but it had a right over 

nee ; tl id practically of small effect; 
the political unity of French royalty was not more real thar 
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Gie national unity of France ; yet neither the cne nor me 
other was absolutely chimerical. The inhabitants of Pro- 


each 
bor 


country, . o 
local distinctions, the variety, the opposition even of interests 
and manners, the idea of national unity has never completely 
disappeared from among us: see it appear amid the 
highest power of the feudal regime, obacure, doubtless, and 
bia ing ng shars/ the events, in the realities of life, 
yet always present, always possessing somein fluence. 

Such was also the case with the idea of political unity, 
such the staté of royalty, considered as a central and:general 
power, When all has been said that can be said as to its 
weakness, as to the independence of the local sovereigns, 
we must still revert to royalty, and adsit that, nowithstand- 
ing all this, it existed. In the same way) that, despite the 
variety of power and of particular destinies in it,there bas 
always been a coi called France, 3 people named the 
French, so there has always been a powercalled the Froneh 

+ royally, a sovereign denominated the kingof the French: a 
sovereign, indeed, very far from governing the whole of the 
territory called his kingdom, and exercising no action over 
the larger portion of the population inhabiting it; yet known 
‘everywhere and suathi por eharinggibe narass st at the 
head of all the deeds o the | sovereigns, as thatoof a 

jor to whom they owed certain wkens of deference, 
who possessed certain rights over them, ' ‘ 

‘The political extent, the general value, soto speak, of 
royalty, did not, at the period under consideration, go beyond 
this; but it went thus far, and there was no other power 
wi participated in this charneteristic of universality. 

‘There was another characteristic of royalty, wot less im- 
spn to observe; royalty was a spree which, neither in 
9 origin nor in its nature, was well defined or cleasly limited. 
Ny one at that time could) have assigned to ita special and 
precise origin. It was neither purely hereditary, nor purely 
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pirar ter braS one 
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great and powerful. If we confine ourselves to material, 

extemal facts, if, dition reiasioeeaee nalasel sotitbe 

Present alone for the measure of French royalty, we shall 

find it singularly weak nad restricted in the extent and in 

eis offi of its power. ‘The torritory pea Taonis le 

really call his own, i nly five of out 

fn eo rep —those ol Baton ony 4 

Loirot. And within this petty 

a pa retort , the 

Ringo Price had to maintain @ constant Soe sword 
in against the counts of Chaumont, Clermont, the 


seigneurs of Montmorency, Montlhery, ‘Montfort-l'Amaury, 
Coucy, du Puiset, and many others, always disposed and 
almost always in a position to refuso him obedience. At 
one time, during the reign of Louis VI., the territory of 

extension: ‘Tho 


French royalty received. ie considerable 


the Tene But you are ane that the divorce. uf 
Elewnore from Louis VIL., transferred this t Fo 
that monarch to Henry Il., king of England. 
cession of Phili ‘Augustus, the kingdom of France tad 
returned within tho limits which bounded it under Louis le 
Gros; and the new monarch had scarcely ascended: his 
when the samo. resistance, the same. coalition of 
gossals which had called into such exereiso the activity 
and perseverance of his grandfather, once more burst forth, 
He was wenk at the time, and but litle in a position to 
repress. them, but in an old chronicle we find him saying 
at this. juncture :' “ Whatever they do now, they are so 
strong I must bear their outrage and villanies.; but please 
God, they shall become weak, snd I will grow strong and 
powerful, and. thea in my tura I shall take vengeance upon 
them.” These are the first. words that history assigns to 
Philip Augustus ; they manifest at once his weakness and 
his mie lenire t relieve himself from it. Ho did relic 
himself from it, and both the kingdom and) royalty were 
his death altogether different from what they were at 
accession. 


*Tavdited Chrmaicle, in the Att de eérifier lex Daten, |; 578, fol 
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L have no inten ion of gi here a} he 
reign; I shall merel Raley and Toaltig eae 
teristic. He applied it wholly, first to the reconstruction of 


the kingdom, then to the equalization of 
with royalty de jure, to the making its chal el pos 
harmonize with the ideas already sproad about and a 


as to its nature, As a moral power, and in the | 
thought of the time, royalty had already, under 
and Louis le Jeune, recovered much grandeur and 
in material grandeur, in material force, it was ; 
deficient; with these it was the incesdant labor of 
Augustus to endow it: ~ 
Judging from the state in which he found thir mutt 
have been a protracted and severe task. Not was the 
royalty which he inherited restricted within a ¥ery nat 
Tow territory, and even there combated: iy jodleian eae 
but the instant he essayed to go beyond his own par 
states, to extend their limits, he encountered a nei, fer 
more powerful than himself, the king of 


sessorof all that marriage portion of Eleonore po 
Which Louis le Jeune had lost; oryin other words, master: 
nearly the whole of wostern France, from the Channel to the 
By vege and consequently very superior in foree to the king 

France, though his vassal, . 

It wats agaist this vassal and his possessions that the 


efforts of Philip Augustus were directed. Soles 
IL. lived, those efforts had but little suceess, and, i 
bnt hesitatingly made. Henry, an able, energetic, stubbornly 
pertinacious prince, formidable once as warrior 
politician, had every advantage of position and of 
hilip. He used these advantages whey: Seat 
presorved a peaceful utétwde with his young suzerain, 
quietly frustrated most of the secret practices and armed 
peditions which Philip Augustus set on foot in order to 
duce him openly to take the aggressive, So bicolor 
there were very few alterations in tho territorial ik 
the two states. £ 
But after the death of Henry Il, Philip had so do with 
Lackland. 


hus two sons, rd Camrde-Lion and John 
Richar the very type of the man 
In him, in foll 
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will st the risk not merely of the happi ani sights of 
his subjects, but of his owa safety, of his own power, of 
his crown even. Richard Cecur-de-Lion was, ut ly 
the feudal king par. excellence, or, in other words, the most 
daring, reckless, and passion-led, the most brutal, the most 
heroic adventurer of the middle Rep Philip Augustus 
could ¢ adr wisly with such a man, Bhilip wes 's 
prince of calm, raiment, patient, persevering, very 
pighly touched ae spirit Hi adventure, ambitious, 


ut not ardent in his ambition, capable of long desi, 
Ee He did not achieve 
hi 


over Richard those sweeping and definitive senanests which 
were to restore to France, + portion of Eleonore’s 
dowry; but he prepared the way for these by a multitude of 
petty acquisitions and petty victories, and in assuming to him- 
self by slow but sure degrees the ultimate superiority over 
his English rival. 

Richard was suceceded by John Lackland, a braggart and 
coward, atonce a knave and = hair-brained coxcomb, pas- 
sionate, debauched, indolent, quite the roguish valet of the 
comic, dramatists, with all the pretension to be the most 
despotic of kings. Philip had even groater advant over 
aim than he bad over his brother Richard, and he made 
such use of these, ths afer a siruggle of some years, 
from 1199 to 1205, he depuved Jobo of the greater part of 
the territories to which he had succeeded in France; namely, 
Normandy, Anjc 1, Maine, Poitou, and Toursine. . Philip 
would probably hive dispensed with any legal sanction for 
these acquisitions, but John himself furnished him with an 
excellent pretext for one. On the 3d April, 1203, he assas- 
sinated with his own hand, in the tower of Rouen, his 
wee Arthur, duke of Brittany, and, as such, vassal of 
P sea, to whom the unfortunate young man had 
just jomage. Philip hereupon cited Joka as his vassal, 
to ar before the Court of the Barons of France, and 

ify the act he had committed. The English historian, 
ew Paris, has left us a circumstantial narrative of 
what passed on this occasion, a narrative, it is true, some. 
what confused, for it is in reference to the appeal. subse- 
queatly made to the court of Rome against the condemnation 
of king John that the historian. introduces it, and he conse 
ypently mixes, up the facts of the case with the discussion 
iaetiiead upon the subject before the pope, by the envoys 
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of France and England, but still a narrative 
those fucts accurately and clearly, and 1 
it before you = ad 
“*Itis the custom of the kingdom of the 
the envoy of France, ‘for the king to have 
Cee alter te men, and, as court and duke 
England was his liege nan: thus, though 3 
king, be was, in his quality of count and 
the jurisdiction of the lord-king of the 
count and duke, if he committed a enpital 
kingdom of the French, be could and ought 
to death by his peers. “Even had he been 
count, but merely Hee man (0 the 
committed a crine in the kingdom of | 


therefore 


rd 


i 


Ey 
. 
i 
t. 


La 


itt 
idl 


Hi 


Tt 
cele 


the barons, as 
ruth of the affsir. 


namely, Eustace, bishop of Ely, und Hubert de 
of a fluent eloquence, who were chatged to shy to 
his pr at he would readily come to his court 10” 
i fie ly obey judgment, if he were first 


i 
denduet” peed 
“And king Philip replied, but with a ruffled heart anit 
Ay, le come in peace and 
And/so return, my lord? 


ny 


ng corey eal if be essayed & 
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thoir will, he would be, as you know, in dange of bie 
liberty, if not of his life.’ 

“Po whieh the king ¢ * What is all this, sir bishop? We 
kbow perfectly well that the duke of Normandy, my vassal, 
aequired land by violence. What thea! because a vassal 
increases in honor and power, iv his’ seigneur suzerain to 
loxe his rights over him? Impossible !* 

“The eavoys seeing they had no valid answer to this, 
retumied to the king of England, and related to him what 
shey bad seen and heard, 

“But the king woul not trust himself to the jud; of 
she French, who loved him not; and he more ly feared 
their assailing him touching the disgraceful death of Arthur ; 
tnd according to Horace, 

“ Quia me ferren! 
‘Omala te risa ert pera ” 

“The great men of France proceeded all the same to 
judgment, which. they were not legally in a position to do, 
since he whom they to judge was absent, and had ex- 
prossed his willingnessto come if he could, Therefore, 
when king John was condemned and despoiled by his adver- 
saries, it, was Ulegally done." 

Legal or illegal, the condemnation was carried into, full 
effect, and Philip in virtuo of it resumed ession of nearly. 
all the territory which bis father Louis had so bricfly held. 
After this, he successively added other provinces to his states, 
80 that the kingdom of France, limited, as you have seen, 
under Louis Je Gros, to the He de France, and some portions 
of Picardy and Orléanois, comprised in addition.to Rice, in 
1206, Vormandais, Artois, the Vexin-Franguis, and the Vexin- 
Normand, Berri, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, 
and Auvergne. 


re 
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tho other provostries wore denominsied prévotés de Normentic 


de Tourain, 0. ime rot 
in 1217, Philip Anguitia poseeeed ixty-sevon, 
or manorial domains, of whieh nyse tial been added se 
the royal estates of France by himself; altogether they pro 
duced him a revenue of 43,000 lix A ram 
Such, in the territorial point of view, were the: z 
the reign of Philip Augustus. Before him, under s Vi. 
and Louis VIL., royalty had become once more wy 
an idea, as a moral force; Pailp Auwcn aera 
to rule. Let us now see how, having secured a kingdom, be 
exercised the royal power. s “- 
‘That in which government was more especially wauting 
under the feudal system, was, a8 you are swaceienales 
presence of a central power, It could not have entered! 
mind of even the most ambitious of rulers, st once and directly 
to set up royalty as a central power amidst the feudal ooh 
still in all its vigor. Philip Pee 1 uccordingly, ha 
such attempt, but he endeavored to collect around him te 
grand vassals, and to constitute thom an assembly, ap 
ment; to give to the feudal courts, to the courts of 
frequency, a political activity previously unknown, 
to advance her government some steps towards vai 
personal preponderance had already become such, that 
took the lead without diffculty at all such meetings, and 
rendered them far more wsehtl than perilous to him. 
accordingly find them oceurring under his reign, in 
matters, and even in legislation, far more 
before. Many of the ordinances of Philip A 
rendered “ with the concurrence and assent of 
the kingdom,” and thus had the force of law thro th 
extent of the kingdom, or at all events, in the domains | 
the barons who had sanctioned them. 


and 
ip availed 
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af the romances of chivalry, more especially of thuse of which 
Charlemagne and his paladins are the heroes. It ix only 
necessary two open the lee pe of Guillaume le Breton, to 
see to whata degree the public mind was then filled with 
these productions. Philip Augustus sought to mke advantage 
of these memories and this taste of his period forthe 
of collecting around him the barons, so as to renew the court 
of Charlemagne, and this’ create @ principle of unity, The 
attempt had no decided results, but it m attention. 
Philip was more successful in his efforts to emancipate 
royalty from the ecclesiastical power. As I mentioned in the 
last lecture, from Hugh Capet to Louis le Gros, ty had 
lived under the domination, and, so to speak, under the banner 
of the clergy, national or foreign. Under Philip Augustus 
commenced the efficacious resistance of the crows both to 
the ‘national clergy’aad to the Lace ee ‘The fact, which has 
played 80 important a part in our history, the separation of 


the temporal from the’ spititual power, royalty independent, 
insistin, ier it etic ‘its owa rite sion roplting 
i from 


civil affairs, and without intermission defending 

the ecclesiastical cere under Philip Augustus we see 
Hise and rapidly develop fell this design’ Philip very 
skilfully made use of ‘support of his great vassals. An 
example of this is seen in following letter, which was 
addressed to him, in 1203, by twelve of them, when Innocent 
TIL. menaced ‘him and his kingdom with interdict, if he did 
not immediately conclude peace with John Lackland: 

“{, Budes of Burgundy, make known to all those to whom 
the present letters shall come, that I have counselled my lord 
Philip, the illustrious king of the Freneh, to make “either 
peuce nor truth with the king of England, for the violenee 
or correction of the lord pope or any of the cardinals. If 
the Jord pope undertakes any violence upon thix subject 
against the lord king, I have promised my lord king as my 
liege lord, and have bound mysélf by all which T hold from 
him, that I will come to his assistance with my whole power, 
and that I will make no peace with the lord pope but by the 
mediation of the said lord king. Given, &c™ 

Any one may here already recognise the Tangnage which 
the barons and lay officers of the crown of France have often 
used sidce on similar occasions. 


*Dinnonit, Corps Diplo, ti pr 199. 
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It was not the foreiga 
whom pot thus rie 






sting the one to full heir feudal luien. 
many analogous facts under his reign. 

‘To bring some kind of unity into the royal, 
making the groat barons its centre, and to lay the 
of its independence by freeing it from) the | 

wer, ie the fea two political labors of pret 

y chat Ie 

© occupied himself with lonsiaion more than any of his 
predecessors since Charley and his children. Unde: 
the first Capetians, we find wiht any general sctetings 
lation ; nay, of legislation at all, properly so called. Os 
one. hand, as you know, every thing was local, and all he 
possessors of fivts first, and afterwards all the great 
rains, possessed the legislative power within cate 
On the other, men did not trouble themselves as to the 
larity of social relations; no one thought of ong 
et any fixedness, any one oi gr a laws to 
lip A tus Tecommenc i 

Muejcte SomNaRaN AE 6d in in the Ny nee 
nances des Rois de France, rire ordinances or official acts, 
emanating from him, some entire, others in fragments, other 
again only mentioned in some monument of the time. RH 
may be classed as follows: 1. Thirty are relative to 
rivate interests; these are concessions. of 
leges, measures taken with respect to such or Ee 
such or such a corporation. 2. Ei are acts of civil lege 
lation, which apply to the burghers, coloni, or peasants e 
tablished in rthetps of the king ; sometimes to authorise 
them to nominate a guardian for then children, somesmes 
regulate the rights of the woman on the death of her husband, 
&e. These are customs which royalty converted into wail 
ten laws. 3. Four are acts of feudal Jegislation roe 
certain points in the situntion of the possessors of 
4. Lastly, thirteen may be classed under the head of pat 
cal legislation, and are, in point of fact, acts of government 
Tshall not hore go through their enumeration; several of 
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Inthe name, of the and Indivisible ‘I'riaity, amen. 
Philip, by the grace of God, of tho French : v 

“ Itis the duty of a king so provide for all tho. wants of bis 
subjects, and to prefer the public welfare to his own eal 
interests. As we are eager to accomplish the vcw of our pil- 
re aden kan. fondliniperp RR Lin Rien Same 

Holy Land, we have determined first to regulate, withthe aid 
of the Most High, the manner in which the affairs of our 
kingdom are to be managed in our absence, aad to make,our 
last dispositions in this, life to meet the event of any mislor- 
tune occurring to us, according to the condition of bamanity, 
during our expedition. ve 

“1. In the first place, then, wo order that our bailifls 
select for each provostry, and commit to them our powers, 
four men of good fame, wise, and ~. The afinirs of the 
town and district are not to be without their counsel 
and consent, or without the counsel and, consent of at least 
two of them. Ast Paris, we order that it have six such, 
all of them true and good men, and we name the following ; 
Daath eerty Bee-wh Bawa) et Bae 

“2. We lave, also placed bailiffs on our lands, and have 
set forth their names. Once a month each of these in his 
bailiwick, sball assigna day, called Jour d’Assises, wherein 
all those who have any complaint to make shall, without 
delay, receive justice and satisfaction at their hands. On the 
same day our bailitis shall also, on our receive satisfac 
tion and justiwe. On the same day, further, there shall be 
inserted ina book the particulars of forfeiuwes which may 
from time to time accrue to us, 

“3. We will and order, moreover, that our beloved mother, 
the queen, Adale, and our dear and trusty uacle, William, 
archbishop of Rheims, fix every four months, at Paris, a day 
ia which they will hear the complaints and demands of the 

jects of our kingdom, and do them right for the honor of 
|, and the interest of the realm, 

“4. Weorder, further, that on the same day, men trom 
each of our towns, and our bailiffs holding saxizes, shall 
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come before them and set forthita thelripromeneeiie aie 
of our land. 

“5. 1f any of ovr bailiffs be found guilty oC enytol 
crime than murder, rape, bomicide, or treason, and he cated 
be convicted before the archbishop, the queen, and the ether 
judges, nominated to hear charges against our ae 
will that letters be sent to us three times & year, 
of the bailiff who has offended, the nature of reat 
he has received, and who the man is whose he 
or services have made him sacrifice our rights or 


people. va 

“6. Our bailiffs shall make us the same reports 
ing our ts. 

“7, The queen and archbishop cannot deprive our bails 
of their yelages; except for the crime of murder, rape, hea 
cide, or treason, nor can the bailiff the provosts ex 
cept for the same offences. For all cases we reser 
‘it to ourselves, with the counsel of God, to take such ven 
geance upon the wrongdoers, when we shall know the truth 
of the matter, as shall serve fora lesson to others: 

“8. The queen and the archbishop shall Toporthec sama 
a year the affairs and position of th kingdom. 

“9. If an episcopal see or anabbey become vacant, we 
Jesire that the canons of the vacant church or the brethren 
of the vacant monastery come before the queen and the area 
bishop, as they would have come before ourselves, to claim 
tho right of free election ; and we will-that this right be ac- 
corded them without hesitation. We advise all such 


re 
ig 
God our ‘Tord ‘should dispose of us, 
- 
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should happen to die, we expressly forbid all he men of our 
fand, clerks or aymen, to give tax or impost until our son 
{whom God deiga to preserre whole and well for his servico) 
uave attained the age when, with the grace of the Holy Spi- 
tit, he og govern our kingdom. 

“12, if any one should make war upon our son, and 
his revenues do not suffice to sustain it, then let all our sub- 
jects assist him with body and goods, and let the churches 
give him the same succor that they are wont to give us. 

“13. Moreover, we forbid all provosts und bailiffs to seize 
a man or his goods when he shall offer bail for his ap- 
pearance in our court, except in cases of homicide, murder, 
‘rape, or treason. ae 

“14, We dosire that all our revenues, services, and rents 
be brought to Paris, at three particular periods of the year: 
1, at the Saint Remy; 2, Purification of the Holy Vir- 
gin; 3, at the Ascension; and delivered to our under-named 
citizens and to the vice-marshil. If cither of these die, 
Guillaume de Garlande is to name a successor. 

“15. Adam, our clerk, I be present at tho reception of 
our revenues, and register the particulars, Each of the por- 
sons named shall havea key of all the coffers in which our 
revenues shall be di ted in the ‘Temple. ‘The Temple 
shall have one also. shall send to as, of this revenue, 
the amount, which from time to time we shall indicate in our 
letters. 

“16... * 

17, . 

“18, We also order the queen and the archbishop to retain 
in their own hands, until our return from the service of God, 
all the honors which we are entitled to dispose of when thoy 
become vacant—thone, at least, that they may retain decently ; 
such as our ubboys, deanerios, and other dignities. Those 
which they may not retain they shall bestow according to God 
and after the counsel of brother G—, and always to the 
honor of God and the welfare of the kingdom. But should 
we die in our pilgrimage, our will is, that all ecclosiastiral 
honors and dignities be conferred wpon the most worthy.” 

Lomit some other articles, and I have not time to enter into 
any detailed commentary upon those which I bare placed be- 
fore you; but they exhibit an intention of regular government 
some ideas Of nilministration, some notions of order and lib- 
erty, It is evident from this single docament that royalty 

56 
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rform the rites of hospitality.due to us and our successors 
ings of France, and our officers,”* yo 
here are seyeral other documents which exhibit the apph- 
cation of the same princi 1 . ding 
Philip did not Limit his uctivity to the extension of his 4 
or to the direct and personal interests of royalty., All 
we cannot distinguish in him cep lip co moral intention, any 
purpose of justic: of the social welfare of mea, he 
rohan 0 es env paged nd 
progress ; and he effected many things in promotion 
of what we should call the general civilization of the kingdom. 
He had the streats of Paris paved; he extended and hei; 
ened the walls ; he constructed aqueducts, hospitals, 
market-places ; he occupied himself earnestly with improving 
the material condition of his subjects. . Nor did he Sete 
their moral development... ‘Phe University of Paris owed to 
him its chief privileges, and received even excessive. protec- 
tion. To him, also, we aro indebted for the institution of the 
royal archives. 1s had bofore his time been the usual castom 
of kings to carry their archives—acts, titles, dc, of the crown 
—with them wherover they went. In 1194, in. a Normaname 
buscade near. Vendéme, Philip lost a number of important se- 
curities which he was in the habit of then carrying with hin. 
Heat once resolved to discontinue, the practice, and founded 
an establishment in which, for the future, all government doc- 
uments were deposited. ‘To these facts, 1 might add.many 
others of the same description ; but time presses. Let me, 
therefore, nt once state the general fact, in which all the rest 
result, Of the Capetian kings, Philip Augustus was: the first 
who communicated to French royalty that character of intelli- 
gent and active good-will towards the amelioration of the so- 
cial state, and the progress of national civilization, which for 
80 long & period constituted its strength and popularity. All 
our history evidences this fact, which received its final and 
most glorious development in the reign of Louis XIV. [tis 
traceable back to Philip Augustus. Before his time, royalty 
had been neither strong enough nor high-minded enough to 
exercise such aninfluence in favor of the civilization of the 
scat he gave it that direction, and enabled it to advance 
erein. 
‘The effects of this new character of royal power upon men’s 
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minds were speedily mani 
that period the Vie de Phlppe 
Guillaume le Breton, the poom La 
author, the minor poom of Nicholas de 
Rochelle and Avignon by Lute Vill, Gracie 
see era becoming national, 
epee ‘ou here ao with an pe sone 
the on of tice gratitude pacting ~ 
by that royalty, an ikea ste 
to make. Twill quote but two passages, propre 
no doubt in Pa mind on the sabject es whieb I 
borrow from Guillaume le Bretoo, Mi 
ings after the battle of Bavines. Many a portico 
this been fought by kings of France, a 
achieved ; but none of them had been, as: 
event, none had in this manner excited the: 

“Who can imagine, or narrate, or trace with: 
parchment or ‘tablets, the joyful plaudits, the hy 
umph, the innumerable dances of the people, the 
of tho priests, the harmonious sounds of the warlike imsteu- 
ments in the churches, the solemn orhamenting of the chureber 
both within und without, the streets, the houses, the rosils from 
a the castles and ete ae curtains and: bron 

silk, covered with flowers, a ea boughs 
habitants of every condition, of each sex Serayene ama 
ing from all parts to see 80 great « a the poasasts 
ri has ge interrupting their labors, suspen patie 

their mattocks, and their nets, (for 


il 
id especially rr mr cite of age 
people, going before ‘the 
testified by their gestures: peel 
and it did not suffice for them 
mirth during the day, they continual 
the night, and even for ae oe 


the scholars, especiall 
vinually ne a 


le Philippe-Anguate, in ray Collection, & * 
le, twelfth canto, 
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Now, see how Nicholas de Bray describes the entrance of 
Louis VILL, into Paris, and the reception which the town gave 
him after his consecration at Rheims :— 

“Then shono bofore the eyes of the prince the venerable 
town, in which were the riches amassed in former 
times by the det ee solicitade of his ancestors. 
etn oe stones rivalled that of the orb of 

Wetec at serine! outshone 
another sun illuminated 


scattered themselves through thet town, to bear on theit 
shoulders such rich weights, and thinking tiey owed no ser 
vice-duty to any one, while they pants themselves with 
seoing all the splendid costumes around them. Those who 
had not ornaments with which to clothe themselves on fites 80 
solemn, paid for the loan of habits. In all the squares, and 
in every street, all gave themselves up, in emulation of one 
another, to each kind of public amusemont. ‘Tho rich did 
not banish the poor from the hall of their festivities ; erery- 
body spread themselves in “all places, and ate and drank in 
common, ‘The temples were ornamented with garlands, the 
altars surrounded with precious stones; all aromatics united 
in the perfume of the incense which arose in clouds. In the 
streets and large cross-ways, joyous youths, and young timid 
girls formed bodies of dancers; singers appeared, making 
py marvel with their joyous songs ; mimics ran about, draw- 
from the viol sounds full of sweetness; instruments re- 
in on all sides; hero the cithern, the timbrel, the 
psaltery, guitars, Spe an agreeable symphony; all gave 
their voices, and sang friendly songs for tho king. ‘Then 
also were suspended processes, labors, and the studies of 
logicians. Aristotle speaks no longer; Plato presents no 
more problems, no longer seeks enigmas to resolve; the pub- 
lie pe San have caused all kinds of work to cease. ‘The 
which the king advanced is agreeably strewn with 
eet He at last joyously enters his palace, and places 
himeelf in his royal seat, surrounded by his great men ™ 


* Nicholas de Bray, in my Colleetion, ta 
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‘These fragments, more’ than many facts, paint whe 
royalty was Hf this epoch, what influence it exerci: 4 oree 
minds, and how, in the common Opinion, its power was om 
nected with the improvensent of lic activity, the 
of civilization. ‘This is one of great results of the reigy 
of Philip Augustus. Before bim, under Lowis le Gros, ad 
Louis le Jeune, the general principles, the moral ideas ups 
which royalty Tests, tad gained 3 but the fact aid a 
answer to the right; noi ie" 
com and very weak in its action. 5 

Philip Augustus conquered, gave it a I 

he strength to rule it; and, by that natoral Inw wh 

hat ideas metamorphose themselves into facts, and uta 
“deas, the material progress of royalty, the result of the moral 
ascendoncy which it already possessed, gave to that asten- 
lency more extension and energy. What use did Suint Leas 
‘make of it? What became of royalty in his hands? ‘Thiv 
will be the subject of the next lecture, 
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TOURTEENTH LECTURE. 





We have seen royalty again spring up under Louis le 

. Gros, the kingdom form itself under Philip Augustus. What 
did Louis with royalty and the kingdom? This is the ques- 
tion with which we shall now occupy ourselves. 

Saint Louis began by doubting the legitimacy of what his 
predecessors had done. In order to understand properly the 
political history of his reign, it is necessary first to know 
the man. Rarely has the personal disposition of one man 
exercised so great an influence over the general course of 
things. 

Saint Louis was above all a conscientious man, a man who 
before acting weighed the question to himself of the moral 
good or evil, the question as to whether what he was about 
to do was good or evil in itself, independently of all utility, 
of all consequences. Such men are rarely seen and still 
more rarely remain upon the throne. Truly speaking, there 
are hardly more than two examples in history ; one in anti- 
quity, the other in modern times: Marcus Aurelius and Saint 
Louis. These are, rerhaps, the only two princes, who, cn 
every occasion, have formed the first rule of their conduct 
from their moral creeds—Marcus Aurclius, a stoic, Saint 
Louis, a Christian. 

Whosoever loses sight of this fundamental fact, will form 
a false idea of the events accomplished under the reign of 
Saint Louis, and of the direction which he desired to give 
to royalty. ‘I'he man alone explains the progress of the in- 
stitution. 

Independently of the strictness of his conscience, Saint 
Louis was a man of great activity, of an activity not only 
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warlike, chivalric, but political, intellectual even. He thoegh 
of many things, was strongly preoccupied with the state d 
his country, with the condition of men, 

reformation; he concerned himself about evil wherever’ 
naw it, and every where wished to give a remedy. ‘The seed 
of acting, and of acting well, ly possessryi him. Ls 
more is necessary to ensure the peers, of a prince, and 

give to him a large shage in the most genoral 

Swayed by his moral exactitude, he began, as 

bed ry dontting the legitimacy of what his 

1ad done, especially the legitimacy of the 

Augustus. ‘Those provinces, formerly the 

king of England, and which Philip Augustus had 

his throne by way of confiscation, that con! 

circumstances which attended it; the continued claims of the 
English prince ; all this weighed 1 upon the conscience of Saint 
Louis, ‘This is not a conclusion simply drawn from his con- 
duct; the fact is formally attested by the contemporaneous, 
chroniclers, I read in the Annales of the reign of Sau 
Louis, by Guillaume de Nangis: 

“ His conscience smote him for the land of Normandy, and 
for other lands which he held, which the king of France, his 
ancestor, had taken away, by the judgmont of his peers, from 
king John of England, called Lackland, who was father of 
this Henry, king of England.” 

He essayed at peace with his whole power; so that, ie 
1259, aft (a thened ne, gotiations, he concluded a treaty 

i ‘of Englands Ui Henry LUL., by which he OF 

igord, Quercy, Agenois, and pan 
Charente and Aquitaine. Heary 

IL pretensions to Normandy, Maing, 
\d did homage to Louis as dake of 


Louis was then tranquil, and be 
wto possessor of the 
very one was not so particular, 
any of his council were angry, and said 
sai much that 
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create love between my children and his, who are cousins- 
german; and it seems to me that that which I give him is 
well omployod, since that he who was not my: nan has now: 
become so,’ "! 

‘The reasons of Saint Louis did not convince every one. 
‘The provinces which thas came under the English rule, com- 
plained bitterly ; and this anger lasted so long, that we read 
in a manuseript chronicle of the time of Charles VL, 
with rogers to this treaty of 1259 between Louis 1X. and. 
Henry ILL. ; 

“ At which peace, the Perigordians and their neighbors 
were so indignant, that they never liked the king afterwards, 
and for that reason, even to the present day in the borders of 
Perigord, Querey, and other places, although, Saint Louis is 
canonized by the church, they regard him not as saint, and 
do not koop bis festival as is done in other parts of France.” 

Notwithstanding the disapprobation thus manifested both, 
by politicians. and by the Peoples Saint Louis adhered to his 
scruples and to his maxims. He bad not deemed it just to 
retain, without due compensation to the parties, that which 
he did not regurd as having been legitimately obtained ; and 
neither by force nor fraud did he attempt any new acquisi- 
tion. lustead of seeking to profit by the dissensions which 
arose within and around his states, he assiduously applied 
himself to allay them, and to provent their resulting in ill 
consequenct 

“He was,” says Joiayille, ‘ever laboriously intent upon 
taking peace between his subjects, and more especially be- 

ween the great men about, and the princes of the kingdom.” 

* Soiuville, Miat. de Saint Louis, p. 142, ed. of 1761. 


* Obeereations de C. Ménard sur Joinville, edition of Du Cange, p Set 
Joinville, p. 143. 
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And elsewhere : 


“Touching the foreigners: [dont 
pepe tie Hepp oot te dt 
em to continue their warfare; for were he to Jet then 


mutually i Ando Cre another, they be ia 
sell nptiatints stacking i se Whercceta tania 


that they bef not ?*for if the 
princes wee that T allow thei to make war on 
without remonstrance, they may take counsel 
‘say, it is the king's maliciousness that induces 
go On fighting ; it would thos happen tat by he heagoiay 
would have for mo, they would come Waser Ast 
1 might very well be lost) not to speak of the hatred of Ge 
who says : ‘blessed are the peacemakers.””* ae 
Well, notwithstanding this reserve, pene 
oh lous antipathy to “conquest, Bo 
aperdes cA princes who’ eek eihoas ioeutg heed 
to rere the kingdom of France. While he ever ae 
avail himself of violence and fraud, he was vigilantly 


tive never to lose an opportunity of concluding advant 
treaties, aud of rane e by fair means addi ates 


He thus annexed to the kingdom, either a his mother, 
the queen Blanche, or by his own means, and sometimes for 
a pecuniary consideration, sometimes by di: 

times by other measures : 

1. In 1229, the domains of the count de Toulouse on the 
right bank of the Rhone, namely—the duchy of Narbonne, 
tho counties of Beziers, Agde, Maguolone, Nimes, Uzis, ani 
Viviers; a part of the country of Toulouse ; half of the 
country of Alby, the viscounty of Gevaudan, and tie clatae 
of thee count 0! ‘Toulouse over the ancient counties of Velay, 
Gevaudan, and Lodeve. 

2. In 1234, the fiefs and jurisdiction of the countios of 
Chartres, Blois et Sancerre, and the viscounty of Chateaudun, 

3. In 1239, the county of Macon ; 

4. In 1257, the county of Perche ; 

's of Arles, Forcalquier, Wes 
poriods, several towns with the 
d take up too moch time to detail. 

‘This ‘you pe in @ territorial point of view, nots 

‘fuitless reign ; and notwithstanding the entire difference uf 


ee 
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he means employed, the work of Philip Augustus found ir 
Saint Louis @ skilful and successful continuator. 

What political changes were introduced by his influence 
into the kingdom thus extended ? What did he for royalty ? 

I will say nothing to you about the state of weakness into 
which it seemed fallen at the period of his accession. A 
minority was for the powerful vassals an excellent occasion 
of self-aggrandizement, for asserting their independence, and 
for escaping awhile that supremacy of the crown which 
Philip Augustus had begun to make them sensible of. Such 
a movement as this appears throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at the opening of each new reign. The ability of 
queen Blanche, and some fortunate circumstances, prevented 
Saint Louis from experiencing any very enduring conse- 
quences from this movement in his instance ; and when he 
himself began to reign, he found royalty once more in very 
nearly the same position in which Philip Augustus had 
left it. 

Thoroughly to appreciate what it became in the hands of 
Saint Louis, it is necessary to consider, on the one hand, his 
relations with the feudal society, his conduct towards the 
possessors of fiefs, great and small, with whom he had to do; 
on the other, his administration of the interior of his domains, 
his conduct towards his subjects peculiarly so called. 

Tho relations of Saint Louis with feudalism have been 
presented under two very different aspects ; there have been 
attributed to him two wholly contradictory designs. Accord- 
ing to some writers, far from laboring as his predecessors 
had done to abolish feudalism, and to usurp, for the benefit 
of the crown, the rights of the seigneurs, he fully accepted 
the feudal society, its principles and its rights, and applied 
all his efforts to regulate it, to constitute it, to give it a fixed 
form, alegal existence. ‘The other class of writers will have 
it that Saint Louis had no other thought, during the whole 
course of his reign, but that of destroying feudalism, that he 
incessantly struggled against it, and systematically labored 
to invade the right of the possessors of fiefs, and to raise 
royalty upon their ruins, sole and absolute. 

‘And accordingly as the writers have been friends or ene- 
mies of feudalism, they have admired and celebrated Sain 
Louis for the one or for the other of these his alleged pur- 
poses. 

In our opinion, neither purpose can be really attributed to 
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him: both are eqsally repens to the facts, carefully an 
sidered and press in their real aspect. — . 

‘That Saint Louis, more so than ay other king of France, 
spontaneously respécted the rights of the possessors of fiels, 
and regulated his conduct according to the mene ae 
adoj by the vassals around him, cannot be doubted. 
have already had occasion to show you the of resist 
ance, even to the extent of making war king him 
self, formally recognised and sanctioned in his Ecablissemens. 
It were difficult to render man ae ae to the 
ciples of feudal society ; this homage jaently 
iu the monuments of Saint Louis, He had Seiennee 
exalted idea of the reciprocal rights and duties of ynssals 
and suzerains, and admitted that, on a variety of occasions, 
they were entitled to prevail over the pretensions of the 
king. ‘ 
‘kad it was not merely in theory that he 
rights ; in practice, also, he scrupulously resi 
even when he was the sufferer by their exercise. Im 1242, 
he took by storm the castle of Fontenay, 
L'Abattu, in Poitou, belonging to the count de Ja Marche, 
and which had been fora jong, Smne elonteds by a on 
of the count's, “ forty-one knights, eighty sergeants, and a 
body of common soldiers under them.” He was advised w 
put all the prisoners to death, a3 a punishment for their obsti- 
nacy, and the losses which they had occasioned him, bat he 
refused. ‘ No,” suid he, “ the leader could not be to blame, 
for that he acted in obedience to his father, nor the others in 
serving their seigneur.”" 

‘There is in these few words more than one impulse of 
generosity ; and there is, what is still rarer, the formal re 
cognition of the right of his enemies. In refusing to 
hem, Saint Louis believed he was doing, not an act of clem 
ency, but an act of justice. 

The right of resistance was uot the only right which Saith 
Louis recognised. in his barons, and carefully respected. {t 
is only necessary to run your eye over the ordinances of hin 
which remain, 10 be convinced that he almost always cou- 
sulted them whenever their domains were at all in qt 
and that he frequently summoned them to take part in the 
‘peasures of his government. 





' Matthow Paris, p. 521. Guillaume de Nangis, p. 163. 
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‘Thus, the ordinance of 1228, respecting the herotics of 
Lan, doc, is rendered with the advice Siseagtial ecaivad 


That of 1230, concerning the Jews, with the common coun- 
sel of our barons * 

‘That of 1246, concerning levies and redemptions in Anjou 
and Maine, runs thus: 

“We make known that some people having doubts as to 
the custom in force with respect to bail and redemption in 
the counties of Anjou and Maine, we, wisl to know the 
truth, and make sure that which was doubtful, having called 
around us, at Orleans, the barons and great men of vsaid 
counties, and having held attentive counsel with them, have 
learned, by their common counsel, what is the said custom, 
namely, &c."* 

We read in the preamble of the Jtablissemens : 

“And these establishments were made by the great coun 
sil of wise men, and good priests. 

The following fact is not of precisely the same deserip- 
tion ; for it is no longer barons, the possessors of fiefs, but 
simple burghers, who are concemed. Av ordinance of 1262, 
concerning money, ends. with the following words: 

“ This ordinance was made at Chartres, in the year 1262, 
about the middle of Lent; and to make it there were present 
the undermentioned freemen: Clement of Visiliac, (Veze- 
lai?) John, called le Roide, John Hermann, citizen of Patis; 
Nicholas du Chatel, Garin Fornet, Jacques F uirghers of 
Provence ; John de Lorry, Stephen Morin, citizens of Or- 
leans ; Evrard Mal ;ri, John Pavergin, citizens of Sens; Ro- 
baille du Cloitre, Pierre des Monceaux, citizens of Laon” 

Is not this 4 remarkable example of the care taken by 
Saint Louis, when he made use of the legislative power, to 
seek the advice and the adhesion of all those from whom he 
might expect good counsel, or who had any direct interest in 
the measures in question! 

Hero is another proof of the respect of Saint Louis for the 
foudal principles and rights. In 1248, says Joinville: 

M tia king cited his barons to Paris, mado them lake 


Recueit dee Ordunnancer, tp. SL * Ibid, p. 58 
® Thi, p. 56. © Tidy pe OT 
> This, po Me 





happened w him on the w oa me 5 bat | 
peerless & ten een 

And the king se os heater taste not his ma 
rfeing tke the oath, and Joinville was not the Teer be 
sal sock logeegs, bad eynemascaliy-Woleipahaaan 

soc! ro 8 jer a 
suc of he elec, ‘ 
or u 
for the benefit of royalty ! 

Sore oon atenanas 1 
and was only occupied in giving it that net 
and legal ahaa roe, ich it hud always wanted Th 
not think so. 

It will be recollected that in examining feudal svete 
itself, and particularly in its judicial organization, we foanl 
that it had never been able to arrive at trac 
no regular, peaceful administration of justice had boen estab 
lished in it ; and that, sometimes © the form of 
war, sometimes wader that of the joaictal duel, recoursn 
force was the true jurisdiction of feudal society. ‘To him 
who penctrates: somewhat deeper into its nature, the 
war and judicial combat were not, as you have seen, si 
facts inherent in the brutality of manners; 
natural means| of ending differences, the only means in se 
cordance with the predominant principles and the ssocial 
state, 

Private wars and judicial combats were therefore the 
proper institutions, the two essential bases of feudalism, 

these ace precisely the two. facts which Saint Loule 

tost energetically, We have two ordinances of 

is subject, which [ shall quote entire ; bersuse 

they are perhaps the two most agin legislative wert 
his reign, und cloarly show its t cy. 

‘The first institutes th uce which was called Queras 
taine du Rot. e trace of it before Saint” Louis 
we read i 

“A very ill custom of warfare used to be 
kingdom ance; when any person had kill 

io whom the injury had been 
he were dead, looked to revenge hint 





5, edit. of 1761 
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self on the relations of the offender, though they lived at 
however great a distance, and knew nothing whatever of the 
matter; and thereupon they went in search of reseeae 
or day, and as ¢oon as they had found one of them, killed 
him, fees ra a or beat him, without any warning or 
putting him on his guard, though he knew nothing of the 
misdeed that the of is ieeye hedonemertose Io 
consequence of the great evils which rose from this custom, 
the good king Philip made an ordinance that when any wrong 
had been done, they who were present at the wrongdoing 
should hold themselves on their guard, without further notice, 
and that there should be no truce for them until so settled by 
justice, or by the intervention of friends ; but all the kinsmen 
of both sidés who were not present at the fact have by this 
regulation of the king forty days’ truce, after which forty 
days they are at war.” 

‘That is to say, that no one can attack the relations of one 
of the parties, nor commit any depredation in their lands, nor 
do them an: in, for forty days from the breaking out of the 
quarrel, and until they may be looked upon as having knowl 
odge of it, and are put upon their guard. : 

Although it has often been disputed, it is, in my opinion, 
Philip Au a nde peek oe by these words, 
the ing Philip, consequently it is to him that the 
fecloriaiss of the “ quarantaine: of the king” should be at- 
tribated. But it succeeded ill, and Snint Louis felt the need 
of again prescribing it in much more formal terms. His ordi- 
nance to this effect is given entire in an ordinance of king 
ae given the 9th of April, 1353, of which the following ix 

text :— 

“ Avihis same time, by ordinances of happy memory, Si. 
Louis of France, our royal predecessor, during his own lify- 
time, established and ordered that whenever any discords, 
quarrels, or skirmish took place between subjects of this 
kingdom, in ambush or otherwise, and death, mutilation, or 
other injury befell in consequence, as often happened, the re- 

of those engaged in the said skirmish should remain 
at peace for forty continnous days from the said skirmish, ex- 
cept only those persons who actually took part in it; whieh 
lator persons, for that their misdeed might be taken and ar- 
rested, as well during the said forty days as after, and might 


+ Beaunandir, Coutume de Beaueaisis, c. 60, p. 206. 
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be confined in the prisons of hs ai ceies Reet 
diction the offence was committed, until justice were done ix 
their case, according to the law; and ius 


constant business to secure its observanea. 

He at the same time attacked judicial duels ; but here hes 
task was far greater, ‘The judicial duel was, even still more 
than private warfare, a regular institution, oi ee rent 
rooted in feudal socicty. ‘The possessors of 
small, adhered tenaciously to it, a8 tow custom, a; 
attempt to interdict it all at once throughout the 
was impracticable; the great barons would = 
denied the right of the ing thus to change the in: 
and practices of their domains. Accordingly, Saint Louis 
contented himself with formally suppressing the pera 
in the royal domains, His ordinance on the 
thus 

“ We prohibit all private battles throughout our domains; 
whatever right of claim, and answer thereto,—whatever 
peaceful modes of settling disputes have been in force: bith: 
orto, we fully continue; but battles we forbid; instead of 
thom proof, by witnesses, and further, whatever 


f any one seck to nccuse another of 

ard. When he demands to make his charge, 

the officer him— If you wish to enter: an aces 
sation of mu shall be heard, but with this under 
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standing, that if you fail in your proof, subject yourselt 
to th penal a adversary would pet wore he found 
guilty. And be sure you shall not haye,trial by battle ; you 

8 


you may 

just aid in doing so: no heretofore 

received in courts secular shall be refused you, except the 

pest by battle ; and understand that your adversary shall 
aye full liberty to disprove your witnesses, if he can.” 

“ And if he who sought to make accusation, having heard 
the officer say thus, does not wish to pursue his plaint, he 
shall be allowed to withdraw it without damage. If, on the 
other hand, he prosecute it, he shall do so after the custom 
of the country, and after such custom in like manner have 
justice administered unto him, And when the case comes to 
that point at which battle would have taken ghcethadl papas 
by battle continued, that which would have a proved by 
battle shall be proved by. witnesses; and the witnesses shall 
attend at the expense of him who requires them, if he is able 


to pay. 

“ And if the defendant has any reason to allege why the 
witnesses brought against him ought not to be heard, he shall 
be at liberty to state his reasons, and if they are found good 
and valid, the witnesses eball not. be heard ; if the reasons, 
controverted by the other pi be found inadequate, then 
the witnesses on both sides shall be hoard, and plea 
shall be given according to the ovidence, after it been 
ead to the parties. 

“ And if it should happen that after the said: reading the 
party against whom the witnesses hare appeared should de- 
clare himself to have legitimate exception to what they have 
statod, they shall be examined sunins and after this, judg- 
ment shall be given. Such shall be the rule, in all 
touching treason, rapine, arson, theft, and all crimes imperii- 
ling life or limb. 

“Tn all the aforesaid cases, when any one is accused be- 
fore any of our bailiffs, he shall inquire into the matter up, to 
the point when proof is to be taken; and then he shall 
port the question to us, and leave it to us to hear the evi- 
dence ; and send such witnesses as are fitting, and wo will 
take counsel thereupon with those who are duly called upon 
i assist at the judgment. 

“In disputes arising out of serfage, he who c aims a man 
us his orf shall mako his demand, and pursue it as hereto- 





fore up to the point of battle. Then, f J 
shall ‘prove hi witnesses, 0 
pire legal proofs, such as have’ been’ C 

admitted in courts secular. All we prohibit 
battle ; that pobre Pa lia 
nade matter of testimony. sii 
proof, he shall be aed ‘at the croton the 

“Tf any one charges his’ seigneur 
the default must be mend ‘not 

Plaintift 


Bie proof that moro extende pa on ay part we 
not have beon admitted. 
But that which Saint Louis could not al 
endeavor effect by his example and pe 
He negoti with his grand vassals, and Thabo 
of thom to abolish the judicial duel in their domain 
practice, so deeply rooted in feudal manners, still 
it is true, to ‘subatet for a long time after this, and 
upon more than one trace of it at later periods, but It dawkt- 
Peedi eived a powerful shock from the ordinadee of “Sain 


‘Thus, while respecting the rights of the possessors aad 
hil many of the maxims of feudal society, 
two fundamental supports its aa 
he had conceived any 
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pee yteet ran ho which has been so babitualy dosig- 
nated the stato of nature : now, the reason and the virtue of 
Saint Louis both revolted against this condition of Se ante 
and in combating it, his sole idea was the s is 
order, the institution of peace for pasate for brawn 
foree, faded a word, for weap 

lone a char, 
ad of the crown. Bre See fae ere, dos 
mains, the vassals, the burghers, pres free or demi-free men, 
instead of having recourse, as theretofore, to the wager of 
battle for the decision of their disputes, wore now obliged to 
refer their ee to the king's judges, his bailiffs, 
and 80 forth, Royal jurisdiction me BS the piace of el 
vidual force ; its officers decided by stele ee ee 
which before were settled by eke side. 
Had this been the only point ae would 


bee been an immense step taken in the judicial power of 
valty. 
But it was not eee gees achioved: Saint Louis of- 


fected many others, whic Il here merely indicate to 
uu. When we come specially to examine the great = 
lative monuments of the feudal epoch, among others the 
Etablissemens of this monarch, we shall see what changes 
were operated in the various jurisdictions, and how those 
powers which had shperteloat to ahs fendal courts were pro- 
teat transferred to the courts of the king. ‘T'wo facts, 
faction, or rather the considerable extension of the 
and of the » were the docisire fencer 
of this rercliion. By the operation of the eas ro it 
is to say, the be in which the king alone had the right of 
is ent, his officers, parliaments, or bailiffs, restricted the 
courts within narrower and narrower limits. By the 
eee ele which greatly aided the cont 
sovereignty royalty, they made these courts, 
nate t6 the royal power. ‘Thus feudal jurisdiction witnessed 
the decline at once—l, of its truc natural institutions, 
pepen combat, and private warfare ; 2, of its extent; 3, of 
ence ; and it soon found itself under the necessi- 
ing in the judicial power of the crown, a con 
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Much the samo thing took place with reference to legis 
tive power. We read in the chronicle of Beauraisis— 

« Kings are auprens sovoreigns, and have of right in 
general guardianship of the ; wherefore they - 
make such ordinances as they think fit for the common 
vantage ; and what they establish must be observed,” 

Hed this maxim been received as 3 general and absolue 


ence of the P 
the clear ani 


tions fifty, which I have thus classified = 
20 on subjects of private interest, local privileges, parish 
matters, &c. 
4 on the Jews, and their position in the kingdom. 
24 of political feudal penal legislation, viz. ¢ 
1, In 1235, an ordinance touching the relief or re 
demption of fiefs. 
2. In 1245, an ordinance touching private wars, called 
la quarantaine du roi,” 
3.1 , an ordinance touching the leasing and re 
le n of fiefs in Anjou and Maino, 
4. In 1248, letters, whereby the king, on his departure 
for the crusades, confers the regency on the queen 


54, ordinance touching the reformation of map 
‘ners both in Languedoe and in Languedoil. 
f ordinance on the same subject, a 
ince for the general improvement 
id on the administration of justice. 
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9. In 1256, ordinance touching the mayoralties through- 
out the kingdom, ‘ 
10, Tn 1256, ordinance touching the olection of mayors 
in the good towns of Normandy. ? 
11, In 1267, ordinance touching private wars, and tho 
quarantaine di roi. 
12. In 1259, letters containing regulations for Tan- 


guedoe. 
13. Tn 1260, ordinance on the judicial duel. 
14. In 1261, ordinance respecting the prosecution of 
debtors in the royal domains. 
15, In 1262, ordinance on te comage. © 
1G In 1263, ordinance on the retreat at Pont Audemer, 
17. In 1265, ordinance on the circulation of English 


money. 
1s. In 1263, ‘on the coinage. 
19. In 1268, ordinance on ecclesiastical election, &e 
20. In 1268, ordinance against bl 5 
21. In 1269, ordinance respecting tithes. 


22. In 1269, letters to the two regents of the kingdom 
during his last crusade: 
23. In 1269, ordinance rashasseg dibpat 
24. In 1269, ordinance against blasphemers. 
2 miscellaneous. 


fn this tablé T have not included either the Evablisse- 
mens of Suint Louis, or the Evablissemens des Métiers de 
Paris, his two greatest legislative labors; and yet, in the 
simple series of legislative acts I have enumerated, who 
would not recognise a character of sovereigaty which has 
not been exhibited in the preceding reigns? ‘The fuct alone 
that the acts relating {0 matters of general interest are far 
more numerous there’ than those which have reference to 
local or private interests, this fact alone, I say, clearly shows 
the immense progress of the legislative power of royalty. 

‘The same progress becomes visible under the reign of 
Snint Louis, ue) rere ecelesinstion a he is 
at present merely speak of it in passing, jen we trent o: 
the history of rotiglons society vente the feudal period, we 
shall see what then were its relations with the civil author- 
ity, and how they were successively modified. It is only 
necessary to call to mind that famous ordinance of Saint 
Louis, called fa Pragmatique, by which he so positively 
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affirmed and maintained the bppeeeey 

both of his crown and of the national. . 

tion with papacy, Jt has been printed 

dispense with quoting it hero. Toa com nereensaet 
that this ordinance was an. isolated act, an i 

test on Galas: Saint wa Kings the only ote 
of affairs, y most pious ot one 

race who obtained the honors of fe 

tively and constantly according to the) 

in the Progmatigue, and allowed no a 

to invade, or even to direct his government, | 


the ‘king. answered them etal 
readily pet, his bailiffs. yah sergbants to take measures 
against the excommunicated as required, on condition of ths 
being first made acquainted with the particulars of the case, 


ter consulting with one another, 

that they considered they were not called apon to give him 
picprscuns of pee pomuadied with relies 
the king replied, that if they would not give. in copies 
of ioe aera; neither would he command bis 
compel the excommunicated, right or wrong, to 
selves to the church; ‘for if 1 were to do so 1 should act 
against God and ast justice ; and 1 will give you an 
example of this. bishop of Brittany held the cougt of 
Brittany for seven years under excommunication, and 
alter all he was absolved by the court of Rome; so that 
1 constrained him to submit himself to the bishops.in the fins 
your, should have done wrong.’”! 

Such was the government of Saint Louis in its gence’ 
fentures 5, and suc und his reign was the progress of roy 


» Joitville, py 140, 
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alty, both in its relations with foudalism and with the church 

Let us now follow tim into his domains: there he was free, 

and administered at his, own will. Teed 
ordinances of his for tho reform of distoiaie. 

hal administration, have reached us. One is of. 

of December, 1254, in thirty-eight Sees the 

1266, which contains twenty-six... They aro nearly 

but the second is more. geseral and more definite. will 

analyze! it article dpartiela, ‘its character deserves to be 

thoroughly known. |). 7 

Ta articles 1-8, the king i imposes an enn i acocbal bails, 
provosis, magistrates, viscounts, mayors, foresters, sérgeants, 
and other officers, high and subalterns,an oath to make 
receive no, sie eR administer, justice without regard | 
oer, eaulll Sines SOLeE ay pees and 

raudswhich bave introduced. themsolves into, ini 
Oe Se Oe ae The eighth artis 
Fans thDs fr J 

“ And inorder that this: oath may be the, more firmly 
hered to, we will that it, bo, taken in full court, before. a 
clerks and laymen; so. that, having sworn it bofore os, he 
may hesitate to ineur the crime of a acals Pela 
of and of us, but for shamo of the people.” 
eon Gal Ce publicity is a Neasieens SENSED ome 
indicates a to ensure the el 3, 
often in themselves illusive. we? 

Articles 9-12 erep public evil places, sand bles 

miés> regulate the police of taverns laces 
rere the me popt weber meet. Es 

Articles 13-16 forbid all) superior officers of the king, bai- 
lifls, senrschals, or others, to purchase moveables, to give 
their children in marriage, to procure them benefices, or to 
make thom cater monasteries, in places where they. esate 
their office. 

‘Articles 16-24 are directed against a number of sles 
detailed, such ax the sale of offices without the permission 
of the king, too great 1 number of sergeants, excessive fines, 
the intercepting the free transport of grain, do. 

Article 25 runs thus -— 

We will that all our seneschals, bailiffs, und other offi- 
cers, after they have quitted their offices, remain for for 
days’ space in the districts which they have administered, 
either in person or by deputy, so that mikey may appear be- 
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fore the new seneschals, bailiffs, or other official commissie 
may have 


tly, by ihe 30h ane ae king-reserves to himedf 
the right o! — his ordinance, i ‘ho stall 
learn the state of ple and the conduct 

Tn order to ny is he took-a ‘sovans io ating 
too little remarked: he re-established the mixer of 
Charlemagne. We rend in the Vie de Saint Rouisibgine 
confessor of queen Marguerite his wife = 

“The blessed king hearing many times that his als 
and provosts wronged the people of his land, either by ini. 
quitous Guiguente or by tyrannically depriving them of ther 
goods, appointed certain commissioners from time to time, 
either minorite brothers and preachers, or secular priests, 
or occasionally knights, to inquire into the conduet of the 
rious bailiffs and provosts and sergeants the 
dom; and he gave the said commissioners power, whenerer 
they ‘found that goods had been w fully, taken from any 
person by the said bailiffs or other o| , forthwith to ne 
store the goods, and to dismiss the wrong-doing: ) provoste or 
other officers." 

Indeed, in the history of Saint Louis, we find many in- 
spections of this kind, and from which practical results ac 
erued, A bailiff of Amiens, among others, in consequence 

ection, Was cancivel of Tis office, and forced 
it teat he had taken from thal peopleg 
pon the state and administration of pre eG 
in particular, Joinville has given us which 
@ reforming ‘activity of Saint Louis was everywhere 
and truly efficacious ; I will place these details pie f= you. 
Paris was at that time sold ita the cii- 
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Whence tae lower people came to be grievously oppressed, 
having no means of obtaining redress for the injuries of the 
rich, who by great gifts and presents gained over the pro- 
wosts...... By which great injuries and spoliation com- 
mitted in that provostry, the common people were deterred 
from remaining in the king's land, and went to live in other 
prorostries and lordships, whereby the king’s land became so 
depopulated of the more creditable common people, that 
when he held his pleas there were not more than ten or 
twelve persons who attended them. All this while Paris and 
its suburbs were full of malefactors and thieves, who daily 
and nightly scoured the country around. The king, who was 
earnestly desirous that the common people should have full 
protection, diligently inquired into the truth, and thereupon 
commanded that the provostry of Paris should never again 
be sold, but be given to trusty and worthy persons who 
should receive good wages for the discharge of its duties , 
all the evil customs by which the people had been aggrieved 
he Dg down, and sent commissioners throughout the kingdom 
to do good and rigid justice, not sparing the rich man more 
than the poor. The first provost so appointed was Stephen 
Boileau, who so well executed his charge that no malefactor, 
robber, or murderer could remain in Paris without being 
ed or thrown into prison; neither kinsman nor friends, 
aor gold nor silver, could save the ill-doer from punishment. 
The king so improved the condition of his land that the peo- 
pe came there for the sake of the inflexible justice which 
administered. The population thus increased to such an 
extent that rents and redemptions and reliefs of lands and 
other property produced twice as much as before the king 
took the matter in hand.” 

Stephen Boileau was the principal author of one of the 
great legislative works of Saint Louis, the Etablissemens 
des Corps et Métiers of the town of Paris. This curious doc- 
ument, still in manuscript in the king’s library, gives thy 
enumeration and internal regulations of all the industrial cor- 
porations which then existed at Paris, regulations of which 
the largest portion were the work of Stephen Boileau 
himself. 

Such was the administration of Saint Louis in the interior 
of his domains. You clearly see that there, as in his rela. 





4 Joinville, p. 149. 
56 P 
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tions with the casors of fiefs, was 
nothing which eae to have a general princi} (Lay 
ing pat, and which tended towards a premed 
end, He undertook neither to constitute, nor to abolish 
foudalism. Despite the strictness of his conscience sed he 
influence of his devotion, there was, in his practical lifes 
remarkably sensible and free spirit, which saw things as they 
were, and gave them the remedy which they witht 
troubling himself as to whether they were o wih 
such or such general view, whether they led to such or sech 
distant consequence. He went to the actual ing fet; 
he respected right wherever he recoguised it; but whes be 
hind right, he saw an evil, he directly attacked it, not ine 
der to use that attack as a means of invading the right, te 
really to suppress the evil itself, I repeat: a firm gool 
sense, an extreme equity, a good moral intention, the tse 
for order, the desire for the common weal, without systemacc 


design, without forethought, without political combination 
properly so called, is the true character of the government 


of Saint Fouls; it was hence that feudalism was gresiy 
weakened under his reign, and royalty in progress, 

In our next lecture we shall see what it became aller 
Saint Louis, especially under the reign of Philip le Beland 
lis three sons, to the end of the feudal epoch, properly s 
called, 
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Wx have already boon prosent wt tho progressive develop- 
ye 


ment of sora during about three hu ars, from the 
accession of Hugh Capet, in 987, to the death of Saint Louis, 
in 1270, Let us recapitulate in « few words what it was at 
this period, ‘ 

In right, it was not absolwe ; it was neither imperial roy- 
alty, founded, as you know, upon the personification of the 
state, nor Christian ty, founded upon the representation 
of the Divinity. Neither one nor the other of the principles 
predominated in French royalty at the end of the thirteenth 
coe neither one nor the other gave it absolutism. 

if it was not absolute in ri; noither was it limited. 
In the social order there was no institution which balanced 
it; no regular counterpoise, either by any groat aristocratical 
body, or by any popular assembly. [n the moral order, there 
was no principle, no powerful idea generally admitted, and 
which assigned limits to the royal power. Men did not believe 
shat it had @ right to do every tning, to extend to all things; 
but they knew not, they did not even seek to know where it 
ought to stop. 

in fact, royalty was limited and incessantly combated by 
independent, and to a certain point, rival powers—by the 
power of the clergy, and especially by that of the great 
prictors of fiefs, direct or indirect vassals of the crown. MN. 
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it possessed a force infinitely superior w any other—s force 
which, a8 you have seen, was formed by the successive ac- 
quisitions of Louis le Gros, Philip Augustus, and Saint Louis, 
and which, at the end of the thirteenth century, without any 
doubt, placed the king beyond comparison at the head of the 
om ele of ig 

‘Thus, in right, here was no sovereignty system 
limited, but no limits converted into parte tii pigs ge 
al doctrines ; in fact, adversaries and embarrassmenta, bat no 

ivals; such, in truth, was the condition of royalty, when 

Philip le Hardi succeeded Saint Loui: ich ae 

‘There was here, | need hardly say, a fertile ‘germ of ab- 
solute power—a marked inclination towards i 
Hitherto, we haye not scen this iw develop itself, It 
wonld be totally unjust to pretend: that, from the tenth to the 


middle of the thirteenth century, royalty labored to. 
itself absolute ; it Inbored to rads lish some order, peace 
justice ; to raise some shadow of socicty and general govern= 
ment, There was no question of despotism. 

There is nothing to be surprised at in this. All) institu 


tions, all social forms begin, in their development, by the 
good they are todo. . [tis by this title, as they are more ot 
less useful to society, more or less in harmony with its-oXist- 
ing general wants, that it becomes accredited and inerensesi 
Such was the progress of royalty uader the reigns of Louis 
le Gros, Philip Augustus, and Saint) Louis > Louis le Gros, 
by repressing a number of petty tyrants in and about his dos 
mains, and by giving to royalty its character of a) 
and protector; Philip Augustus, by reconstructing the king: 
dom, and by again giving to the nation thi his wars 
against foreigners, the splendor of his court, and his efforts at 
civilizution, the sent ional i 
impressing upon his. g equit 
spect for rights, love of justice, and the public good, which ds 
seen in all his acts, assuredly rendering to, France the most 
important, the most essential services ; and itumay be ssid 
without hesitation that, during this-epoch, good prevailed over 
evil in the dovelopment of Preach royalty, and moral princi- 
ples, or at least principles of public interest, over (principles 
of absolute power. ' = ab 
Still the germ of absolute, power was: there, and wenow 
urrive at the epoch when it began to be developed, ‘Phe 
metamorphosis of royalty into despotism is the characteristic 
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of the reiguof Philip le Bel. If we boliove a somewhat old- 
fashioned theory, but one which hns resumed in our timed 
confidence in itself, and some degree of eredit—if it be trac 
‘that all things here below are necessarily, fatally connected, 
without human liberty having any thing to do or rae to 
answer for—we should simply understand that at of 
the thirteenth century, the circumstances: amidst which roy- 
alty was displaying itself, the social and intellectual state of 
France, of that invasion of absolute power, a inns # 
which no one brought about or could prevent: that, m 
ingly, it can be attributed to no one, and that no one is guilty 
of this. evil, | Portunately, the theory is false. 

In fact,as I have already remarked, the personal character, 
the free-will of the kings who ‘reigned from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth century, powerfully influenced! the course of 
things, especially the destinies of royalty. “You hnve seen, 
among rs, how great a part Saint Louis, in person, took 
in therturn of the: institutions under his reign’ It was the 
same.under Philip lo Bel; his jal charactor had much 
to do with the new phase which royalty then assumed. In- 
dependently of all the general causes which doubtless con- 
curred: poe bees in himself ice = See he im- 

it, more violent on Tr cause to 
polled it, perhaps, ; ly 7 a 


‘Phere are great varietios in despotism ; I do not merely 
speak of great inequalities as regards the degree of despotism, 
but of great varieties in the very nature of despotism and in 
its effects, For some men absolute power has scarcely been 
more than a means; they were not governed by completely 
egoistical views; they turned over in their mindy plans of 
rr oa and made use of despotism’ to attain them. 

irlemagne, for example, and Peter the Great in Russia, 
were trae despots, but not exclusively egoistical despots, oc- 
eupied solely with themselves, consulting merely their owr 
caprices, acting only with a personal ond in view. ‘They 
¢ach of them in his own country, had general and disifite- 
rested views and wishes concerning the destiny of men, views 
in which the satisfxetion of their own passions held but the 
least place. Despotism, I repost, was for them'a means, not 
an end—a means vicious in its nature, and which carries evil 
into the bosom of the good which it accomplishes ; but which 
serves, at least sometimes, to hasten the progress of goou, 
while giving it an impure alloy. 











a royalty took under his tg a o¥ 
I shall not cad the history 
take some reves as | i mar 
cially in original documents, im the legis nor o 
of all kinds, that 1 seck the history of institutions, and that of 
royalty in particular. ieee 


It is only necessary to open the ordinances of the Louvre, 
in order to be struck with the different 
royal power assumed in the hands of Phil 
changes introduced into its mode of actions Pate hho 
placed before you in each reign, the number snd natare of 
the ordinances and other political acts which remain to us of 
different princes. Under Philip le Bel, the: 
acts, all at once, became infinitely greater. ‘The 
of the Louvre contains three hundred and : 
which may be classed in the following manners 9 
Forty-four of political ween and chighnenegeee 
ly so called ; Sideerieirsed 
One. hundred and one of civil, feudal, oF demoatendegisiew 
tion ; a i 
ia cia concerning coinage, whether ire — 
coinage of the lords, or foreign coinage js 
One hundred and four concerning affairs of socal petBags 
or pana interest, concession or confirmation: 
privileges granted to certain places and to pep 
uns, or to certain persons, d&e. 5 
‘Twenty-one concerning Jews, and) Italian: coantomnaad 
traders; ee 
“Phirty-cight pon various subjects. +9 > 
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Royalty is evidently far more active, and interferes ins 
far larger number of affairs and interests than it had hitherto 
done. 

If we entered into a detailed examination of these acts 
we should be still more forcibly struck with this fact, by fol- 
lowing it in all its forms. I have made a complete summary 
of these three hundred and fifty-four ordinances or acts of 
government of Philip le Bel, in order properly to understand 
the nature of each. I shall not place this table before you 
in its whole extent, but I will give you an idea of it. You will 
see what was the variety of interests in which royalty inter- 
fered under this reign, and how much more decisive and ex- 
tensive was its action than it had hitherto been. 

I will rapidly analyze the ordinances of the first years of 
the reign of Philip le Bel, and of these, those only which aro 
contained in the first volume of the collection of the Louvre. 

In 1286, I find but two acts without interest in the present 
day : instructions in matters of redemption, and a local con- 
cession. 

In 1287, there are three ordinances, two of which are very 
important: the object of the one, in ten articles, is the mode 
of acquiring the burgesship, and regulates how he wito wishes 
to establish himself in a town may become a burgher; what 
formalities he will have to fulfil; what relations will subsist 
between him and the lord whose domains he has quitted, or 
him whose domains-he has entered, &c. ‘This ordinance is 
general, and for the whole extent of the king’s domains. 

‘The second is conceived in the following terms : 

“It is ordered, by the council of the lord king, that the 
dukes, counts, baronr, archbishops, bishops, abbots, chapters 
colleges, knights, and all those in general who possess the 
temporal jurisdiction in the kingdom of France, shall institute 
and exercise the said jurisdiction, a bailiff, a provost, and 
lay-sergeants, not clerks—to the end, that if the said officers 

uld happen to fail, their superiors may proceed against 
them, and if there be any clerks in the said offices let them 
be dismissed. 

“Tt has likewise been ordered that all those who have, or 
shall have, after the present parliament, a cause before the 
court of the king and the secular judges of the kingdom of 
France, nominate lay attorneys. Nevertheless, chapters may 
Dame attorneys from among their canons, and the abbots and 
convents from among their monks.” 
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Assuredly, to exclude every ecclesiastic from every kind 
of judicial function, and not only in rc peute 
but in those of the lords, and neath any temporal jurisdic~ 
tion whatever existed—is one of the mast: oe ‘and the 
most energetic acts of power which could | fe accom 


In 1288, two ordinances ; the one ater 
the other forbids any religious lot 
may be, to imprison a Jew, wi 

ofthe pl place ta a which the Jew is taken. 

Tn 1289, an ordinance concerning private interests. -_- 

In 1290, six ordinances; I shall speak of two. ‘Pheone 
takes from the Templars the privileges of their order, -when- 
Sponge af hes niloe Eup ‘re ete 

toms of the ill-will of tow: A 
The oter grants various privileges to ecclesiastics, 
to bishops; among others that the causes of the latter 
always be carried before parliament, never before. sbotaleine 
jurisdiction. shoe 

In 1291, four ordinances. The most, important 
in eleven articles, the first precise organization of the 
ment of Paris. The king orders the formation of a (special 
chamber for the examination of requisitions, points out what 
persons shall possess seats theré, upon what dayé they shall 
meet, how they shall proceed, dc. Another ordinance:eonm 
tains dispositions) favorable to the clergy, with regards = 
mains acquired by churches. 

In 1292, four unimportant ordinances; the Tas inert 
mentof an ordinance concerning fishingy which contains sin~ 
ei minuto provisions. There is. no caro of its ber 

to Philip le Bel. ql 
win Ie 1293, two without importance. 1 Loewe 

In 1294, three;ono of which is a sumptuary oiinaoeees 
which I shall soon ae : 

In 1295, four..'The principal one. ts pritilagealals 
Italian merchants, in consideration of a Soquped their mer- 
chandise. Laepal 

In 1298, six, of which the first is an ordinance to interdict 
private wars and judicial combats during the war of ie © Kings 
in Plaaders. " 

2. The king secures to the duke of Brittany the» onianes 
mas of his rights in matters of citation before the court of 

ie king. ore 
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¥. A detuiled confirraation of @ regulation upon the salt 
mines of Carcassonne. - 

In 1297, three. One establishes free commerce betwoon 
France and Hainault, so long as the alliance of the two 
princes shall last. 

In 1298, three. ‘The king orders the duke of Burgundy te 
forbid foreign money. i 

1299, four. | The king forbids the bailiffs of Touraine and 
Maine to trouble the ecclesiastics) within their juri: 5 
ane prescribes measures against the robbers of game ant 


1a 1300, two. He reduces the number of the notaries to 
the chatelet to sixty. 

He declares clorks punishable, even when absolved in the 
ecclesiastical court, if the crime be evident, 

In 1801, four. He orders the: provost’ of Paris to cause 
the execution of his ordinance as to the number of notaries 
to the chatelot, and regulates their functions, 

He regulates the succession of bastards who die in the 
domains of the lord: 

Tn 1302, seventeon. 4. He limits the powers of the son- 
eschals over the churches of Languedoc. 

2. He represses the seneschals who, aoder the pretoxt of 
private wars, invade the jurisdiction of the lords, especially 
of ahe archbishop of Narbonne, invall cases of public dispute 
and troubles. 

3. Heexempts men who are very poor from military ser 
vice for the army of Flanders. 

4s He a iates to himself the plate of lis bailiffs, and 
partially that of his subjects; on cundition of a future and in- 
complete reimbursement. . 

5. He confiscates the domains of bishops, abbots, d&0., who 
leave his kingdom in spite of his prohibition. 

. 6 Ee levies @ subsidy for the war in) Flanders upon his 
subjects, whether noble or not. Me forbids the lords to levy 
any upon those of their men whom he has exempted. 

7. He forbids the exportation of corm, wine, and other 


8. He regulates the numoer und the functions uf the ea 
tious officers of the chatelet: 

9. A grand ordinance for the reformation of the kingdom. 
He regulates the functions and duties of seneschals, bailiffs 
wergeants dc. 
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“ For the jel ppeece adverse yand for ees 
causes, we shall every year hold two parlinments at Paris 
two courts of exchequer at Rouen, and twice a year twe 
days’ court at Troyes. “There shall bea at Tow 
louse, if the people of that province consent that there be not 
appeal from the presidents of that parliament.” 

10. He levies a subsidy for the war in Planders, 
all those who pay it from various other ae ne 
an instruction to his commissaries which ends with 
~emarkable words : 

“ And do not raise these finances in the lands of the baron 
against their will; and keep this ordinance secret, even the 
article about the lands of the barons, for it would be grest 
injury to us if they knew of it, And hywrerpeceey 
means that you can bring them to conseat; sucti as you shall 
find opposed to it, write to us forthwith their names that we 
may take counsel how to make them withdraw their opposi- 
tion. Be careful to give them fair and courteous words, and 
let no unseemly disputes aris 

I must desist; it wore easy for mo in this to analyse 
the three hundred and fifty-four ordinances of Phi Ba; 
but those cited are sufficient to show you to what various 
subjects royalty applied itself under his reign, and: what the 
progress of its intervention was in almost all: things. A Inst 
example will show you to what a poiat of minuteness this 
intervention was carried; I extract it from that 
ordinance of 1294, which’ I just spoke of. We there read: 

“1, No woman citizen shall keep a Gar 

“2. No citizen, male or female, shall. wear fur, or 
ermine, and they shall discontinue such as they ph as 
within a year from next Easter. They shall not wear any 
ornaments of gold, nor precious stones, nor gold nor silver 
fillets. 

“4. A duke, count, or baron of six thousand livres’a year 
and upwards from land may have four suits igen 
more. ‘Their ladies. as many and:no more, 

“8. A knight or baronet with three thousand livres and 
upwards from land may have three suits a year and no more, 
and one of them shall be a summer suit. 

1. Boys shall have only one suit-a year, 

No one shall have more at dinner tian two dishes 
anda potage au lard. And at supper-one dish and m bys 
dish; and if it be fast-day, two dishes of herrings and soup 
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and two other dishes, or three dishes and one soup, and each 
dish shall only consist of one piece of meat, or one sort of 
soup. 

15. It is ordered, in further declaration of the rule touch 
ing dress, that no prelates or barons, however high in rank, 
shall wear a suit of more than twenty-five sols Tournois thc 
Pazis ell. 

And these ordinances, é&c., are commanded to bo kept by 
the dukes, counts, barons, prelates, priests, and by all man- 
ner of people whatsoever of this kingdom under our faith. 
Whatever duke, count, baron, or prelate shall do any thing 
against this ordinance, shall be fined one hundred livres 
Tournois for each offence. And they are bound to have this 
establishment observed by their subjects of whatever rank, 
and to fine any banneret who acts in disobedience thereto 
fifty livres Tournois, and any knight or vavasour twenty-five 
livres Tournois. The informer to have one-third of the 
penalty." ; 

We have hitherto met with nothing resembling this in acts 
of French royalty. This is the first time we observe the 
appearance of that claim to mix itself with all things, that 
regulation mania which has played so great a part in the ad- 
ministration of France. Its rapid development is more 
especially attributable to two causes, to the double circum- 
stance that power was exercised both by ecclesiastics and 
by jurisconsults. It is the constant tendency of ecclenianticn 
to consider legislation under a moral point of view, to dexire 
to make morality thoroughly pervade the laws. Now in mo- 
rality, and particularly in theological morality, there ix no 
action in life indifferent ; the slightest details of human activity 
are morally good or evil, and should consequently be author 
ized or interdicted. As instruments or counsellors of the 
royal power, the ecclesiastics were governed hy this idea, 
and endeavored to introduce into penal legislation all the fore- 
sight, all the distinctions, all the prescriptions of theological 
discipline or casuistry The jurivconsults, from a different 
cause, acted with the same tendency. What predonunaten 
in the jurisconsults is the custom of puching a principle .o 
its last consequences; subtleness, | vigor, the art of 
following a fundamental axiom it pplication to numerous 
different canses without losing its thread, such is the essen- 
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pees mait 
er Spehiip shelcd sibs epee eee 

ich is ie character whiol hi 
ae the reign of Philip le Bele pos ogee 


them from the judicial order, the soclasiesti Cal 
large share in his government, and the 
eda larger part init. Now both of 


ferent causes, exercised an analogous infisengaionatea 

$24 impelled Jt 30 she eumeiditeenoneg i on 
hat is no less remarkable is, that. 

these ordinances emanate from the king <i viee | 

tion being made of the consent or even the | 

barons or other great possessors of ficfs. — Wate = } 

legislation, royalty evidently. isolates and frees “fron 

feudal aristocracy ; it scarcely ever deliberates exeept wih 

counsellors of its own choico, and who hold their commission 

from it alone. . Its independence increases with the extent of 

its, Wer, ~« vps 
‘There is but one kind of acts in which, under this reign, we 

see the interference not only of tho barons, but of 

sons also; and these are procisely the nets| whieh, 

to modern theories, least call for such a concurrence, that is 

to say, acts of peace and war, and all which concerns exter- 

nal relations,People conceive. in ube rae eo 

affairs of this hind appertain to the ro Di fal 

that the collateral powers have no rightol ood thea 

unless very indirectly. Under Philip Je Das 

contrary fact prevailed. The acts which we call Disgitaie 

which regulated at home the condition of ns aod prop 

stties, very frequently emanated from the thar ingen Ba 

when the question was of peace or war, negotiations with 

foreign princes, he often invoked the concurrence of the bat 

ons and other notables of the kingdom. | Practical oer 

and not any particular theory, then decided all thin; 

the king could not make war alone, and as, im a to treat 

with foreigners, he wished to be and to appear supported by 
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his subjects, it. was. necessary that he should prosecute ne 
gtent enterprise of that kind without assuring himself of theit 
good will, aod he called upon them simply becsuse he could 
not dispense with them. te Lon 

Ttwas the same cause which, at this epoch, sometinios intro- 
duced a certain number of deputies of the principal towns 
into, the counsels of the prince. | It has often been asserted 
_ Philip, LEAT y RR ea eee cee the third mmets 

states gon the ke Lae phrase is too gran 

and the fact was not new. ce Saint Louis, as you have 
seen, deputies of towns, whose very names we know, were 
called around the king to deliberate upon certain legislative 
acts. {here are other examples of this... Philip le Bel, then, 
had not the honor of the first call; and, with regard toassem~ 
blies of this kind which occur ander his reign, fir too grout an 
idea of them is formed. ‘These meeting’ were very, brief, al- 
most accidental, without influence upon the general govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and in which deputies of towns, held 
but a very inforion place. 
| The fact thus reduced to its just dimensions, itis true that un- 
der Philip le Bel itbecame more frequentthan ithad:yet been, 

1a,1302, engaged in his great quarrel with Boniface VILL., 
and wishing to. present himself atthe fight.with the support 
of all his subjects, Philip convoked the states goneral, and 
their assembly was held at Paris in the church of Notre 
Dame, from 23d of March to the 10th of April. The 
three orders, the nobility, the clergy, and o certain number 
of deputies from large towns, had seats there. ‘Their delib- 
erations were vary brief; each order merely acedded to the 
desiras-of the king, by writing a letter to the pope. ‘That of 
the burghers is not preserved, and we only know of it from 
the answer of the cardinals, which is addressed,“ ‘fo the 
mayors, sheriffs, freemen, and. consuls,of the communities, 
owns, cities, and boroughs of the kingdom of France.” 

Tn 1304, we find Philip treating with the nobles aud cou 
snons of the seneschal jurisdictions of Toulouse, Cahors, Peri- 

Rbodez, Carcassonne, and Beaneaire, to: obtain subsi- 

dies for his expedition into Flanders. 

1n,1308, he convoked the: states general at ‘Tours to delib- 
erate upon the proceedings of the ‘Templars ; and the canon 
Of Saint Victor the chronicler of the time who gives us most 
details concerning this assembly, speaks thus of it:— 

“The king caused the assemblage at Tours of tbe aoblos 
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and commons of all the Remamerar sharpen cresit sw oct 
He wished, before repaii the pope: 
their counsel ns to what it was desirable to do w ‘he Tess 
plars after their confession. The day was | a 
those who were invited, on the first of the’ 
Easter, (it was that year the 14th of 
wished to act with prudence ; and, that /he® anlght ot Bei com 
sured, he wished to ra beer tire rare en 
of every condition in the kin Accordingly, he not 
only: wished to have the deliberation of the nobles and men 
of learning, but also of the burghers and laymen. ‘Phe latter, 
appearing personally, pronounced, almost with one voice, thet 
the Templars deserved death, —'The rUaseecies of Paris, and 
especially the masters in thiol wea ore expressly required 
to give their sentence, which théy did, by the | fenestrae 
notary, the Sunday aftor Ancansod " 

Wo road also in I Histoire de Languedoc — > 

“Aymar of Poicticrs, count of Valentinois : Odilon de 
Guarin, lord of Tournel; Guarin de Chateaunenf, lord of 
Apchier; Bermont, lord of Uzis and reece ‘Bermank 
Pelet, lord of Alais and Calmont; Amaury, viscount Nar 
bonne; Bernard Jourdain, lord of the isle of Jourdain yasd 
Louis: of Poictiers, ee of Viviers, gave procuration i 
Guillaume de Nogaret, knight of France, to goin their eame 
10 this Leg ‘The prelates of the ince of Narbonse, 
on their part, deputed the bishops\of Magueloane and of B& 
iors, anon levied « tax upon’ the clergy of the country 
for this journey. Finally, they had letters of the kei wes 
at Tours the 6th of May, in the year 1303, to pase 
eschal of Beaucaire to cause the deputies of that town who 
were sent to Tours to be paid by all the inhabitants of the 
town of Bagnols, in the diocese of Uzis.* 

It is almost always, you see, in cases of peace and war, or 
important foreign relations, that these conrocations took place, 
In almost every other part of the government, and 
in what we look upon in the present day as essentially legwe 
lative, neither the deputies ee towns, nor even'the barums mn 

serfered ; the king decided alone. 

Such under this reign was the development of royalty, 
considered ina legislative point of view. ‘There is here a 


: 7 
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* John, canon of Saint Victor, 
Nangis, p. 61 
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valid 
melrotihe iversity of dando it finally 
the most part at ithout. the con- 
essors of fiels 5 neath i onl eben 
fiefs or aie burghers to concur with it, it is 
oe neuiyens motives entirely foreign to oe internal government of 
the country, from purely political and necessities. 
‘The judicial power ol royalty at the same received a 
development of the same ki 
You will recollect the Senile whieh T have given of the 
judicial system of — Its Salsa principle, as 
yak know, was the judgment by peers, the vassals judging 
a ec tealbsatan toate Nwataabale rls of their. common 
Scie You have seen that this principle was found to 
be well nigh impracticable: the vassals were so isolatod. 
such strangers to one another; thero were so few relations 
and common jnterests between them, that. it was very difli- 
cult to collect them in order that they might judge amon, 
themselves. They came not, and when some did come, it 
was the suzerain who arbitrarily selected them, That opie: 
and beautifal barr the intervention of the country, there- 
fore, incessantly fell into ue, from the most powerful of 
omaeri from its Y inopplisbilt 
We have. seen another i yatem, SF a rise in its 
ecaahe of a judicial order, ot a Sree tem pls 
voted to the administration of justice. 
change which, in this respect, was broug! te ans ieee the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century, and of which | spoke 
while we were occupied with few 
on Son reaor thirteenth bea Psy then, royalt had at 
its dis; real, magistrates, under the names of senes- 
chals, provosis, dc. It is true, these magistrates 
very often did not judge alone ; they called upon some of the 
mon ot the place to give judgment with them. ‘This was a 
reminiscence, a remnant of the judicial interrention of so 
ciety; and L have cited many texts of Beaumanoir, amon, 
others. Which formally sanction this Sonate: Those aso 
dental assessors. of magistrates, whom Soarvoulladineele 


* See Lectures 10 and 11, iu the preeent volun, 












Sheree 
judges, o j 
a class of ny solely occupied: wink: 
and written feb and who 
bailiffs, or of jugeurs associated wit siliffs, 
almost exclusive posseasion of the admini 
‘This was the class of lawyers; and sfter ha 
for some time, in part at least, from | a 
by all, or almost all, coming from the bourg 
Once instituted in this way, in 
power, and separated from all others, 
could not fail to become an’ admi: a 
hands of royalty against the only oe! rear sit 
had/to fear, the feudal aristocracy and nite ty naaree | 
happened, and it is under the reign of voy le! 
see it engaging with distinction in that grea ‘ 
has held so important a place in our Miner! aa 
the lawyers rendered immense services, not 
throne, but to the country; for itwas an 
abolish, or‘almost to abolish, the feudal and the 


power from the government of the state, in order tos 
for them the power to which that governmel o 
the pebliege) wer, Sue’yw (pene was doubtless the 


dition, the an Tedlaporiabte preliminary of all the others, — 
atthe same time, the class of rs, from its 

terrible and fatal instrument or tk base Not. 
many occasions take not into consideration the ri 
real rights of the clergy and the proprietors, | 
© government in general and in judicial affairs in " 
it laid down and established principles contrary to 
The history of the opach which nc w occupies us 
indisputable proof of this. It is after St. Louis, under Philip 
le Hardi, that we see the commencement of those extraordi« 
hnry commissions, those judgments by commission, whielt 
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have since so often saddened and sullied our annals. The 
soneschals, bailiffs, jagdurs, and other judicial officers, ther 
nominated by the king, were not for life; he dismissed them 
at will, and even selected them on particular occasion 
and according to bspeayy Ul see a recollection of 
the feudal! courts, where, in fact, the suzerain almost arbi+ 


seding him oxorcine 90 
ingdomn.” 


+ Giitlauene do Nungin, Oovtw PAIL Aud yx 09. 
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In 1278, after 4 strugyle, the aceount of which wil be 
found in all. histories of France, Pierre de la Brosse suc 
cumbed; he was sentenced by a commission of 
the duke of Burgundy, the duke of Brabant, and. ‘count: 
of Artois, and was nanged on the Piialives sincere 
cution so secret, so unjust, that his crime and the legal 
grounds: of his vocdantadie are still unknown. Here ix 
sea acase of the feudal aristocracy revenging ae 

and hanging a parvenu. 

“Pbout 1301, Philip le Bel engaged uw a quarrel with, Bor 
nard de Saisset, pat of Pamiers, legate of Boniface VIII. 
He set ens him bis fa wyers, Pierre ‘Floue, Enguerrand de 

; Guillaume de Nogaret. The iprosecution against 
the bil op of Pamiers is a pattern of iniqi city mae 
have not time to speak of it in detail, » Itis a case of royalty 
sustaining its political struggle against the clergy by the 
hand of the cama and at the apa of fi, accused 


party. 
From 1307 to 1310 the prosecution of the 


1909 to 1311 the 88 instituted against the | of 

Boniface VIII,, offer upon a larger scale a renewal of the 

same facts. It is always the lawyers, tho judicial commis: 

sioners, putting justice at the service of Balen and atthe or 

ders of royalty. had 
Philip le Bel died; the chance turned; fevdaari 

rare ihe ascendant: Wo to he — ater sie 

1315, Enguerran farigny, one of tl eres 

was in his turn judged by a commission of and hung, 

the 30th of April, at Montfaucon, after the most: ae 

cedure and the most absurd accusations. C atti 
‘Thus the history of the judicial order, s 

is a series of continual reactions between the feudal 

racy and the clergy on the ong hand, and the lawyers 

other. Each apelin ae judged in its turn, according which te 

tem, and by bitrary, violent prosecutions which 

lawyers we introduced, and which they had partly 

from the Roman law, from: the oceliatzal Jaw, and’ iron) 

perverted feudal customs, and partly invented bier 


sion, as might be neces: aie 

Is not this the Haiepaectlath of despotisin into the sami 
tration of justice? Is it not clear that, under the judicial ax 
under the “Toglalattve relation, royalty at this se took an 
immense step in the direction of absolute power? 
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‘Thero is a third, which I hall merely point outs. it ooh 
opi le Bel togatedi taihimealf th of taxing, even 
iP a 
beyond his domains, and more especially by the medium of 
he coinage. ‘The right of coining money, as you know, did 
be oe exclusively to royalty ; most of the possessors of 


possessed it, aud more than eighty of 
mn ny ane i the time of St, Louis. Under Philip 
ts Bel was gradually concentrated, although as yot 
incomplete in the hands of the king. He bought is from 
some of the lords, usurped it) from others, and soon found 
himself, as regards the coinage, if not absolutely the sole 
master, at loast in a condition to, give the law throughout the 
kingdom. There was here a convenient andtempting way of 
taxingthe subject. Philip made use of it largely, wildly. The 
alteration of coin appears almost every year in his rei, 
out pair eek ie <a him — regan to 
coin, the subject) is ment: ye 
He did not, however, confine himself to this, pspertbirer 
ing his subjects arbitrarily ; sometimes by expross subsidies, 
sometimes by taxes phn provisions, sometimes by measures: 
which affected internal or: or heheh ern been 
procured large resources. He did not succeed in 
any regular right for the benefit of royalty; in getti = 
oa that it belonged to cri to tax its people at will ; 
not even Taise & gon ad systematic pretension ; 
he left precedents for kinds of arbitrary imposition, pa in 
Chis ‘way opened that fatal to MICCOSSOTHS 
It cannot be misunde: that in a logislative relation, ina 
judicial relation, and with regard to taxes, that is to say, inthe 
three essentinl clomonts of all government, royalty at this 
epach took the character of absolite power; « character 
which, 1 repent, was never acknowledged ‘ssa right, and 
which did not completely provail as a fact, for’ resistance 
arose évery moment and at all points of society, but which 
was not the less dominant in practical application, ax in the 
—~ hysiogmomy of the institution. — 
je death of Philip le Bel, and in the interval whieh 
Bee ull the axtinttion of his family, and the accession of 
Philip de Valois, that ia to say, under the reigns of his three 
oa) Lotte le Hutin, Philip Je Long, and les le Bel, a 
strong reaction broke out against all these usurpations or now 
oretensions of royalty, i: did not even wait tll the death of 
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Philip [V.; in 1314, that is, in the last year of his reign 
many associations were formed to resist Arte Amid 
up thelr designs and their engagements in’ iH 
We, the nobles and commons ‘of 

selves, for the countries of Vermandois, | "Posen 
La Ferre, Corbie, and for all the nobles and commons of Bux 
qundy, and forall ourallies and sssociates within the limitsol 
the kingdom of France, to all who shall see and hear thes 
presents, health. It is known prior tr brten all’ wal cera 
cellent and puissant prince, our dea’ 
ble lord Philip, by the grace of God got fila Hayes 
and imposed various taxes, subsidies, undue exactions, 
ciations of the coinage, whereby and by several other 
which have been done, the nobles and commons have been 
sorely aggrieved and impoverished, and great evils have ex- 
sued and are still taking place. Nor does it a ir that, 00 
the other hand, these things have turned out to the howor and 
profit of the kin; ay his kingdom, nor to the common bened 
imvany way. We have at various times devoutly requested, 
and humbly supplicated the said lord king to discontinue and 
utterly put an end to shese grievances, ®at he has not attended 
to our entreaties, And just lately, in apd ser do 13h, 
the said king has made undue demands upon the nobles and 
commons of the kingdom, and unjust subsidies which he hes 
hewn by force to levy; these things we cannot conseien- 

ly submit to, for thereby wo shall lose our honors, frus- 
chive nd liberties, both we and those who shall come afer 
us. Wherefore, wo the said nobles and commons, for our 
ess our relations nnd allies, and others 

dom of France, as above set forth, have sworn and prom- 
P= by our oaths, for ourselves and our successors, to the 
countries of Auxerre and ‘Ponnerre, to the nobles anil ¢om- 
mons of the said countries and their allies and associates 
that we will aid them at our own cost, to the best of ourabil- 
ity in resisting the said undue subsidy ofthis year, and all other 
unjust exactions and innovations, made or 16 be made by the 
king of France now and to come, upon us and our succes 
sors. Always provided, that in doing so we preserve entire 
sud unimpaired all lawful obedience, fealty, and 
swora or not sworn, and all other rights justly dae from us 
und our successors tothe king of Prance and his successors 


 Boalainv.lliers, Lettres sur les anciens parlenens, © ify 2931. 
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‘There'are in the archives of the kingdom, in the Tréser 
des chortes, in the ease entitled ) des nobles, sovernl 
other acts of similar associations of the same epoch—namely, 
those of Burgundy, of the counties of Auxerre and of ‘Ton. 
nerré, of Beauvaisis, of the county of Ponthieu, of Cham 
pagne, of Artois, andof Fores. Can we-conceivea stronget 
and more official protest against the turn that Philip le Bel 
had given'to royalty? " 

‘This protest was not without effect. The time presser, 
and I caniiot describe to you in detuil the struggle entered in- 
to, under the sons of Philip'le Bel, between royalty and the 
feudal aristocracy. But let us look atthe following ordinance 
of Lovia le Hutin, given in’ 1315, almost immediately after his 
accession, and which is nothing more than a redressing of the 
grievances of the aristocracy. You will there see what wus 
the extent and momentary efficacy of the reaction: 

“ Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, 
&c., to all present and to come: the nobles of the di ot 
Burgundy, of the bishoprics of Langres, and Ostun, and’ of 
the county of Fores, for themselves, the ecclesiastics and 
commons of the said districts, bave complained to us that 
since the time of the lord Saint Louis, our great-grandfather, 
the ancient franchises, liborties, usages, and customs of the 
said countries, been infringed upon in various cases and 
in Various ways, and that various grievances and unjust inno~ 
vations bave been introduced and attempted to be introduced 
there by the f our predecessors and our own officers, 
to the great grief, injury, and prejudice of the said districts, 
and they have transmitted to us articles setting forth a portion 
of the said alleged grievances, which articles are berein con- 
taided, and they have supplicated us to apply a fitting remedy, 
We who desire peace, and are anxious to promote the wel 
fare of our subjects, having maturely deliberated and taken 
counsel upon the said alleged grievances and innovations, 
have ordered, and do order, of our royal and undoubted mu- 
thority, the following—thiat is to say’ 

“The first article given in to us fins thus: * It is required 

hat persons may not, ona charge of erime, proceed ist 
the said nobles, by mere denunciation, or on mere suspick 

flor jadge, nor condetin ‘them by inquiry, unless they them- 
#elyes consent theréto, Ina case where the oy jon is 
great and notorious, Jet’ the suspected person remain in the 


*astle of his ‘seignenr for forty days, or twice forty diys, or 
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thrice, at the utmost, and if within that period mo of © accuse 

Fea OER. pes Hoeevedclediea beens 

ive fe.’ We sant shies eneapt ices eeeeaee guilt 
the party is so manifest and usdoubted that the 

should of in ora, subor iy. APPAY eS aSee aan “ 

the trial by battle, it may be resorted 10, as in former times. 
* The second art 
‘The third article is ae See 

men, and their subjects, be not com to 

war, or other, unless th science 5 











“The fifth article is this; *Jtem, that the kin, 
ple levy no penalty higher, in the case of a 
Hyres tourndis, and in the case.of one cf the common. sort, 
of more than sixty sols tournois.' We grantthis, and onder 
that it be as an invariable custom; such cases being ex- 
cepted, as, from some horrible atrocity, do not come 
within the ordinary rule; these cases shall be decided pan 
by those to whom the cognizance appertains. 

“ The sixth article is this: * J¢em, that the said nobles 
resort to arms whenever they please, and make war upon. 
other.’ We grant them the use of arms and private warfare 
in the manner observed in former times. Wo will inquire is- 
to the mode in which it was carcied on then, and this mode 
we will declare and have adhered to. 

«The seventh article is this: ‘tem, let not the king sum- 
mon from among the said nobles those who are not his met, 
and if such be summoned, let them not be bound to attend ; 
for the barons cannot serve the king, nor their owa men, if 
the king takes away from them those who should be always 
ready to attend them!’ We will ascertain the custom in thie 
respect, and have it observed. 

“The eighth article is this: ‘ Let the king order bis jus 
uciaries not to interfere in the lands and es where the 
nil nobles and ecclesiastics have customary high and low 
justice, Let the said nobles and ecclesiastics administe! 
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justice there in all cases, except in that of appeal duly made 
to the king or his people, by reason of default of trial, or 
ill judgment.’ We grant this, reserving such cases a8 apper- 
tain tous of right, as judge in the last, resort and supreme 
sovereign. 

ms ny ninth and es articles are: ‘ Jéem, pes 
pat the coinage in the same state, as to weight h 
that it was in the time of the lord Saint louis, and so main- 
tain it perpetually, The silver mark was then worth fifty- 
two tournois,  Jtem, that the king do not prevent 1 
free circulation of money in his kingdom, or out of it.’ We 
reply that we coin money, of the same weight and 
alloy as under Saint Louis, and we promise that we will con- 
tinue to do so. 

“ The eleventh varticle is shis = * That the nobles, eccle- 
sisstics, and commoners be not summoned nor compelled to 
attend out of their estates, or provostries, or wherover they 
live, unless in case of appeal by reason of refusal of trial, or 
ill judgment ; and let not the nobles be tried except by their 


equals.’ We grant this in all cases, except such as are 
reserved to our court, by reason of our royal, sovereignty, 
and which cases it appertains to our bailiffs, provosts, and ser- 
geants to take cognizance of, And if these do other thar 
ince, we will punish them and make them mahio reparation, 


to the nobles being tried by other nobles, their peers 
we will inquire into Sacment ie respect, and 80 cans 
for the future. 

“The twelfth article is this 7‘ dtem, several sergeants sad 
officials of the king, who for their misdeeds had upon inquiry 
been condemned in penalties, and ordered to lose their offices 
forever, have been restored to their places ; we require that 
these be once more removed, and made to pay the penalties 
eijoiged’ againas them, and that, those who put them back 
into their offices be punished; and that for the future no 
sorgeant ordered to be permanently dismissed the king’ 
vice be reinstated.’ We grant this, and order that the thing 
complained of never occur again; and we will send persons 
into the provinces to examine into the matter, and put the 
sorgeants upon a proper footing. 

"The fhiteoub Tarticle i. this: ‘Jtem, thot the king 
forthwith send into the said districts. persons to inquire-into 
he grievances which the king, his predecessors and their 
poe have inflicted upon the saat nobles, their men 
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a tho said ecclesiastics, 
‘their rights, customs, | 
Pineoaee: and Kemet, end | ‘w 
ances there may be not her 
sjudice of those concerned.’ Wi 
fourteenth article is this: * J 










And we command Ill our sencschals, bailiffs, ‘p 
other officers, and ministers” whatsoever, | ‘tor 
said ordinances without delay or im 4 
that we bear no ill-will to the sni nobles, OF at ny 
for the alliances they have ‘hitherto formed 10 
solves, and that we and our successors: will never 
unjust demand upon them or their successors. 
greater surety of these nforosnid tings, we 
set our seals, . 

“Given in the Wood of Vincennes, 
1315, in the month of April” 


We find, under Louis le Hutin, nine™ re cr 
the same kind, given for the benefit of the m 
of the other provinces. » <n 


After such « struggle, and one which led to such’ 
royalty must have found itself, and, in fact, did” 
very much weakened. It had set aside all 


invaded all powers ; instead of being a principle’ o 
and peace in society, it had become a principle of 
and war. It arose from this attempt, far less Hib 
frequently contested and resisted, than it had been under the 
more prudent and more legal reigns of Philip Augustas and 
Saint is. 

At the same time, a new cause of enfecblement to royalty 
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arose, the uncertainty of the succession to the throne. You 
know that, at the death of Louis le Hutin, who lek the 
queen, Clemence, pregnant, the question was raised as te 
whether women had a right to succeed to the crown—the 
question which it has been pretended to solve by the Salic 
law. It was decided in 1316 in favor of Philip le Long ; 
it arose again in 1328, at the death of Charlos To Bel, and 
was then disputed between powerful rivals, each capable 
of maintaining his rights or pretensions, At the end of the 
fendal period, royalty therefore found itself attacked in two 
quarters—with regard to the order of succession, and with 
regard to the nature of iss power. birt ins further 
needed to compromise a power already res joubtless, 
but which had extricated itself with great difficulty from 
the first. crises of its. formation ? » Accordingly, this institu- 
tion, this foree, which we have just seen increase and de- 
velop itself almost without interruption, from Louis le Gros 
to Philip le Bel, appears to os, at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, tottering, dilapidated, and in a condition 
much resembling decay. ‘The decay was not real; the 
principle of life in the heart of French ‘was too 
energetic, too fertile, to perish in this way. It is very true, 
however, that the fourteenth century saw the commencement 
for it,of & period of reverses and depression, from which the 
most laborious efforts were scarcely ablo'to raise it, Bot 
this period belongs not to the epoch which at present occu- 
pies us; as you are aware, it is at the endof the feudal 
period, that is, at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that we must stop. 

on ian brought to this point the history of royalty, und 


its part in civilization of our country. In our next lee- 
ture, I shall touch upon the history of the third estate, and 
~ prone eating’ the rer interval. r ee 
view of the progressive development o| three 
cloments which have concurred to the formation of our 


oT 
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eect epee a oe monarchy. ri Sal astonrae 

carried this victory, and accompli this revolution, the 
third estate pursues a new one; severiodalibaral this) nique, 
absolute power, which it had so greatly contributed to/estab- 
lish, undertakes to change pure monarchy into soil 
monarchy, and equally succeeds in it, 

ete under whatever aspect it is bree whether 
werstudy the progressive formation of society, orthat of the 
government in France, the third estate is an: fact in 
our history, It is the most Lon oni \the forces which 
have presided at our civilization, 

This Het is not only immense, it ie now, sud without 
example in istory of the world ; until moder Europe, 
until France, ‘nothing resembling the history of the: third 
estate is visible. [wall rapidly before:you the principal 
nations of: Asin and ancient Europe: you will see in their 
destinies almost all the great facts: petites have agitated our 
own ; you will see there the mixture: of various, races, the 
conquest of a nation by # nation, conquerors established over 
the conquered, profound name beens = between classes, frequent 
vicissitudes in the forms of government and: the extent of 
power. Nowhere will you encounter class of society baer 
setting f forth low, ae at contemned, almost i 
its crs a itself by a cominued pret me re 


a itself from epoch to epoch, suc+ 
bere invades " absorbs all hori am a ie pits 


wealth, rights, influence, changes the nature of society, the 
nature of government, and at last becomes so, predominant 
ops may call it the country itbelf.. More than once, in 

Cs atalig herr eneorty cnt sense Se Forage reg 
social state me _ the same as those of the eae 
occupies us ; ey are mere appearances. [wi e 
before you the four or five greatest nations of Asia ; sacle 
find thst « they offer nothing -esembling the fact which I now 
point out to you. 

Indios, for example, foreign invasions, the passage and 
establishment of various races on the same soil, are frequently 
fepeuted. What isthe result? ‘Che permanence of castes 
‘was not alfevted; society remained divided into distinct and 
alin jeable classes. ‘T'hore is po invasion of one 
eet no general abolition of the im of castes 
Flo of one among them. After India, take China, 
‘here also history shows many conquests analogous to that 
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of modern Europe by the Germans; moe: than once bar 
barous juerors were established amidsta nation of con 
quered people. What was the consequence #. The conquered 
almost absorbed the conquering, and immoveability was still 
the predominant character of the country. Look at the 
‘Turks and their history in Western Asia; the separation of 
the coaquerors and the conquered remained invincible. Ik 
was not in the'power of any class of sean) of oe 
of history, to abolish this first effect of conquest. 
of Asia Minor, of the portion of Europe which the ‘Dorks 
invaded, is at present almost what it was at the outset of the 
invasion. In Persia, analogous events followed one another’ 
various races collected and mingled; they only ended an 
immense, insurmountable anarchy, which Rete lasted for 
centuries, without the social state of the country Bere on 
without there being any movement and progress, without 
being able to distinguish any development of civilization. 
I only) present to. you very gonoral, vary cursory views: 
but the great fact I seek is there shown sufficiently 5 you will 
not find, in all the history of Asiatic nations, despite the 
similitude of certain events and of some external, 
ances, you will not find, I say, any thing which resembles 
what happened in Europe in the history of the third estate. 
Let us appronch ancient Europe, Greck and Roman Bu- 
rope ; at the first instant you will think you recognise some 
analogy; do not deceive Spears it is: only-external, and 
the resemblance isnot real; there also there ae 
of the third estate, and of its destiny in modern 
need not detain you with ihe history of the Greek "pai 
they evidently offer no analogous feature. The 
which, to intelligent minds, at all resembles the pe a 
the burghers against the feudal aristocracy, is that of the 
plebeians andthe patricians of Rome; they have been more 
than once compared. It is an entirely false comparison, 
and before I say why it is so, soe the following simple: and 
striking proof. ‘The struggle between the Roman 
and patriclans commenced from the eradle of the 
It. was not, as it was with us in the middle ages, a pico 
the slow, difficult, incomplete development of s class long far 
inferior in power, wealth, and credit, which gradually extends, 
elevates itself, and ‘ends. by engaging in an actual combat 
with the superior class, ‘The plebeians Shad ina he 
patricians atonce, from the origin of the state. 


ai 
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slear in itself, and the fine researches of Niebuhr have fully 
explained it. Niebubr has wie in his History of Rome, 
hat the straggle Sen ewan inst the patricians was 
uot the progressive and laborious enfranchisement of a class 
fora time debased and miserable, but a consequence, 
and, a8 it were, a prolongation of the war of conquest, the 
effort of tho aristocracy of the cities conquered by Rome to 
participate in the rights of the conquering uristocracy. 

‘The plebeian families were the principal fainilicw: of the 
conquered populations ; transpl: to Rome, ey, 
defeat, i in an inferior position, they were not the loss aristo- 
cratic, rich families, surrounded with clients recently powerful 
in, their city, and capable, at once, of disputing for power 
with their conquerors, Assuredly there is snaking! here which 
resembles that slow, obscure, painful Iabor, of the modem 
bourgeoisie, escaping with infinte trouble from the heart of 
ae or from a condition ee es apn 
a em ig centuries, not to iti 
bat fo songer ei xine. So en 

a new nec hitherto without | ‘example 


in all Burope, in Italy, in Spain, ia Germany, in England, as 
well as in France, = lobo bervostiane beon 
et 


rating: 
ete 
cedlaanesuaseys ‘The. 
snd wader that name, Were far from 


_— = 





vertain  privile, of certain uuliar exemptions, for 
i; nie such a inated or such a town, 


henefit_ of suc! 


of inerony its magistrates, and, as it were, of 
itself; they freed the inhabitants of certain places: 
or such a tex, from such or such a service ; they made them 
such or such a promise ; the concossions are excessively 
various, but they confer no political independence. Lastly, 
there are acts which constitute corporations, properly so 
called, that is to say, which recognise or confer upon ine 
habitants the right of confederating, of promising each 
reciprocal succor, fidelity, assistance ageinst every 
enterprise or violence ; of nominating their magi of 
meeting, of deliberating, in a word, of exercising withil 
their walls a kind of sovereignty, a soverei an 
to that of the possessors of fiefs in the intorior of their domains. 

You see these aro three classes of distinct facts; 
which show essentially different municipal ms. Well, 
this difference which is manifested in the official documents” 
of the twelfth century, is likewise found in history, in events; 
and by observing them, we arrive at the same results as by 
reading the charters and diplomas. “a2 

And first, it will be recollected that | spoke of the 
ance of the Roman municipal system in many towns 4 
invasion of the barbarians. i is @ point at TS 
nised that tie Roman municipal system did not with» 
the empire, I have shown it to you still living and active 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, particularly i 
cities of southern Gaul, which was far more Roman than, 
northern Gaul. We equally find it in the-ninth, 
eleventh centuries. M. Raynonard, in the latter half « 
second volume of his Histoire du Droit Municipal en France, 
has placed this fact beyond doubt. He. has, collected: from 
epoch to epoch, for a large number of towns, amen others, 
for those of Perigueux, Bourges, Marseilles, Arles, | , 


Narbonne, Nimes, Metz, Paris, Rheims, &c., the @ a 
tunicipal system in uninterrupted vigor from the to 


ua 
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the twelfth century. When, therefore, at this Inst opoch, that 

movement which characterizes it was brought about in 
7 situation of the Copa ecrveriiee ing to be done 
for these towns, already in possession of a muni system, 
if not similar to that which was about to pare elem icon 
suflicing for the noeds of the population. Accordingly, there 
aro many towns whose names are not met with in the com- 
munal charters of the twelfth century, and which did not the 
Jess enjoy the chief municipal institutions and liberties, 
sometimes even under the name of commune, (communitas,) 
as the town of Arles, for instance. [hese are evidently 
Roman municipalities which had, survived the empire, and 
had no need of an act of the new powers to recognise or 
create them, 

It is perfectly true that, fromthe eighth to the end of the 
oleventh century, the existence of these municipalities ap- 
pears cadpg: very confusedly in history. What is there 
to be surprised at in this? In this confasion and obscurity 


here is nothing peculiar to the towns or the municipal sys- 


tem. In the ninth and tenth centuries, foudal society itself, 
that society of conquerors, of masters of power and of the 
soil, has no history; it is Iinposaiblé 10\follom the thread) of 
its destinies. Property was then so much abandoned to the 
chances of force, institutions were so ill secured, so little 
regular, all things were a prey to an anarchy so agitated, that 
‘no concatenation, no. historicsl perspicuity can be found. 
History requires some order, some sequence, some light; it 
exists upon no other condita Tn the ninth and tenth con- 
turios there was neither order, sequence, nor light, for any 
class of facts, or for any condition of society ; 0 reigned 
everywhere, and it is only at the ead of the tenth century 
bat feudal society escapes from it, and really becomes a 
aubject for history. How-could it be otherwise for the muni+ 
cipal society, far more weak and obscure? Many of the 
Roman municipalities subsisted, but without pron omen m 
any genoral event, without leaving any trace. We therefore 
need not be surprised at the silence which the rare monu- 
ments and miserable chroniclers of this epoch observe with 
regard to them. ‘This silence arises from the general state 
of society, and not from the entire absence of institutions, of 
municipal existence, The Roman municipality perpetuated 
iteolf in. the samo way that the feudal society formed itself, 
in tho midst of universal night and anarchy. 








rthrew this great. othe ° 
Seatisked emacinets eesti nt 
their strong castles. The social preponderance 


cities to the country districts, A population 
ployed upon the cultivation of the estates soon | 
selves around the castles. ‘The new 
all the same destiny; many remai on leita 
poor and obscure; others bie ree Paes Fp, 
gress of fixednoss, of 
wants; new wants prov <4 2 ia more seid 
Inbor. ‘The population assombled around the « 
the only one which worked. We do not seo it 
and exclusively attached, in the state of colout or 
to the cultivation of the earth, Industry, commerce, reasi« 
mated and extended themselves, They fe und scien 
in some places, from a nvultitude of various and 
causes, Some of those agglomerations of population whieh 
formed themselves around castles, in the domains of the pos 
sessors of Gefs, became great burghs or towns. After a cer 
tain time, the possessors of the domains amidst which 
were situated acknowledged that they profited from 
prosperity, and had an. interest in aiding its development; 
they then granted them certain favors, o 
which, without remoring them from feudal 
out conferring ‘a true independence upon them, had atl | the 
aim and effect of attracting the population thither, aad of ii 
creasing wealth. And in their ‘ure the more numerous 
population, the greater riches, demanded and led to more efli- 
cacions favors, to more extensive concessions. ‘The collec 
De of oo are full of oer of thecal 
sole influence of the course of things to the boroughs 
und towns of new creation, and whose independence did got 
extend beyond these more or less precarious concessions, 
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¥ seck an example which shall mako tho fuct which I have 
just described thoroughly understood ; I find none more ap- 
plicable than that of the colonies. What did men do when 
they aimed at founding colonies? They conceded lands, 
privileges, to men who established themselves there, enga- 
ging themselves for a certain number of years, and on pay 
ment of a fixed rent.. This is precisely what frequently 
happened in the country districts, around the castles, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, 

We see a large number of possessors of fiefs conceding 
lands and privileges to all those who established ther 
in the towns situated in their domains.’ They there gained 
not only an increase of revenue, but also an increase of mas 
terial strength. The inhabitants of these boroughs and towns 
were bound to.certain military services: towards their lord ; 
we find the citizens at a very early period murching to war, 
generally (ear ms around their priests. «In 1094, 1 an ex- 
pedition of Philip I, agninst the castle of Brehorval— 

“The priosts led their parishioners with their banners.” 

In 1108, atthe death of Philip L— 

“ A popular community,” says Orderic Vital, “ was estab- 
lished in’ France by the bishops; in such n way that the 
priests ac ied the king to battle and) sieges, with ban- 

and all the parishioners.” 

According to Suger : 

“The corporations of the parishes of the country took part 
in the siege of Thoury, by Louis le Gros." 

In 1119, after the repulse of Brennoville. the following 
counsel was given to Louis le Gros : 

* Let the bishops and counts, and all the powerful mon of 
thy kingdom, repair to thee, and let the priests with all their 
parishioners go with thee where thoushalt order them. . - . 

“ The king resolved to do all these things... he sent out 
prompt messengers, and sent his edict to the bishops. ‘They 
willingly obeyed him, and threatened to anathematize the 
priests of their diocese, with their parishioners, if they did 
not hasten to join themselves, at about the time fixed, to the 
expedition of the king, and if they did not fight the rebel Nor- 
mans with all their strength. 

“The people of Burgundy and of Berry, of Auvergae 
td of the country of Sens, of Paris, and of Orleans, of Saint 
Quentin and of Beauvais, of Laon and of Etampes, and many 
others, like wolves, rashed greedily upon their prey. . . 
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“The bishop of Noyon, and ho: 


went to this expedition; and 

in which they held tho Normans, 

ant he ee 
tue of a Divine permission, to pillage the sacred 
Opler Uvasty incoouealiagin i 

way, and to animate them their 

chem all * 


things.’ co = Odea 
This need of increasing the logic followed then 


to war was indisputably one of the principal motives which 





consequently 
ceding of privileges which alone could attract P 
ants. These very incomplete privileges, dictated j 
personal interest, incessantly violated, often revo! | oe, 
I repeat, constitute true corporations invested with an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, nominating their magistrates, and al- 
most governing themselves ; but they contributed none the 
less ay to the general formation of that new class: 
which, at a later period, became the third estate. 

I now come to the third of these origins, to that which M- 
‘Thierry has so well pointed out/and developed ; that ist 
say, the violent struggle of re ber: against the lords. 
This is a source of the borow; ly so called, and one 
of the most efficacious ee of the formation of the think 
estate. The vexations which the lords put upon the inbablt- 
ants of the boroughs and towns situated in their domaine 
were of daily occurrence, often of an atrocious chamelet 
immensely irritating ; security was wanting even more thar 
liberty. With the progress of wealth, the attempts: at re- 
sistance became more frequent and more energetic. The 
twelfth century saw the insurrection of the citizens break 
forth in a thousand directions ; they formed into) petty Weal 
confederations to defend themsvlves aguinst the violence of 
their lords, and to obtain guarantees. ‘Thence srose aa I~ 
finity of petty wars, some torminated by the ruin of the citi< 
zens, others by treaties which, under the name of communal 
vhariers, conferred upon many boroughs and towns a kind of 
intra muros sovereignty, then the ouly possible guarantee for 
security and liberty. 1 ~ 

As these concessions were the result of bey 
were generally more extensive and efficacious | those 
which I just spoke of. It was, accordingly, to the straggle 
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at the sword’s point that must be attributed. the formation of 
the strongest and most glorious. boroughs, thase which have 
taken a ea in history. You know, hhowover, that they 
did not preserve their political i 

their condition ended by being very similar tothat of other 
owns which had not carried on the same combats. 

. Such are the three origins of the French bourgeoisie; of 
sho third estate. 1. The Roman municipal system, which 
continued to exist in a large number of towns. 2. ‘The ag- 
glomeration of population which was naturally formed. upon 
the estates of many of the lords, and which, by the sole in- 
fluence of increasing wealth, by the need which lords 
had of their services, successively obtained concessions, 
privileges, which, without giving them @ political existence, 
still ensured the development of their prospority, and conse- 
quently of their social importance. 3. Finally, the corpo- 
ration, properly so called—that is to say, the boroughs and 
towns which, iy force of arms, by a struggle of ter OF 


less duration, wrested from their lords 1 considerab! 4 es 


of the sovereignty, and constituted petty republics of 
Here we have the true character of the municipal move- 
ment in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; here it is seon 
in all its truth, far more various and extensive than it is gener- 
ally represented. We shall now penetrate into the interior 
of the different kinds of corporations which I have described 
to you; we shall apply ourselves to distinguish them one 
from another, and to determine, with some precision, what 
was the municipal system, in the municipalities of Roman 
origin, in the boroughs which possessed simplo privileges 
conceded by the lords, or in the true corporations by 
war and conquest. We shall thus arrive at a very serious 
and one which, in my opinion, is very much neg- 
fected; at the question what essential difference exists br- 
tween the ancient Roman municipality and the corporation 
#f the middie ages. Doubtless, there was Roman munici- 
pality in the boroughs at the middle ages, and it is by far too 
generally overlooked. But it is also true, that in the middle 
ages there was brought about, even in the towns of Roman 
igin, a considerable change, a true revolution, which gave 
haractor, another tendeucy to their municipal sys- 
first, and in a fow words, point out what has oc- 
curred to me as being the essential difference : the predom- 
inant characteristic of Raman municipality was aristocracy; 
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the predominant characteristic of the modern corporation wae 
democracy. This is the result to which we shall be led by 
an attentive examination of this question. 

In a word, when we shall have thoroughly studied, on the 
one hand, the formation of the boroughs and cities of the 
middle ages, and on the other their interior system, we shall 
follow the vicissitudes of their history from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century, during the course of the feudal pe- 
riod; we shall endeavor to determine the principal revolu- 
tions to which they were subjected during that period, and 
what they were at the commencement, and what they were 
atthe end. We shall then have « somewhat complete and 
precise idea of the origin and early destinies of the French 
third estate. 
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SEVENTEENTH LECTURE. 


‘Why it is important never to loos of the origins 
iat —1, ‘Towns in which the Roman een 
tho documents 


" petunted— 
y, erected into 
ia Gatinaie—3, 
meaning of thie 
‘communal revolution of the elnventh eontary—Birth 

lation. , 

1 nore you will not for a moment lose sight of the 
question which occupies us at this moment; it is not only 
formation and the first development of the boroughs, but 
formation and the first development of the third estate. The 
distinction is important, and I insist upon it here for many 
reasons. 


the resolt has been errors in the manner in which the facts 
have been presented. Some historians, for example, hare 
seen, especially in the third estate, the portion derived from 
the officers of the king, lawyers, various magistrates, and 
they have said that the third estate had always been closely 
united to the crown, and that it had always sustained its 

» Shared its fortune ; that their progress has always 
oo and simultanoous. Others, on the contrary, 
have almost exclusively considered the third estate in the 
boroughs, properly so called; in those boroughs, those towns 
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the predominant characteristie 
democracy. ‘This is the result 
an attentive examination of this 
In a word, when we shall have: 
one hand, the formation of the bd 
middle , and on the other 
follow the vicissitudes of their 
the fourteenth century, during a ¢ 
riod; we shall endeavor to determiie: 
tions to which they were subjected 
what they were at the commencement, 


atthe end, We shall then have 
precise idea of the origin and catty 
third esiate. 
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formed by means of insurrection against tho in orden 
to escape from their tyranny... These have en that the 
shird estate claimed all the national liberties ; that tad 
always been in a struggle, not only against the feudal 
racy but against the royal power, Ai ‘as men have 
thus given such or such an extent to the third estate, 
according as have particularly considered such or such 
of its primitive elements, they have deduced from it conc 
ing its true history and the part which it has 7 
history, consequences absolutely different, and. 
complete, eraly erroneous. ++ 

ul 


Ta fine, the distinction upon which I’ insist alone ee 
plains an evident fact in our history. By the sion of 
all, the boroughs, properly so called, these inde) half 


sovereign towns nominating their officers, having almost the 
right of peace and war, often even coining: money—these 
towns, I say, have gradually lost their privileges, their gran- 
deur, their communal existence. Dating from the fourteenth 
century they have been progressively effaced ; and nt the 
same time, during this decay of the boroughs, the think e 
tate developed itself, acquired more wealth and importance, 
daily played a groater part in the state. It was then necer 
sary that it should imbibe Lifo and strength from other sources 
than those of the boroughs, from sources of a different nature, 
and which furnished it with means of aggrandizement whes 
the boroughs fell into decay, 

‘The distinction is very important, anil characterizes the 
point of view under which | wish to make you consider the 
subject. It is witk the’ formation aud development of the 
third estate in its whol, in its various constitutive elements, 
and not with the commons alone that we are occupied. 

In our last lecture, I placed before you the first formation 
of the elements of the third ostate, and eadeavored to make 
you thoroughly understand the variety of its origins, We 
shall now study the internal organization of thase towns, of 
those boroughs where that new class was formed which has 
become the third estate. 

It is evident from the fact of these origins having bees 
vartous, that the organization of these towns, their internal 
constitution, must have been so likewise. I have already 
pointed out what, in my opinion, were the three sources of 
the third estate: I. The towns which, in & great measure at 
lent, preserved the Roman municipal system, where it al 
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ways predominated, though modifying itself; 2. Tho towns 
and boroughs which gradually formed themselves in the do- 
mains of the great proprictors of fiefs, and which, without 
having been erected into corporations, properly so called,— 
without ever having obtained that independence, that local 
government, that semi-sovereignty which characterizes true 
corporations, still received privileges, successive conces- 
sions, and arrived at a high degree of wealth, population, 
and social importance ; 3. Lastly, the boroughs, properly so 
called, whose existence rested upon distinct completo char- 
ters, which formally erected them into boroughs, and gave 
them all the rights generally inherent to that name. Such 
are the three origins of the French bourgeoisie, of our third 
estate. 

I am about to take successively these three classes of 
towns, of municipal associations, and endeavor to describe, 
with some precision, what was their internal organization at 
the twelfth century. 

Let us first regard the towns of Roman origin, where the 
Roman municipal system continued to subsist, or neatly so. 

For these, it will be easily understood, formal and preciso 
monuments are wanting to us. ‘The sole fact that this or- 
ganization was essentially Roman, is the reason that we do 
not find it written onder such or such a date, in the middie 
ages. It was an ancient fact which had survived the inva- 
sion, the formation of modern states, which no one thought 
of drawing up and’ proclaiming. ‘Thus one of the citius 
which after the invasion preserved, as it appears, the Moinan 
municipal system in ite most complete, most pure form, is 
Perigueux. Well, we encounter no document of any extant 
upon the constitution of the town of Perigueux,—no charter 
which regulates or modifies its internal organization, th. 
Tights of its magistrates, its relations with ite lorda sn its 
neighbors. I repeat it, this organization was a fact, 3 wach 
of the ancient Roman monicipal system, the names tf the 
Roman magistrates, consuls, duamvirs, triumvirs, adlas, ra 
met with in the history of Perigueux, but osthemt there bone. 
tions being in any way instituted oF defined. Many aber 
towns are in the same situation, eapecially im thee month of 
France. It is an incontestable fact, that tha wwe td arth: 
ern France appear the earliest in cur bunterry, a te), payee 
lous, important, playing a conaidaratha punt in mrtidy . wa 
vee them such from the tenth, aleaunt {rim tha winthe aantany 















felt necessary to write their munié 
not a new fact which it was neeess 
or date. We therefore should not te 
the internal organization of the new 
properly so called, with more preci 
of towns where the municipal systett 
and subsisted by tradition. This ] 
against the reality of the institution 
municipal liberties, attested be 
of facts. M. Raynouard, in his 
en France, has collected for many 
which prove the continuance of 
zation, and make it in some dé 
any formal institution, any detailed d 
the results of his labors with 
This example will suffice to give a 
third source of the l'rench third este 
perhaps the most abundant. <— 
At the time of the barbaric invasion, 
an amphitheatre, every thing whiel’ 
city. 
At the seventh century, the site of t 
Estatiole, born at Bourges, says, *thint s) 
lustrious parents, who, according ta 
commendable for senatorial nobility." “No 
title of senatorial nobility to those: families 
government of the city had devolved: who o@ 
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with the people, elected the bishop. Now we find at Bour- 
ges, under the Merovingian and ian kings, many 
bishops, Sulpicius, Didier, Austregesilius, Agiulphe, elected 
absolutely as they would have been under the Roman empe- 


rors. 

We find also coins of this epoch on which ate imprinted 
either the name of the city of Bourges, or that of its in- 
habitants, One of these coins of the time of Charles 


Bourges a municipal body whose members were called prud'- 

hommes, without ee farther detail being found. 
eee pelea) upon his advice, and according 

to the prayer of clergy and the » Louis le Gros 


—- charter which gives no yht to the city of 


‘nor institutes any public s it, but reforms 
some ill customs which were int ed into it, and which 
apparently the royal authority alone was capable of re~ 


ng. 

"tn 1h49, Louis VII. confirmed the charter of Louis VI. 
In this confirmation, the principal inhabitants of Bourges, 
those’ who in the seventh century were still called senators, 
were designated by the name of bons dommes. ‘The word hus 
changed with the language, but it is evidently the same’ per- 
sons, the same social condition. 

‘name is also given in this charter tothe principal 
inhabitants of Bourges. The ninth article is expressed in 
the following terms : ' : 

oo Tewas ordored by our father, that if 7 one did wrong 
inthe city, itted an offence, he should have to repair 
the said wrong, according to the estimation of the burons of 
brea Barons is a foudal word which shows the new 

ids, as well as that 


from 











names, or even in things, and corresponding witl 
revolutions of society, without anywhere 
precise or new details with rogard to the inter: 
tion of those cities, their magistrates, or their 1 foun wit 
feudal society. We are only able to trace back to 
cient Roman municipal system, to have ra 
moment of the full of Lig 
tered facts from epoch to epoc! ack 
rinanence of this system, and. ite | 
(oan thos only that we can give ourselves any 
of the state of towns of Roman origin. at’ at 
tury. Tr 
We encounter a difficulty, if not eke at lonst 
when wo. as to ves noone which may ae 
‘ern creation—those which are not raldsea to! Roman city, 
which received their institutions, or even their existence 
from the middle ages, and which, however, have never been 
erected into, boroughs, fem ie ie so called—have maver ac 
quired a true charter, which, dating from a 
assured them a real and o machine 
will give you an example of this kind. [tis inelepolidie: 
leans. It was ancient, and had prospered 
still, the perpetuity of the Roman municipal system does not 
appear there clearly, as you have just seen it in the case of 
city of Bourges. It was from the middle ages and tha 
kings that Orleans derives its municipal freedom, and ite 
privileges. It was, as you know, next to Paris, the most 
important town of the doroain of the Capetisns, even beforn 
their accession to the throne. [ will give men pr 
xcts of the kings of France, from tar fraeimr= 
Handi, in raoays: ‘or the city of Orleans, 
tonke you understand its true character deter ‘sn oy en 
moans, 
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We find in the Recueil des Ordonnances, from 1051 to 
wita:hosic king len Taso oryequeet of-cud bitep and 
in 1051, kin; lenry [., at the bi an 
of Orleans; (the | bishop appears in this eben te the 
chief of the people, as the man who takes its interests in 
hand, and speaks in its name, « situation which 
to what, in the Roman municipal system, in the fifth century 
was called defensor civitatis;) orders that the gates of the city 
shall not be closed during the vintage, that all shall enter 
and golout freely; and that his officers shall no longer take 
the wine that they unlawfully oxacted at tho gates. ‘This is 
an abuse, an exaction which the king causes to cease inthe 
city of Orleans. It is po concession of Bette ‘constitu= 
tion, nothing bebe resembles a charter of incorporation 
80 © rs e 

In 1137, Louis le Jeane interdicts “the provost and ser- 
— of Orleans from... ." "The words alone indicate 

at the city had no independent constitution, that 
it was governed in the name of the king Ybor ‘and ser- 
geants—that is to say, by royal officers, and not by its own 
magistrates. T resume the ordinance: Louis VIL. interdicts 
the LL wd and sergeants of Orleans from all vexation over 
the hers: he promises not to detain the burghers vio- 
lently when they shall be summoned to his court, nor to make 
any alteration fa the coin of Orleans, &c., &c. In consiil- 
eration of this last’ promise, the king is'to have a duty upon 
each moasure of wheat and wine. 

‘These are declarations against abases, concessions faror- 
able to the security and prosperity of the city of Orleans, but 
which give no of manicipal constitution, 

In 1147, the same king abolished the right of main-morte 
in the city of Orleans. ‘This, as you know, wis a ver 
variable right, which was exercised at the death, whether 
serfs or'of men of an intermediate condition between com- 
lot py and servitude, "They had not the right of ma- 

ing a will, of leaving their property to whom they wislnd, 
When they had no children, no natural and direct heirs, it 
pied wa bs inherited roe Oe, In a prc) they 
it dispose of & ion Of their property, bot tho person 
who inlierited was diigo to pay a certain som to the king. 
[ dhall not stay to explain ‘all the forms, all the varieties 
this right of main-morte. I¢ is sufficient to say that it was s 
wiirce of great revente to the king, and from which the popu- 
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“4, Let none of them pay toll to Etampes, to Orleans, ot 
to Milly, which is in Gatinais, nor to Melun. . 

“5. Let no one who has property in the parish of Loris 
lose any of it for any misdeed whatsoever, unless the sid 
misd od be committed against us or any of our 


in returning, be stop, r 
have committed some misdeed that same day; and let po one 
on a fair or market day at Lorris, seize the bail given by bie 
security ; unless tho bailibe given the same day. 

“7. Let forfeitures of sixty sous be reduced to-fire, that 
of five to twelve deniers, and the provost’s fee in casos of 
plaint, to four deniers. t 

“8. Let no mun of Lorris be forced to go out of it to plead 
before the lord king. 

. Let no one, neither us nor say other, take any tax, 
offering, or exaction from the men of if 

“10. Let no one sell: wine at Lorris with public notice, 
except the king, who shall sell bis wine in his cellar with 
that notice. is 

“11. We will have at Lorris, for our service and that ol 
the queen, a crodit of a full fortnight, in the articles of pro 
visions ; and if any inhabitant have received a gage from the 
lord king, he shall not be bound to keep it more than eight 
days, unless he please. 

2. If any have had a quarrel with another, but withon 
bresking a closed house, and if it bo accommodated without 
plaint brought before the provost, no fino shall be due, on this 
account, to us or to our provost; and if there has beens 

aint they can still come to' an agreement when they shall 
fave paid the fine. “And if any one bear plai i 
another, and there has been no fine awarded t 
one to the other, they shall not, on thataccount, owe any thing 
tw us or our provost. 

“13. If any one owe an oath to anothor, let the latter Have 
permission to remit it, 

“14 If wy mon of Lorris have rashly given thelk 
pledge of battle, and if with the consent of the provost they 
accommodate it before the pledges have been given, let each 
pay two sous and & half; and if the pledges have been girwn, 
let onch pay seven sous and a half; and if the duel has been 
between men having the right of fighting in the lists, thes 
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ot the hestages of the conquered pay one hundred and twelve 


sous. 

“15, Let no min of Lorris do forced work for us, unloss 
it be twice a year to take our wine to Orleans, and nowhere 
else ; and those only shall do this who shall have horses and 
earts, and they shall be informed of it beforehand ; and th 
shall receive no lodging from us. ‘The luborers also 2! 
bring wood for our kitchen, 

“16. No one shall be detained in prison if he can furnish 
bail for his appearance in court. 

“17, Whoever desires to sell his (se ceat may do 50; and 
pares, received the price, he may leave the town, free and 
unmolested, if he please so to do, unless he has committed 
any misdeed in the town. 

“18, Whoever shall have remained a year anda day in 
the parish of Lorris without any claim having pursued 
him thither, and without the right having been interdicted 
him, whether by us or our provost, he shall remain thore free 
and tranquil. 

“19. No one shall plead against another unless it be to 
‘recover, and ensure the observance of, what is his due. 

“20, When the men of Lorris shall go to Orleans with 
merchandise, they shall pay, upon leaving the town, ony 
denier for their cart, when they go not for suke of the fair; 
and when they go for the sake of the fair and the market, 
they shall pay, upon leaving Orleans, four deniers for exch 
cart; and on entering, two deniers. 

“21. At marriages in Lorris, the public crier shall have 
no fee, nor he who keeps watch. 

“22. No cultivator of the parish of Lorris, cultivating 
his Jand with the plough, shall give, in the time of harvest, 
more than one homine (ming) of rye to sll the sergeants of 
Loris.’ 

“23, If any knight or sergeant find, in our forests, horses 
‘or other animals belonging to the mon of Lorris, he must not 
take them to any otner than to the provost of Lorris; and if 
any animal of the parish of Lorris, put to flight by bulls, or 
asyailed by fies, have entered our forest, or leaped our banks, 
the owner of the animal shall owe no fine to the if 
he can swear that the animal has entered in spite of his keeper 
Gut if the animal entered with the knowledge of his keeper, 





"According to Du Carige, the mine equalled six bundle. 
58 
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the owner shall pay twelve deniers, and as much for cach 
animal, if there be more than one. . 

“24. There shall be at Lorris no duty paid for using: 
‘oven, 

25, ‘There shall he at Lorris no watch rate. 

“26, All men of Lorris who shall take salt or wine to Or 
leans, shall pay only one denier for each cart. 

“27, No men of Lorris shall owe any fine to the 
of Etampes, nor to the provost of Pithiviers, nor to any in 
Gitinais. 2 

«28, None among them shall pay the entry dues in Fer- 
riéres, nor in Chiteau-Landon, nor in Puiseaux, nor in 
Nibelle. ~ 

“29. Let the men of Lorris take the dead wood in the 
forest for their own use. 

a a bien the By of a is, shall hare 
bought or sold any thing, and 4) ve forgotten to. 
thee duty, may pay it within eight days withont aay 
troubled, if he can swear that he did not withhold the right 
wittingly. “ 

“31. No man of Lorris having a house ae 
ora meadow, or a ficld, or any buildings in the of 
Saint-Benedict, shall be under the jurisdiction of the abbot 
of Saint-Benedict or his sergeant, unloas it be with regard to 
the quit-rent in kind, to which he is bound ; and, in that case, 
he shall not go out of Lorris to be judged. — 

“32, If any of the men of Lorris be accused of any thing, 
und the accuser cannot prove it by witness, he I clear 
himself by a single oath from the assertion of his accuser. — 

“33. No man of this parish shall pay any duty beoatse 
of what he shall buy or sell for his use on the poten 
the precincts, nor for what he shall buy on Wednesday: 
market, ~<a 

“34. These customs are granted to the men of and 
they are common to the men who inhabit Courpalais, Chi 
loup, and the bailiwick of Harpard. ~ 

“35, We order that whenever the provost shall be changed 
in the town, he shall swear to faithfully observe these cus- 
toms; and the same shall be done by new sergeants when 
they shall be instituted.” wirPr 

is charter was looked upon by the citizens as 80 good, 


* Recueil des Ordannanece, |. xi. pp. 200-203 
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80 favorable, that in the course of the twelfth century, ft 
was claimed by many towns ; they demanded the customs of 
Lorris ; they addressed themselves to the king in order to 
obtain them : 

In the space of fifty years they were granted to seven 

hs or towns 

Tn 1163, to Villeneuve-le-Roi. 

In 1175, to Chaillon-sur-Loire, (Sonchalo.) 

Tn 1186, to Boiscommun, in GAtinais. 

In 1187, to Voisines. _ 

Tn 1188, to Saint André near Macon. 

In 1190, to Dimont. 

Tn 1201, to Cléry. 

And yet, rend this charter attentively, there is not, in the 
special and historical sense of the word, any corporation, 
any true eae institution, for fae is no Bop Aaa 

in, NO endent magistracy. proprietor A 
the supreme administrator, the king, makes such or such 
promises to certain inhabitants of his domains—ho engages 


to govern them according to certain rules—he himself im- 
8 those rules upon his officers, his provosts. But there 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, resembling renl, political 
guarantees. 
Do not, however, suppose that these concessions were 
without value, and that they remained without fruit. In 


bata Whe the course of our history, the Peta 


towns, which, without ever having been erected into 
properly so called, have obtained advantages of this kind, 
‘we see them gradually developing themselves, increasing in 
population, in wealth, and ing more and more to the 
crown, from which they had received their privileges, and 
which, while having them very imperfectly obeerved, while 
often even violating them, was still accessible to claims, from 
time to time repressed the ill conduct of its officers, renewed 
the privileges at need, extended them even, followed, in a 
eel i its administration, the progress of civilization, the 
dictates of reason, and thus attached to itself the citizens 
without politically enfranchising thom. Orleans is « striking 
example of this fact. In the course of the history of France, 
that town is incontestably one of those which have most 
strongly, most constantly, adhered to the crown, and have 
fac it proofs of the most faithful devotion. Its conduct 
luring the groat wars against the English, and the spint 
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which has reigned in it even down to our: ae 
aking fs of this; and yet Orleans has ; 

¥ ie . An al 
remained under the administration of the royal 


vested with precarious privileges ; mal bet setae ithe 






which I pointed out in commencing, to the | ; 
$0 halons tttoee towns, those burghers which if 
an almost independent existence, protected by true 
guarantees. 1 arta 
You know how most of them were formed - 
tion, by warfare against the lords—a war which | 
Reais at eace called specter wherein were 
rights an relations of SOUS DO <7 5 
It would scem, on the first approach, that oy 
peace, these charters, would only contain the 
the agreement concluded between the ts 
possessors of the ficf, the commune and its. 
will their relations be henceforward; at what price the 


be its extent; how it will be instituted ; 










struggle against its lord, and every thing that o| 
there at the time of the definitive pacification, when tha war 
had lasted long enough, and it was necessary at Imst to coi 
toatroaty. I speak of the charter given by ii 

in 1128, to the borough of Laon, You will find, an 

‘res sur THistoire de France, by M. ‘Thierry, the wecount ol 
he facts which preceded this charter, the tyranny | 
Liehop of Laon, the insurrections of the burghers, first 

‘heir bishop, then against the king himself, their i 


a 
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brought to the bis Deaebe teva. ‘tho bishoy, he 
has +3 repaired So ee within Tet the 
mene and free men be ee oie 
as they may. 

“3. If any one, without knowing it, bring into sabe tern 
tory of the Crea: of peace, a Peper riven from 
ie city, and ii mae 
take wee the poy pee malefactor, for ab sinecahraeees i 
not prove his ignorance, let the malefactor 
full ory 


the palm of the hand, or says any disgraceful yen me 
er having been convicted m of him 
repair the wrong towards ae who is offended, according 19 
hell law under which he lives, and let bim Teparation 
to the mayor and the free men for having viola the peace. 

“If the offended refuse to receive reparation, let him Bot 
be permitted to pursue any vengeance against the attaintel, 
either within the territory of the establishment of peace, or 
beyond it; and if he should wound him, let him pay 
wounded the charge of doctors for healing the wou 

“5. If any one have a mortal hatred against another, 
him not be allowed to pursue him when he shall 
the city, nor keep in ambush for him when he abl sm 
If upon going out or coming in, he kill him, or wound 
any member, and he be summoned for such . se 
let him justify himself by the {ederana of God. If he bare 
fought of wounded him beyond the territory of tho,establish= 
ment of peace, in such a way that ate pursuit or ambesh 
cannot be proved by the legitimate testimony of the men of 
the said territory, he shall i allowed 10. just a 
oath. If he be found guilty, let him give head for head, end 
limb for limb, or let him pay for his head, or according %0 
the importance of tho, limb, an adequate redemption, at abe 
arbitration of the mayor and the free men. 

“6. If any one have entered o capital. complaint 
another, let him first carry his plaint before the judge, 
district in which the attainted shall be found. If he ae 
lave justice from the judge, let him carry to the lord of the 
said accused, if he live in the city, or 10 the officer (tna 
ferialis) of the said lord, if ke himself live out of the city, the 
plaint against his man If he cannot have justice either from 


My 


Fit 
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that he did not do it out of hatred, but, on the contrary, fe 
be virrpe! asm iene tenet ee 
#12. We compl ppg yer mcr 


13. Lf any one of the 


place, in marrying his daughter, 
Sti imate 


land) or given her, return tot 
tinny = if the same way, if a ey 
fe is propert return to his relations, with eigen 
sbiaentwy Which head ven to his wife; this batter shall 
= the dowry during her feeyremsiar iri 
Teturn to the ae ee husband. Freese 
husband nor the wife possess, property, sn 
trade, they have made a fortune sad have no 
death of one all the fortang aballceeniasmsaii 
if then they have no relations, they shall gire 
their fortune in alma for the good of their souls, and the other 
third shall) be spent for the cohatretion of pari | 
city. 
“14, Moreover, let no a 
the church or of the Inightscols tea ‘digs we wes 
present peace without the consent of 
tance, any one be received without the “omeat ef 
lot him be permitted within the 
whole and safo, without forfeiture, ire errs 
with all his substance, tnt pire ~~ 
“15. Whosoever shall be) received: into this 


moveable | property to enable him: to satisfy porto 
“a subject of complaint epee atc 
“16. If any one deny having heard the proclamation of 
the city, let him prove it ae testimony of the sheriffs, ot 
cloar himself by elevating his hasd in oath. o 
“17. With regard to the rights, and customs: which the 
lord of the manor pretends to have in the city, if he ean le 
gitimately prove before the court of the bishop that 
decessors have anciently possessed! them, let him obtain’ 
with good will; if he cannot do o>, let him not have them, 
#18.) We have thus reformed the customs with regard 
to taxes: Let cach man who owes taxes, pay four deniers at 
the time when he owes them, but let him pay no other tax 
bosile ; unless, indeed, he have boyond the limits of this peace 
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some other land owing taxes, to which he holds sufficiently 
to pay the tax for the said possession. 

“19. The men of the peace shall not be forced to go to 
any court out of the city. If we have any subject of com- 
plaint against any one of them, justice shall be administered 
by the judgment of the free men; and if we have subject of 
complaint against all, justice shall be administered by the 
judgment of the court of the bishop. 

“20. If any priest commit a misdeed, within the limits of 
the peace, if he is a canon, let the plaint be taken before the 
dean, and let him administer justice. If he be not a canon, 
justice must be administered by the bishop, archdeacon, or 
their officers. 

“21. If any great men of the country have done wrong to 
the men of the peace, and being summoned, will not do them 
puatiee: if these men be found within the limits of the peace, 
let them and their property be seized in reparation of this 
injury, by the judge in whose territory they shall have been 
taken, to the end that thus the men of peace may preserve 
their rights, and that the judge himself may not be deprived 
of his. 

“22. For these benefits, then, and for others also, that, 
through a royal kindness, we have granted to these citizens, 
the men of this peace have made this convention with us— 
namely, that, without counting our royal court, the expedi- 
tions, and horse service which they owe us, they shall three 
timos a-year furnish us with lodgings, if we come into the 
cit’; and that if we do not come thither, they shall instead, 
pay us twenty livres. 

“23. We have then established all this constitution, with 
the exception of our right, tho episcopal and ecclesiastical 
right, and that of the great men who have their legitimate 
and distinct rights in the confines of this peace: and if tho 
men of this peace in any way infringo our right, that of the 
bishop, of the churches, of the great men of the city, they 
may retrieve their infringement without forfeiture, by a fine, 
within the space of fifteen days.” 

You see that this concerns other things than the relations 
ol the new borough with its lord, and the creating its munici- 
pal constitution. Indeed, truly speaking, the charter does 
not create that constitution, orders nothing concerning the 
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formation of the local magistracies, who are it 
guarantee. oon, bz oF 


a far different range ; 

cupied its, authors. bi 

ciety, which arises out of an almost entire annreby 

ceives not only a borough, charter, but a penal , 

code, an entire social legislation, 0 to speak, It is 

the question is not merely the relations of a borough: 

lord, not merely the instituting muticipal 

matter in hand is the entire social cain: ge ei Y 

the presence of a disarranged society, to wee seas 

written laws have become necessary, and which, 

how to give them to itself, receives them peer 

which it has just been at war, but which. none the 

wes over it that : y, that ascendency, the pane 

eats of all efficacious dea Hie at, Levey 
attentively read again, the c! r 
cod mee and more that such is ae Ds we sen 

er. that of numerous analogous charters: 

they not only regulate the relations of the oe wii 

lords; | they not 0 

the entire, society 


‘impose . 
penal day i fale 
t_semi-barbarous society 
need, and which, left to itself, it would never have been able 
tw discover. 
‘The charter. of Laon, one of the most extensive and com 
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plete, is also one of those where the fact which I have pointed 
out to you is the most clearly shown: but we recognise it in 
many other charters, especially in those of Saint Quentin, 
Soissons, Roye, &c. The revolution which happened at this 
epoch in the state of the boroughs is much greater, then, 
than is supposed; it did much more than enfranchise them, 
it began the entire social legislation. 

I regret being unable to enter more into detail upon this 
great subject ; I could wish to study to the bottom this rising 
citizen nation, its institutions, its laws, all its life, already so 
vigorous, and yet so confined. But I am pressed for time, 
and the documents are incomplete. 1 think I have at all 
events given you a just idea of the origins of the third estate. 
To that I at present confine my ambition. I will endeavor, 
in our next lecture, to point out to you what a profound revo- 
Intion was brought about in the passage from the ancient mu- 
nicipal system to that which we have just studied, and what 
essential, radical differences distinguish the Roman munici- 
pality from the borough of the middle ages. Whosoever has 
not taken into mature consideration these differences, and all 
their bearings, cannot understand modern civilization, the 
phases of its development, and its true character. 


HISTORY OF 


EIGHTEENTH LECTURE. 
‘between the Roman smunicipal 
of the rire 
52 De 


Iv our next lecture we shall ‘terminate the history of civil 
society, properly so calléd, during the feudal period.” Itts 
.tue, we shall still have to examine the codes, the Tawa, the 
legislative movements of that society, the principal of which 
are the Assises de Jerusalem, the Btablissemens of St. Louis, 
che: Coutuma de Beauvaisis of Beaumanoir, and the Traité de 
Tancienne jurisprudence de France, by Pierre de Fontame ; bit 
we shall be constrained to postpone this study to the next 
sourse. | We shall vat least have fe 
she present course, feudalism, royalty,and the commons from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century, that is to say, the three 
fundamental elements of civil society during that epoch. 

You will recollect what the subject is ae ry must eS! 
us at present. 1 first placed before you the formation of 
third estate in France, its different origins, and its first de~ 
velopments. I then endeavored to introduce you into the 
interior of the various boroughs, and to describe their consti- 
tution. At present let us apply ourselves to determine what 
tesemblance and what difference existed between the Roman 
municipalities and the boroughs of the middle ages. This 
18 the only means of arriving at a thorough comprehension 
of the latter, . 

1 have already several times had occasion to point out to 
you-the danger of those words which remain immoveablo 
through ages, and aro applied to facts which alter. A fact 
oresents itself; people give it n name impressed with such 
or such n characteristic of the fact, with the most striking, 
the mos general characteristic. After a certain lapse of 
time, let a fact present itself before men, analogous to the 
first, analogous at least in that particular characteristic, they 
do not trouble themselves to find out whether the resemblance 
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1s elsewhere complete ; they give the same name to the new 
fact, although perhaps it essentially differs; and here i3 a 
fallacy established by a name, which will become the source 
of infinite errors. 

Examples are plentiful. I take the first which occurs to 
me. For ages the word republic has meant a certain form 
of government where there is no sole and hereditary power. 
It is thus, that not only among the moderns, but among the 
ancients, a republic has been defined; and this name has 
been given to all states which have offered this characteris- 
tic. Compare, however, the Roman republic and the republic 
of the United States, Are there not between these two 
states which bear the same name infinitely greater differences 
than between the republic of the United States and any par- 
ticular constitutional monarchy? It is evident that, although 
in a certain characteristic the republic of the United States 
resembles the Roman republic, it differs so essentially in 
other respects that it amounts almost to an absurdity to give 
it the same name. Nothing, perhaps, has caused more con- 
fusion, more fallacy in history, than this immobility of names 
amidst variety of facts; and I know not how to warn you 
too strongly never to lose sight of this quicksand. 

‘We are close upon it now. I have frequently spoken of 
the influence of the Roman manicipal system upon modern 
cities, the boroughs of the middle ages. I have endeavored 
to show you how the Roman city did not perish with the 
empire, how it perpetuated and transfused itself, so to speak, 
in the modern boroughs. You may have been led to con- 
clude that the boroughs of the middle ages greatly resembled 
the Roman cities; you would be deceived. At the same 
time that it is evident that the Roman municipal system did 
not perish, and that it exercised a great influence over the 
formation of modern towns, still it is necessary to understand 
that there was a transformation of this system, and that the 
difference between the cities of the empire and our boroughs 
is immense. It is this difference which I wish at present 
properly to explain to you. 

And first there was in the origin, in the first formation of 
the cities of the Roman world, and of the towns of the middle 
ages, an important and fertile difference. ‘The towns of the 
middle ages, whether boroughs, properly so called, or towns 
administered by seigneural officers, were formed, as you 
have seen, by labor and insurrection. On the one hand, the 
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assiduous industry of the burghers and the progressive wealth 
consequent on industry; on the other, 

the lords, the revolt of Medes the strong, of the 
inferiors against the superiors ; these are the two sources 
whence the borou; hs of the feudal period took bith. 1 

‘The origin of towns of ed, wpe the 
Roman world, was wholly different. — perma 
formed by conquest; ale 
formed amidst a coun ly populated, or Sapa 
psn ee inv: ere the Pp sera a 
inj ‘ar, su force, of civilization, 
= the yoo of dee pc the ancient world, 
ticularly of a large number of the cities of Gaul, more espe- 
cially in the south, as Marseilles, a &e., which, 
as you know, are of foreign origin. ‘The: bur, of these 
cities, far different in this respect from the: ee of the 
middle ages, were, in the outset, the strong, the conquerors. 
At their birth they dominated by conquest, while them suc- 
cessors, with great trouble, gained 2 little freedom by insur 
rection. 

‘There is another original and not less important difference. 
Industry, doubtless, played a great part inthe formation of 
the ancient cities, as of the modern boroughs. But here 
again the same word designates totally different conte eos 
industry of the burghers of antiquity was of an entirely 
forent nature from that of the bi rs of the wie 
‘The inhabitants of a rising town, of a colony like Mi 
at the time of its foundation, were devoted to agriculture, to 
free and proprietary agriculture; they cultivated the territory 
as they invaded the Roman’ patricians imy fsiead 

ats of Rome. To 
{ an’ extensive, May re 


idle ages: What an enormous ae 
ater, all is: servile, bere ‘narrow, 


merce, their industry is for a 
or, their commeree is confined 
Nothing resembles that free, 
distant and varied relations of the 
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colonies of antiquity, These formed themselves sword in 
hand, and with sails spread to the wind; the boro of the 
middle ages arose from furrows and from shops, ly the 
difference of origin ix great, and the entire Tite must have 


If you would forma just idea of the origin and the first 
developments of the ancient cities, look at what has ed, 
at what is now passing in America. How were ton, 
Now York, New Haven, Baltimore, all those great maritime 
towns of the United States, formed? Free, fiereo, daring 
men left their country, transported themselves to a foreign 
soil, amidst nations far inferior in civilization and force ; they 
conquered tho territory of these nations: they worked it as 
‘conquerors, as masters. Soon they formed a great and dix 
tant commerce with their old country, with the continent 
which they had quitted; and their wealth was rapidly devel- 
oped like their power. 

‘This is the history of Boston, of New York ; itis also the 
history of Marseilles, of Agde, of tho great Greek, Phreni- 
cian, Or even Roman colonies of the south of Gaul, There 
are, you sed, very slight relations’ between this origin and 
that of the boroughs of the middle ages; the primitive situa~ 
tion of the burghers in thexe two cases was singularly dif- 
ferent, and there must have resulted from thence profound 
and lasting differences in the municipal system and its de- 
velopment. 

Let us leave the cradle of towns ; let us take them alreaily 
formed ; let us study their internal social state, the relations 
maintained by the inhabitants among themselves or with 
their neighbo-s ; the difference between the Roman munici- 
pality @ the borough of the middle ages will appear to us 
neither less great, nor less fertile. 

‘Three facts especially strike me in the internal state-of the 
cities of the Roman world and of the feudal towns. 

In the cities of Greek or Roman origin, in most of the an- 
‘cient cities of Gaul, the magistracies, the religious and. civil 
functions were united. The samo men, the chiefs of fami- 
lies, alike possessed them. It was, as you know, one of the 
great characteristics of Roman civilization, that the patricians 
were, at the same time, priests and magistrates, within their 
own house. ‘Thore was not there a body especially devoted, 
like the Christian clergy, to the religious magistracy. ‘The 
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iwo ors were in the same hands, and wero attacked 

@hilioes the family, to the domestic life. - 
Moreover, in the ancient cities the paternal power. the 
power of the chief within his family, was enormous. It 
underwent, according to the times, important modifications ; 
it was not the same in a aps Sten and of Romian 
origin ; but, in estimating these differences, twas notany the 
Jet ace of dhe predominant ohetactéttasioe of ahaveotialiaatie 
Lastly, there was slavery, domestic slavery: the consider- 
able families, the chiefs of the cities, lived surrounded by 
slaves, exclusively served by slaves, > 
None of these three circumstances are met with in tao 
boroughs of the middle ages. ‘The separation of the relix 
gious and the civil functions is there complete. Av strongly 
isolated body, the clergy, alone governs, in some moasure 
sse8 Teligion. | At the same time, the) paternal: j rte 


known by all who have visited them, or even stuiied them, 
that betweon the manners of the states of the south, of Gar 
lina, of Georgia, for example, and the manners of the states 
of the north, as’ Massachusetts or Connecticut, there is a 
pa difference, which arises from the states of the south 
ving slaves, whil) those of the nonh have not, ‘Phis 
mere fact of a superior race which possesses an Rea, 
by way of property, and disposes of it-—this fact alone, 
say, gives an ontirely different character to the ideas, semti> 
ments, and way of living of the population of the towns 
‘The constitutions, the written laws of the states and towns 
of the south, in the American confederation, are generally, 
mote democratic than those of the (owns of the uorthern 
states ; and. yet: such is the influence of slavery, that the 
deas, the mannors, are at bottom much more ari 
she south than in the north. 
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Let us now quit the interior of towns; lot us go beyond 
their walls ; let us examine the situation of tho inhabitants 
inthe midst of the country, their relation with the mnss of 
the popalation. We shall here find between the cities of the 
Roman world and the boroughs of the middle ages, an im- 
mense difference, and one which I have already pointed out. 
‘The towns, before the barbaric invasion, were, as you know, 
the centre of the superior population: the masters of the 
Roman world, all the considerable men, lived in or near the 
towns ; the country districts wore occupied only by an info- 
rior tion, slaves or coloni kept in semi-servitude. In 
the heart of the cities resided the political power. ‘The con- 
trary spectacle is offered us by the feudal period, It is in 
the country districts that the lords, tho masters of the terri- 
tory and of power, live. ‘I'he towns are in a measure aban- 
doned to an inferior population, which laboriously struggles te 
sereen and defend If, and finally to free itself in some 

behind their walls. 

8, under whatever point of view we consider the towns 
and their inhabitants in the Roman world, and in the middle 
ages,—whether we regard their origin, their internal social 
state, or their relations with the mass of the population which 
occupies the territory, the differences are numerous, striking, 
indisputable. 

How shall we sum them up? What is their most promi- 
font, most striking characteristic? You have already felt it, 
tei have yourselves named it. ‘The aristocratic spirit must 

we predominated in the Roman cities, the democratic spirit 
in the towns of the middle ages. From their very origin, 
from their internal social state, from their external relations, 
the Roman cities must have beon eminently aristocratic, 
‘Their inhabitants were in permanent possossion of the supe- 
Hor situation, of the political power. ‘The consciousness of 
this elevation, haughtiness, gravity, and all the merits apper- 
taining thereto—such is the favorable sido of the aristocratic 
spirit. ‘The passion for privilego, the desire to interdict all 

gress in the classes placed beneath them— this is its vice. 
{te evident that both tendencies, the good and the evil of 
tho aristocratic spirit, were favored, provoked by all the prin: 
circumstances of the existence of the Roman citivs 
democratic spirit, on the contrary, must have predomi 
nated in the towns of the middle ages. What is its charac 
teristic featuro? Independence, the passion for individunlity 
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and ascending movement, is its side. Its evil side ix 
envy, hatred of its superiors, a blind inclination for “Ee 
the disposition to have recourse to brutal force. 

not see that from the very origin of the towns ‘of a ape 
ages, from their internal social state, from their rela 
tions, this good and this vil side, these merits these 
vices of the democratic spirit must bave been the ens 
nating characteristics of their manners 

Let us go deeper; let us view the municipal institutions 
properly so called, the administrative organization of the city 
its magistracies, iw elections ; let us compare, under this 
new relation, the Roman city, and the borough of the middle 
ages; we shall arrive at the same results, 

I have spoken, in the last course, of the state of the Ko- 
man municipal system at the time of the invasion of the bare 
barians. You know, therefore, what was the curia, tho cur 
ales, the decurions, and how the Roman municipality was 
organized at the end of the empire. I shall, aeons) 
itin a few words; 

In neh smunicipium a een habe was rare ye an ond ee 
curia, is senate constituted the city, bad 
the power belonged to it; this it was that ts pape taht 
town, with the exception of a few extraordinary cases, | 
the mass of the popul muattba was called upon to take panier 
municipal affairs. 

‘This ordo, this curia was composed of a certain nantes 
families known beforehand, inscribed upon a which 
was called album, alinun ordinis, album curia. 7 
was not considerable. There is reason to suppose, from some 
examples, that it varied between one and two bandred. Yon 
sce the municipal power was concentred in a very. Pe 
umber of families, Not only was it concentred, 
it was generally hereditary: in those families a ste 
vested with it, When once they formed part of Wee 
of the ordo, they nover left it; they were bound to fill 
municipal charges, and at the same time had a right to 
nunicipal honors and powers. 

‘This senate became thinner, the families becamajbstinel: 
and since the charges of the cities always subsisted, and. 
even increased, it was necessary to fill up the 
How did the ¢uria become recruited? It recrnited 
The new curiales were not olected by the mass cf the popu 

ation ; it was the curia itself which selected them, and in 


| 
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troduced them into its body, The magistrates of the city 
elected by the curia, named such or such a family, rich and 
considerable enough to be incorporated in the curia. Then 
the curia called upon it; and that family, from that time 
joined to the erdo, was inseribed the following year in the 
albus ordinis. 

fis 


tration of power in a small number of families, the inherit- 
ance of power in the bosom of those families, and the re- 
sagnig of this body effected by itself, by its own choice ? 

At the fall of the empire, this municipal power was 4 
charge, and men flew from it instead of seeking it; for all 
these aristocracies of towns were a proy, like the empire 
itself, to an extreme decline, and served only for the imstru- 
ment of imperial despotism. But the organization always 
remained the same, and always profoundly aristocratic. 

Let us now transport ourselves to the thirteenth century, 
into the towns of the middle ages; we shall there find our- 
selves in the presence of other principles, of other institu- 
tions, of an entirely different society. It is not that we da 
not encounter, in some modern boroughs, facts analogous to 
the organization of the Roman city, a kind of erdo, of horad- 
itary senate, invested with the right of governing the city, 
But this ix not the predominant characteristic of the eommu- 
nal organization of the middle ages; in general, a numerous 
and changeable population, all classes in easy circumstances, 
all trades of a certain importance, all the burghers in posses- 
sion of a certain fortune, are called to share, indirectly a 
least, the exercise of the municipal power. ‘The magistrates 
are generally elected, not by a senate already itself very 
Saecoeatied. but by the mass of the inhabitants. ‘There 
are infinite varieties, and very artificial combinations, in the 
Wwinber and relation of the magistracies, and in the mode of 
election, But even these ties prove that the organiza. 
tion was not simple and aristocratic like that of tho Romas 
«tties. We recognise, in the different modes of election of 
the boroughs of the middle ages, on the one band the con- 
earrence of a large number of inhabitants, on the other a 
laborious effort to escape the dangers of this multitude, todi« 
minish, to refine its influence, and tointroduce into the chow 
of magistrates, more wisdom and impartiality than was natu- 
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rally borne by it. The following is a curious example of 
this kind of combinations. In the borough of Sommitres: it: 
Languedoc, in the department of Gard, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the election of municipal magistrates was 
subject to the following tests. The town was divided inte 
four quarters, according to the bodies of trades. Tt had four 
superior magistrates and sixteen municipal counsellors ; thei 
office lasted one yeur ; at the end of a year, these four siipe 
rior magistrates and their sixteen counsellors met, and they 
themselves chose in the four quarters of the town twelve 
notables, three in each quarter. | ‘Thus there were four ‘saipe- 
rior magistrates, sixteen counsellors, twelve notables, in all 
thirty-two, ‘Thexe twelve notables, chosen by the Eo i4 
rates of the preceding year, introduced twelve children 

thé hall: there were twelve balls of wax in an urn y 
drew out a ball of wax for each of the twelve children; then 
they opened the balls of wax, in four of which was enclosed 
the letter E, which meant eectus, elected. The child wha 
had drawn the ball ia which the letter was contained, on the 


other hand, named a notable, who thus found himself elected 


one of the superior magistrates of the borough. 

What can be more artificial than such a system?” Ths ob- 
ject is to bring into concurrence the most various modes of 
choice—the nomination by the ancient magistrates 8, 
election by the population and lot. It is evidently'to weaken 
the empire of the popular passions, to swraggle against the 
perils or an election accomplished by numerous and changer 
able multitude. <n 

We find, in the municipal system of the middle ages, many 
precautions and artifices of this kind: ‘These precautions, 
these artifices clearly show what principle predominated 
therein. They endeavor to refine, to restrain, 10 cortect, 
election, but it is always to clection that they address them- 
selves. ‘Ihe choice of the superior by the inferior, of the 
magistrates by the population, such is the dominant charac- 
teristic of the organization of modern boroughs, ‘Phe choice 
among the inferiors by the superiors, the renewing of the 
aristocracy by the aristocracy itself, such is the fandamental 
principle of the Roman city. ir 

You ses whatever route we ie we arrive ee 
point, despite the influence of the Roman aunlei) system 
over the: taunieipal system of the middle ages; e the 
uninterrupted tie which unites them, the difference is radical’ 
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but although the Roman psc lh abreast 
vatber 


although we cannot say that at 

to exist, in order at a later period to be replaced: by atl 

institutions ; although, in a word, there has been no 

of continuity, yet there has been veritable revolution ; ant 

while perpetuating themselves, the muni 

the Roman world were transformed in 

4 municipal ization founded wie other 

mated by another spirit, and which has played bebe 

different part in general society, in the state, than that | 

the curia played under the empire. - ee 
This is the great fact hitherto overlooked, or ill compre 

hended, which I engaged to bring to light. In our next 

lecture, 1 shall endeavor rapidly to place before you the 

revolution which the modern municipal system ex 

in the feudal period, from the moment when the 

first it and are constituted, to the moment 

reign of feudalism ends; that is to say, from the 

tenth t> the commencement of the fifteonth century. 
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NINETEENTH LECTURE. 


of Kings and great suzeraios—3. 

Decline of the borough of Laan—The third estate did not fall at the 
‘same time as the borough ; on the cantrary, it developed and ed 
iuelf—History of the towns administered by the alficers of the 
Influence of royal jadges and administrators over the formation and 
Frees the ed extate What sto be. thought of the, cxomunal 
ee and their resulte?—Comparvou of Franco and Holland—Con- 
elarion of the couren, 


You have been present at the formation and at the first 
development of the third estate. [ have endeavored to make 
» you understand the situation, whether amidst society in gen- 
eral, or in the interior of towns, during the feudal period. 
But that period lasted for three centuries, the eleventh 
twelfth, and thirteenth. For this long interval, the third 
estate did not remain immoveable, identical, A social con- 
dition still so precarious, a clas still so weak, and so rudely 
tossed about among superior forces, must have been subject 
to great agitations, to frequent vicissitudes. We shall study 
them in the present lecture. 

It is here especially that the distinction of which I have 
spoken, betweor the third estate and the commons, becomes 
Lo eka When in arriving at the end of the feudal period 

at the commencement of the fourteenth century, one 
inquires where was that middle population which was called 
the bourgeoisie, we see with surprise that the boroughs. 

rly so called, are on the decline, and that still the third 
estate, considered as a social class, is in progress ; that the 
bourgeoisie is more numerous, more powerful, although the 
boroughs have lost much of their liberty and power. 

A priori, and considering the general state of society at 
this epoch, this fact is very ensily explained. You see whut 
boroughs, properly so called, were : towns, having a juris- 
diction of their own, making war, coining money, almost gov- 
erning themselves ; in a word, petty republics, noarly inde- 
pendent. The expression, although extravagant, gives 9 
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You know (for the fact was recognised when we were oceu- 
pied with feudal society itself) that most of the ss0re 
of fiefs, of these petty local sovereigns, gradually lost, if no* 
their domains and liberty, at lenst their sovereignty, and tha 
there was formed, under the name of duchy, viscounty, coun- 
‘ty, suzerainties, much stronger and more extensive, real petty 
royalties, which absorbed the principal rights of the possess- 
ors of fiefs dispersed over their territory, and, merely by the 
inequality of forees, reduced them to a very subordinate con- 


ition: 

Most of the boroughs, then, soom found themselves face to 
face, no longer with the simple Jord who lived by their side, 
and whom they had once conquered, but with « suzerain far 
‘more powerful, far more’ formidable, who had usurped, and 
‘exercised to his own profit, the rights of a multitude of lords, 
‘The ‘of Amiens, for example, had forced a charter 
and effic guirantees from the count of Amiens, — But 
when the county of Amiens was united to the crown of 
France, the borough, in order to maintain its privileges, had 
to struggle against the king of France, and no longer against 
the count of Amiens, Assuredly, that struggle was more se- 
vere and the'chance far less favorable. The same fact took 
place in numerous directions, and the situation of the bor- 

‘was seriously compromiset. . 

“There was but one way for them to resume theit ground, 
and to'struggle with any hope of success against the: 
and far more powerful adversaries. All the boroughs de- 
Fens ‘upon one suzerain should have confederated, and 

® league for the defence of their liberty, as the Lom- 
bard cities did against’ Frederic’ Barbarossa and the 
rors. But confederation, of all systems of association and 
is the most complicated, the most difficult, that 
which demands the greatest development in the intellect of 
men, the greatest ee of genoral interests over particular 
interests, of general ideas over local prejudices, of public ren- 
‘eon over individual passions. Accordingly, it is excessively 
weak*and precarious, unless general civilization be very 
and far advanced. The boroughs of France, those 
depended either on the king or the great suze 
did not Sow re nt federative organization ; they scarcely 
ever appeared inthe struggle against their formidable adver+ 
sarios, other thn isolated, and each ov his own account: “It 
in true, we find here and there some attempts at alliance, but 
59 
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n are momentary, limited, and very quickly, brokea 
me is a striking and deplorable example of this in the war 
of the Aibigenses in the south of France. You know)that 
the towns of the south had rapidly, acquired a large amount 
of prosperity and independence... It was) more i 
within their walls that the religious opinions.of 305, 
and all the a Kees aorTonesed hao had mi a cone 
ogress; they there possessed, one. may say, they greater 
portion of the population... When the erasaders of the aonb 
of France threw themselves upon the Albigenses, it seemed 
natugal that those towns, so flourishing,.so strong,.should 
unite, and form between them.a great confederation, & 
officaciously to resist these foreigners, these now 
who came.to devastate and. invade them. All i 
for.a confederation of this kind, the interest of eal 


sible for these towns of the south, ‘Cosma 
Sranipeltir, Carcassonne, Beziers, ‘Toul dee. 
Sacre one spithet, <r Lacey alo ee 

isie only presented themselves to, oly, 
es rion and thas, despite its d . sad courage, 
Lt wan mpily and Aboranghiy es tebe ied tied 

urely, nothing can better prove how it was to ob- 
tain a feats tedy confederation, the alliance of those. peniy 
independent republics; for never was it more 0 
more natural, and yet it was scarcely attempted., WVith wall 
greater reason must it have happened so in the, d 
the nee France, wher = een baa meres 

werful, less numerous, but al ss 
bie of being. led. by general views, less prt, crmabe 
personal interosts subordinate to. general and permanent in- 
terests. Engaged, thorofore, in the straggle, against adver 
saries who had centralized the powers of the feudal system, 
sil puhey semaine, with stele forces all local, 
al vil * in w ences, nO longery 
neighboring lord from whom they had conquered, 1 o 
leges, but of the distant and far more powerful suzerainy 
disposed of all the force of she lords of his arcane! 
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\ necessarily found themselves for inferior, and ela 
‘not fail to succumb, 


se ieee a 


often had 


to strug 
against the , foadal system.» Ibis very truethat most of 

formed themselves, by means of armed insur- 

against the will of the king as well ss of their 

direct Jord. But.it is, also) true, that after having acquired 
their privileges, and in the long struggle which thoy had to 
pa in order to preserve them, the boroughs felt the want 
ofa powerful ally, of a superior patron ; and that they then 
addressed thomselves, at least a large number of them, to 
poses which, at.a very early period, thus exercised « noia- 
ble influence over their destiny, The examples of its inter- 
‘ortion are 60 numerous, that they are jocatedl acres the 
mounle. of citing... Iwill, however, give. the following, be- 
cause it shows how all, burghers aad lords, wore inclined to 
claim, to accept this intervention, without much appareat 
necessity, merely from the. need of order, and to find an uim> 
pire to put an ond to their differences. It is a charter of the 
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abbey of Saint Riquier, in Picardy, which is exorassed in tho 
following words :-— om lst 

“T, Anser, abbot of Saint Riquior, and the rorvent, mvbs 
known to all, that Louis, the venerable king of the Freneb 
came to St, Riquier, and for our interests established there > 
corporation among our men, and determined its: 
the burghers, confiding in their warber 
our rights—namely, the tax for the army of 

penton that army, the right of messurement and 

poe they have unjustly subjected the men of their care 
all their custome, who before the said horough were free from 
the repair of moats, from keeping guard, and from poll-tax. 
But we, seriously angered, have solicited by our 
lord th ing of the French to return to us, to 
our afte oir ancient liberty, and to deliver 
from their unjust exactions and customs. The | 
fore, sympathizing with our oj came | 
calmed, as he ought to do, the troubles raised ugh 
so that the tax, great or sinall, for the army of 
be liqaidated when it occurs, and the 
furnished in common by 


1 poll-tax, the support of moats and. 
ifty-five of our Prehen who serve their fief in 


if he be cootabliaheay he shall re 
please. 


urg, and his brothers, are fare 
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ever deprived of the provostship, of the charge of viscount, 
and of all power. 

“i ae yaar ered Hens ne varnuen shall lentes our harsh in 
order to us, but only for pur prayer, and shall, 
for the future, no longer arrogate the ight or ringing our bells 
without oux consent. t 

“ All these things being determined, the burgbers i 
by faith and oath to execute them, and have given us hostages 
to that effect. 

“I then, Louis, by the grace of God king of the French, 
have ordered and confirmed this. Given at Saint Riquicr 
the of our Lord 1126." 

oa thus see the intervention of the king in the affairs of 
the borough, brought about by the most indifferent eircum- 
called for sometimes by the burghers, sometimes by 
eel. and consequently far more frequent, far more effica- 
cious, than many persons in the present day suppose. 
what I say of ngs epplise equally to-all the groat suzerains 
who were led by the same causes to exercise the same right 
of intervention and patronage over the boroughs situated in 
the domains of their vassals. Now you will easily under- 
stand that the more powerful is the protector, the more 
formidable will the protection become. « And as the power 
both of the kings and the great sazerains was always in- 
creasing, this right of intervention and patronage over the 
was, from day to day, disposed in higher and stronger 
hands; and thus, in the mere course of things, apart from 
all insurrections, from all struggle by arms, the boroughs 
found that they had tc jo, on the one hand, with adversaries, 
on the other, with far more powerful and more formidable 
protectors. In both cases, their independence could not fail 
to docline. . 

A third circumstance must likewise have caused serious 
shocks to it. 

You are utterly mistaken if you represent to yourselves 
the internal system of a borough, once conquered and con- 
aMituted, as a system of peace and liberty: nothing can be 
forthér from the truth, ‘The borough, when need was, de- 
fended its tights against its lord with devotion and energy ; 
but within its walls dissonsions were carried to an extremity, 

ife was continually stormy, full of violence, iniguity, and 


* Recueil des Ordonnances, tom. vi p 184 





ce hia ch 


i 
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Tom below) they sought a neWw protector, a new intervention 
to save them from this new evil: Hence the frequency with 
which the boi had recourse to the king, to some great 
suzerain, to him whose’ authority might repross tho mayors, 
the | , the bud magistrates, or introduce order into the 
Po ulace ; and thence, on the othor hand, the progressive loss, 
F uit least thie extreme enfeeblement, of the communal liber- 
ties Fratice Was at that stage of civilization when safery 
can searcely be purchased except at the expense of liberty. 
Tt is & phenomenon of modern times, und of very modern 
i to have succeeded in reconciling safety and liberty, 
the ready development of individual wills, with tho regular 
nintenance of public order. ‘This happy solution of the so- 
cial ute ll 80 imperfect and so wavering among us 
‘was absolutely unknown in the middle ages. Laery there 
Was 80 violent, so formidable, that men soon held it, if not in 
ast, at Teast in terror, and at any price sought a political 
which might give them some security, the essential and 
absolate condition of the social state. What was the priaci- 
republics? I 


“The same cause cost the Fronch boroughs their stormy 
liberty, and made them full under the exclusive dominion 
either of royalty, or of the grout suzerains whiom they had for 


” Stich must hive ‘been, such’ indeed was, the course of the 
coimmunal destinies in France, consulting merely general 
ets, Particular facts fully confirm these results. At the 
hid of the thirteenth and the boginning of the fourteenth cen- 
» we find nuinerous boroughs disappearing; that is ta 


vay, that communal liberties perish; the boronghs cease t 
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belong  themselyes, to govern themsolves, 
cueil des Ordonnances des Rots, you will 
charters vanish at this period, wl 
munal independence ; and alway 

t placed before you, 


disgust the bour; 
chase a little 


etail upon the charter which it received at. the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, and to which its lord, the bishop, 
consented. ‘Towards the and of the same century, in 11! 
Roger de Rosoy, bishop of Laon, granted, to Philip. 
the scignoury of Iva Fére-sur-Oise, and at this price 
ae abolition of the borough re Lenn. : The be was 
able to struggle against its bishop; but how st 
Philip Aopastce 1? The charter was eaten ihe ee 
ing year, in 1191, the burghers also th of treating with 
Philip Augustus ; they doubtless offered him more than the 
bishop had done. Philip Augustus re-established bo- 
rough, and kept the seigneury of La Fére-sur-Oise, which the 
bishop bad given him. A hundred years pass preys ale 
most the same state; the town of Laon asey its liberties. 
‘In 1204, under the reign of Philip le Bol, the bishop of Laon 
ugain began to solicit of the king the abolition of the earee 
and apy recently by arguments analogous to those which 
ger de aoe had employed a hundred years before. 
caused an inspection to be made of the place. 
been many disorders, murders, profanations in the bor 
the population of cant) it sey was oe a the most 
rous among the burgher populations of that epoch. Philip 
le Bel, in 1394, abolished the borough of Laon. A very 
sh - afterwards, the precise date is not known, 
ly upon the soli m_of the Borgen, he re-establi 
with this 1 Quamdin nobis placeat, * wyder our 
dd pleasu e bishop of Laon was engaged im the 
r ‘IL. with Philip le Bel, and bad taken 
explains the sudden fayor of the 
ers. At the moment when they thought 
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themselves in peaceable possession of their borough Boni- 
face VLIL., from the Vatican, to avenge the bishop, tbolished 
ay a formal bull, But Philip caused the bull to be burnt, 
the th continued to subsist. After the death of 
Philip lo Bel, the struggle continued. ‘The bishop and the 
of Laon disputed, and by turns gained, the royal fa- 

vor. Philip le Long maintained the jaja be always under 


his good pleasure. In 1322, the bishop gained the day, and 
Charles le Bel abolished the borough; but, in the course of 
the same cs the burghers obtained the suspension of to 
decree. It was finally executed. But, in 1328, Philip do 
Valois declares that he has a right to re-establish the borough 
of Laon, and that he will do so if he likes, ‘The bishop, Al- 
hort de sore: sires Philip a good round sum; and the king, 
in 1381, abolishes the borough, which at Just looks upon it- 
self a8 conquered. 

Such are the vicissitudes through which the borough of 
Laon passed, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, and 
the force under which it succumbed. It is evident that roy- 
alty alone caused its ruin. It had struggled, it probably al- 
ways would have struggled, with success against its bishop: 
it was not in a condition to resist the king. 

‘There is another kind of death of which boroughs died. 
‘That of Laon perished defending itself, and after having done 
all in its power to continue to live. But more than one bor- 
ough, discontented with its condition, itself demanded to be 

sted. ‘The following is a charter of the count of Ev- 
eux, Philip le Bon, given in 1320, at the request of the in- 
‘habitants of Meulan :-— 

“We, ‘itt labaes of Evreux, make known to all present 
‘and to come, that since the good people inhabiting and livin 
fo the town of Meulan and the Muriaux have required an 
‘show us, that as they have, and for a long time past have 
had, ugh and community in our town of Meulan, and in 
order to “ie } up the said borough, and its rights and privi- 
leges, have been, and are, grievously afflicted and endam- 

by Various taxes, levies, and contributions, which the 
fouyor and aldermen of the said borough have exacted from 
time fo time, and continue to exact forthe said purpose, they 
Kare, therefore, requested us to take into our own bands the 
vait borough and community, with all the rents and revenues 
which; are, or may bo, due to it, we in consideration thereof 
pay all debts and obligations due by snd in respect of the 
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Thus; towards the end of the thirteenth Ly ren ‘not only 
40 we see a latge number of boroughs abolished, some by 
force, others of their own free will, but there commence the 
| ye ‘rejpulations of the royal authority over boroughs. It 
tiniler Saint Louis and Philip le Bel that you will see in 
the public collections those great ordonnances appear, which 
the administration of all the boroughs in the royal 
domains, Up to that time the kings had trented with each 
town separately. | As most of them were independent, or at 
feast invested with various and respected privileges, neither 
the king, nor any great sizerain, thought of prescribing gon- 
efal tiles for the municipal system, of administering aifthe 
boroughs of their domains in 4 uniform and simple manner. 
Under Saint Louis and Philip le Bel commenced general 
rides, administrative ordinances as to this matter; a 
of the decay of special privileges and of commumal inde- 


pendence, 
‘Iv is evidently then at this epoch, towards the end of the 


and commencement of the fourteenth century, that 
the decline of the boroughs properly so called manifests itself, 
Of those petty republics, which administered their own affairs 
under the patronage of alord, If the third estate hud resided 
entirely in the boroughs, if the fate of the French bourgeoisie 
had depended ‘upon communal liberties, we should see it at 
ch weak and in decay. Bet it was far otherwise. 
esinte, I repeat, took birth and nourished itself 
from entirely different sources.' While the onv became ex- 
havated, the other remained abundant and fertile. 
Independently of the boroughs properly so called, it will 
be Tecollected there were many towns which, without enjoy- 
ing a trie communal existence, without governing them- 
ives, stil! hail privileges, freedoms, and, under the adminis- 
tration of the officers of the king, increased in population 
and wealth. ’ 
‘These towns dil not participate in the decay of the bor- 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Political 
Uberty was wanting there; the necessity and habit of them- 
selvos doing all their own business, the spirit of independ: 
énce anil resistance, not ouly did not prevail there, but wax 
more arid more kept under. We there see that spirit arise 
Which has played so groat a part in our history ; that spint 
but litte ambitious, little enterprising, even timid, scarcely 
Approaching in thought a definite and violent resistance, but 


this 
The 
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Bizanee of all cages, criminal and civil, which arise withir 
the jurisdiction of the poronghs whether privileged cases o1 
otherwise, and that he and his predecessors have enjayed 
this jptidic tion for time immemorial. 

C3 ». He says that he is exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the, said provost in all matters whatever, and that he is in 
ny way amenable to the said provost. 

* Lem. Tho said mayor, in stating his jurisdiction and 
cognizance of all matters throughout the town, sets forth that 
the provost, when summoned to appear before him, is bound 
to obey the summons like any other person, which both the 
provost and the seigneural proctor deny. 

“Item. ‘The said mayor claims cognizance over and sub- 

from the families and servants of the burghers, though 
they be not themselves sworn of the town, because, he says, 
they are fed.on his bread and wine, 'The said ‘provost and 
proctor, in like manner, repel this claim altogether. 

“ We, haying inquired into these disputed matters, deter- 
mino and decreo— 

“That the said provost has not and shall not have any 
jurisdiction or power of correction over the said mayor, and 
the said mayor shall himself administer justice by the senos- 
chal of the snid place. 
_ “Item. That the provost shall not give up to the said 
mayor cognizance of the servants of the said mayor and in- 

ih not being sworn of the town, though nourished on 
its bread and wine. - 

“With this proviso; that the mayor not haying brought 
with him the privileges of the borough, the seneschal shall 
exatine them ; and if it be found that it be one of the privi- 

of the town that servants and others in it, not sworn of 
ig its bread and drinking ils wine, are cognizable 
‘or, then the seneschal shall so report to our next 
nd justice shall be done. If no such priviloge 
cod, then our present decree shall staud.”' 
° ent is given, you see, against the provost, and 
indi¢ates a sincere inclination for impartiality. 
Numerous acts of this kind prove that, before the parlisment, 
the towns dependent on the king, and administerod by hin 
dal janice and respect for their privileges. 


AnOW, moreover, that independently of those towns 





4 Recueil dex Ordonnances, xi. p. 499. 
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by a small number of burghers, who sought to ox 
tend their authori Rives thetreniises, cwhanith reba ESA 
indeninified themselves by domineering over the unhappy 
tohabitan' er rege ine right of bourgeoisie, or who 
were ject to the 7 and we see the opposite spee- 
Tareas which one mad expect to see ina peat oo 
Stituted society: the vassals and the burghers of the epi 
did ‘not together form the city, which they defended 
‘common, abd to which they owed their existence; on the 
‘contrary, they sppeared to suffer the yoke of that city with 
mp ; feudalism in countries not enftanchised, and 
thy in the boroughs made equal ravages, and stifled all 
love’ of order, all national spirit. Accordingly, these asso- 
ciations were insufficient to secure internal tranquillity, and 
the mutual confidence of those who took part therem: the 
petty passions, aroused by the most unlimited egoisin, the 
want of some sim common to all, the jealousy so natural 
- no ren who are not animated with ihe lve of the 
ic the absence of moral tie between the burghers 
of the same boroughs and the members of the same body, 
occasioned now difficulties ; under-associations were the con- 
ce, and the trade companies in the boroughs, the col- 
leges in the universities, became now societies, which bad 
‘their separate aim, and which, as much as possible, evaded 
the communal charges, to leave them to be borne by their 
neighbors. ‘That underhand and lingering war which the 
vassals carried on against the corporations, the corporations 
among themselves, the under corporations in each borough, 
the brotherhood of cach trade, produced the spirit of coterie, 
‘aristocracies, so much the more vexatious the less they 
id objects upon which to exercise their activity, the genoral 
uneasiness which makes the residence in small towns so 
disagreeable to him who has some liberal ideas, and whicn 
‘we overywhore meet with in the middle ages. It is this 
division, this opposition of petty interests, these continual, 
though unimportant vexations, that the oligarchy permits 
f, and, so to speak, nourishes itself by, which enervates 
the national character, which weakens souls, and renders 
meén far less fit for liberty, far more patepabie of feeling ite 
‘benefits, far more unworthy of enjoying them, than the tost 
absolute Asiatic despotism. ...' 





© Meyer, Eaprit des inetit. judie., t. tik p F285, 
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“ Certainly every community, gies or small, has a 
to watch over its own interests, the employment of its aa 


its internal administration, especially when a higher power 
can prevent partial and local suatens & Som being injurious 


to the ic welfare : it is certain that asaaeeal cone 
talzaton of all the objects of siminison haz serious in- 
conveniences, and loads to absol despotism; but the 
communal administrations, such as ne were formed in the 
middle ages, vassals of the suzerain, arid the sole tie which 
existed between the nation and its king, not He 

of the same whole, but dissimilar and Dppowed: amg 

selves independent in every thing w did nos concern 
generai duties, exercising within its breast all the rights of 
sovereignty, such communal administrations as these are 
scarcely less inconvenient, and foment s tyranny @ thousand 
times more odious than the despotism of aristocracy." 

‘These last words, 1 allow, are little. more than the petu- 
lance of a man who, struck with all the vices.of the com- 
munal system, and its unhappy effects upon his country, will 
recognise in it no merit, no good. Bue despite the exagge- 
mition, there is in it a great foundation of truth. 

Itis very true that all the vices described by M. Meyer 
were inherent in the communal system of the middle 
and that most of the towns found themselves thus infeoffed to 
u petty oligarchy which kept them under a tyrannical yoke, 
and which compressed in them the true, the great. 
ment, the general development of human thought and activ> 
ity, that true, varied, indefinite doyelopment, to which we 
owe moder civilization, 

Accordingly, 1 am convinced that, upon the whole, the 
centralization which characterizes our history has been the 
cause of much more prosperity and grandeur to France, of 
much happier and more ris destinies, than if the local 
institutions, the local independencies, had remained sove- 
reign, or even preponderant. Doubtless we have lost some- 
thing by the decline of the boroughs of the middle ages, 
but not so much, in my opinion, as some would wish to per- 
suade us, 

I now come to xcloge. I have placed before xe 30s accord 
ing to the plan which I marked out for myself, pay, ce 
sicture of civil society during the feudal period ; you 





* Moyer, Esprit. des instite judiey t. ih pp. 6.70. 
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seen how feudal society, properly so called, the association 
of the possessors of fiefs, was formed, what was its external 
condition, and in what state it was, first at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, then at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. You have seen what was the 
development of royalty during the same period ; how it grad- 
nally increased, was separated from all other powers, and 
ended by arriving, in the person of Philip le Bel, at the 
threshold of absolute power. You have just seen the vicis- 
situdes of the boroughs, or, more correctly speaking, of the 
third estate, during the same period. The feudal associa- 
tion, royalty, the third estate, these are the three great ele- 
ments of French civilization. It would remain for me, to 
make you fully acquainted with the history of civil society 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, to study with 
you the great legislative monuments which this epoch has 
transmitted to us, that is to say, the Assises de Jerusalem, 
the Etablissemens de Saint Louis, the Coutume de Beauvaisis 
of Beaumanoir, and the Tratté de Pancienne jurisprudence des 
Frangais, of Pierre de Fontaine, monuments of the feudal 
society, and of its relations, on the one hand, with royalty, 
on the other, with the burghers. I had hoped to finish this 
study with you ; but events oblige me to bring this course to 
a close sooner than I had expected. We shall meet again, 
and will again together seek thoroughly to know ard to un- 
derstand the past of our beloved country, 





serene ons 
fuot 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





I courp have wished to annex to this essay upon the ori 
gins and early developments of the third estate in France 
the complete text of the documents, and the special history 
of the various cities or boroughs of which I have made men- 
tion. This collection of acts and precise facts would have 
served to throw light upon, and to prove the genea.] results 
which I have laid down. But such a work would Lave been 
too extensive. I therefore confine “myself, in this place, tc 
publishing, 1. A general view of the ordinances, letters, and 
other acts of the kings of France concerning the cities and 
boroughs, from Henry I. to Philip de Valois; 2. Some char- 
ters, to which I have made allusion in my lectures ; 3. Some 
account of what passed in several towns of different origin 
and constitution. This small specimen, if I may so call it 
of the various communal destinies, during the feudal period, 
will perhaps not be without utility, or without interest. 
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1L 


Table of the Ordinances, Letters, and other Acts of the Kings 
concerning Cities and Boroughs, from Henry I. to Philig 
de Valois. 

Henay L 1031-1060. 


(1 Act) 
1057. Oneans. . . . . Liberty of entry during vintage—The 
officers of the Ling sball no longor levy 


duty upon the entry of wine. 
Lovy VI. 1108-1137. 
9. 





n of abuses Introduced into the ad- 
inistration of the city, in matters of 
jurisdiction and taxes, by the castellan 











judes. 
1119. Angere Regis (in Or- Exemption from taxation—Restriction tc 
is) vail . 


ry service. 

1192. Beauvais . . . . . Authorization to reconstruct houses, 
bridges, &c., without asking special 
permission or paying any duty 


1193. Etampes . 9. Liberty of commerce in markets—Various 
exemptions. 
*126. Saint Riquier. . . . Intervention of the king in the quarrel 
between the abbey and the borough. 
4198, Laon... Concession of a charter to the borough. 
1134 Para. ©". Liberty granted to the burghers of Paris 
inst their debtors, within the juris 
diction of the king. 
Id Fontenay « Exemption from taxation, statute labor, 
army circuit, &0. 
1137 Frenay-l"Evéque Exemption from all duties and charges 


towards the king—The inhabitants can 


no longer owe any thing except to the 
Bishop of Chartres 
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Loum VIL. 1137-1180. 


1137 Etampoa 
14 Orleans. . 


L144. Beauvais AS 
1145, Bourges 1p 


1147, Orleans 


1150, Mantes. . . . 
1151. Beauvais 


1153, Seans, in Gatinain . . 
1155. Etampes a 4 





Td. Lorris, in Gatinaly . , I 
1158, Les Murosux, near Paria 


1163. Villoncuve-le-Roi «5 
1165. Pars SY 


1168 Orleans, sw s 
1169. Villenouve, near Etam- 
171. Tobmnus shee 
174, Les Alluets, near Paris 





1175. Dun lo-Roi 
Td. Sonchal ure 
a (Chaitlon-sur. {conceasian ofthe 
1077, Brutres. 4. + a - 
4A, Pilati eth Geo wn PE —— 
4 
178. Orleans.» ws Abolition of abuses and evil custom. 


Wd, Td... ; ¢) “Abolition of other stare. 
1179, Elampes 5. 5 Concession of various privileges Redeem 
‘of abuses, - 

1180 Onleona «+» + Bofranchisoment of the sorts of the King 

at Orleans and its environs, 





Pause Avcurron 1190-1293, "ne 





1180, Corio... + +2 Confirmation of th 
io mafirmation of the borough 
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1180, Tonnerre . . . . Confirmation of the charter granted oy 
the count of Ne 
+181. Scions . «+ ConGimation of the e charter granted by 
Id Chateauneuf . . . Confirmation and extension of a charter of 
Louis VIL. 


Id. Bourges, and Dun-le- Confirmation of ancient and concession of 
Roi new privileges. 
Confirmation of the borough and its cur 
Constitation of the borou; 
Idem. si 


Concession of various priviloges to those who 
shall settlo there. 

Concession of a borough charter. 
Confirmation of the charter granted by the 
duke of Burgundy. 


‘Concession of borough rights, 


Concession of the customs of the borough 
of Brutres. 


* } Confirmation and extension of privileges. 


Confirmation of a treaty between the bishop 
and the inhabitants concerning taxes 
wich they owed him by rasoa of thei 


ineyard. 
Conran of the customs recognised by 
nis VI 
+ Confirmation of a charter of Louis VII. 
Confirmation of ancient, and concession of 
new privileges. 
Totesdieting the burghers (0. sdmit men of 
the domains of the archbishop into their 





borough. 

14 Bruitres and neigh } Confirmation of ancient privileges 

Ia. Belle Feataine, ° .” Exemption from tazation and exactions on 
‘payment of certain quit-rents towards the 
direot lord and the king. 


Sd Bois Commun, in Ga- Confirmation of the charter of Louis VII, 
tines of Lorrie 





ae 
JA Towns dependeat on 
the charch of St. § Coucomion of borough Fights 
ere 
Conconion of exemptions and peieges 
idem. 


‘Concessions of the charter of Roven. 
Confirmation of tho 
 Coaticmmtiog of enciest privileges 
idem. 








1904, Nonancourt . 
1d. St. Jean d’Angely 





wis. Town dependent on 
the abbey of Et of borough rights. 
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+ Concession of the privileges of Verneuil. 
Concession of the charter of Rouen and 


+ The king exempts the burghers from all 
toll duty in his domains, with the ex 
ception of Mantes. 

+ Concession of a borough charter. 

+ Concession of various privileges. 

Confirmation of ancient custome. 


Fs Idem. 


Mandate to the mayors, sheriffs, and froo 
men, concerning the conduct to be ob- 
served towards ecclesiastics who are 
liable to be arrested and imprisoned. 

Intervention of the king to establish a tax 
opr the city and the surrounding 


Concession of a borough charter. 
Confirmation of customs. 

Concession of borough charter. 
Confirmation of customs. 

Concession of the charter of Saint Quentin. 
Concession of various privileges. 
Concession of a borough charter 





Figny, in the dio- 
cese of Laon. 
1917. Yiliee.. «5. Confirmation of customs. 
1231. La Ferté Milon : | Concession of various exemptions. 
a... . . Confirmation of the privileges granted by 
the count of Ponthiew. 
Tried. 2 |. <b coneenion 0 brug ih 
Saint Leger i 
Lovws VIII. 1223-1226. 
(10) 
1293, Douai. .. . . . Confirmation of ancient custome. 
Td. Creepy in Valois | | Confirmation of the charter granted by 
Philip Augustus. 
Td Rouen . . . —. Confirmation of privileges granted by Philip 
Au tus. 
Id Breteuil . . Concession of various exempticns. 
Id Vereal. 2s Idem, 
1924, La Rochelle | | Confirmation of ancient privilegre. 
la oe Tdem. 
Ta aa Idem. 
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Lae Bosiges axe Dante a Confirmation of ancient privileges, 


1d. Dawle-Roi 1 | 1” Confirmation of the concemion of Philig 
Augustus. 
Louts IX. 1226-1970. 
20.) 
1226, Rouen . . . . . Confirmation of the concessions of Philip . 
Augustus and Louis VIII. 
Id. Saint Antonin in Rou- } The king takes the town under his protec- 
ergue. . . + + tion, and confirms its customs. 
1227. La Rochelle. - . . Confirmation of the charter of Louis VIII. 
Id. Id. . . . . Concession of various exemptions. 
1929. Bourges and Dun-le- } Confirmation of the concession of Philip 
Roi... . -§ Augustus and Louis VIII. 
1230. Niort. . . . . . Confirmation of the borough. 
1233. Bourges... . . . Confirmation of various concessions. 
1246, Aigues Mortes - Constitution of the borough. 
1254. Beaucairo . Redreas of various abuses. 
Id Nimes... . . Concession of various privileges. 
Id. Area Bachi . . . Renewal of the charter of. 1189, taken 
away and destroyed by robbers. 
256... . . . . . . Am ordinance concerning the election of 
mayors, and the financial administration 
of the good towns of the kingdom. 









Ia. + + +... Amalmost similar ordinance for the good 
towns of Normandy. 
1260... . . . . . . Am ordinance which gives to the mayore 


of towns the cognizance of crimes com- 
mitted by the baptized Jews domiciled in 
their jurisdiction. 
Id. Compitgne . . . . Abolition of various abuses. 
1263. Verhouil. . . . . Abolition of evil customs. 
Id. Pont Audemer. “ Idem. 
1265. Chateauneuf-sui Confirmation of ancient customs. 
1269. Verneuil . . . . . Renewal of various exemptions. 
Without date . . . . . Am ordinance to regulate the election ot 
persons charged with levying taxes im 
the towns of the king. 





Puitir re Harpr. 1270-1985. 


15.) 
1271. Laon. .-. . » Theking takes tho inhabitants under his 
protection. 
Id. Niort + + Confirmation of the borough charter. 
Idem. 


1272. Rouen . 
1273. A town of Langu 
doc called de As- 









Confirmation of a charter of Raymond V1, 
count of Toulouse. 


preriis Z 
1274. Bourges... Confirmation of customs and privilegen. 
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1977 Limoges. . . . The king ordore that the copy of the treaty 
between the burghers and the viscount of 
Limoges inserted in his letter, ahall havo 
the samo value as tho lost 
1278 Rouen . . Latter explanatory of the joi juriadiotion grant- 
rou 





ed to the mayor and the borough of Rouet: 
by the charter of Philip Augustas. 
1979. Aigues Mortcs . _Gonsrmation of libetioe and privileges. 
1981. Les Allucts . . . Confirmation of privileges. 
Id Orleans . . . . . Confirmation of the concessions of Philip 
Angustus. 
Id. Yeoiro . ss Idem. 
1982. Saint Omer . . . Confirmation of an ancient charter of thn 
counts of Artois. 
1283 Tonlonse + + Am ordinance concerning the election of the 





Toulouse, and theiz 


1284, Douai . . . . . Confirmation of customs. 
Id Lille . . . . . . Authority to fortify the town. 


Purur ve Ber 12985-1314. 


(46) 

Confirmation of an agreement made between 
the inhabitants and bishop, in the time of 
Saint Louis, and approved of by him. 

Id. Niort. . . . . Confirmation of ancient charters. 

1996. Bretenl . . . . . Concession of the election of local magie- 

trates. 

1987... 6 + 6. + + General ordinance concerning the manner 
of acquiring the bourgeoisie, and the 
charges which it imposes. 

1290. Yewoire . . . . . Confirmation of ancient privileges. 

Id. Tournay . . . . Confirmation of the agreement made be- 
‘tween the count of Flanders and the free- 
men, a8 to the jurisdiction of their town. 

Id Charot . . . —. Confirmation of the privileges grantod by 
the lord. 

1291 Grenade in Armagnac Concession of liberties. 

12Y2. St. André in Languedoc Idem 

1293. Bretenil =. + Confirmation ot privileges. 

Id Lille. . + Forbidding tho seneechals and bailiffs to nr- 
rest the burghers, or to seize their 
for disobedience to the count of Flandens 


1285. Saint Tonien 





Id. Bourges... . Confirmation of privileges. 
1294. Lille. . | | . . Order to tho royal judges to prevent tho 
burghers from being tried betore ecclesi- 
asticul judges for temporal affairs. 
98 Lille + Exempdog ftom tax. 


Re-stabistonent of the authority of the 
thirty-nine magistrates of Ghent 


at 


a el 


Td. Gone “yr i ; 
(911 Clormont-Montferrand ‘Tio king snnuls the concession made ly 


l'on a 
sceing that the consuls, burghers, 
habitants cannot and i Dek ty 
ites ta oo ea 
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1811. Dousi_. . . «Confirmation of privileges and agreements 
1813, Montoliea . . . . Confirmation of privileges. 
1314 Douai . . . . . Declaration that the acts of jurisdiction ex- 


ercised at Douai, by the royal officer, 
doring the war in Flanders, sball not in- 
terfere with its privileges. 


Loum X., cattap ue Hutix. 1314-1316. 


(6) 

Confirmation of a charter of Raymond VI. 

of privileges. 

The king takes it under his protection. 

iom. 

Confirmation of privileges. 

+ The king declares that, although he has not 
taken the oath in person which the counts 
of Flanders took, with regard to the town, 
on their accession, its liberties and privi- 
legos shall not suffer. 





Pwr V., cactep re Loxa. 1316-1322, 








(dL) 
1316. Laon. «+ + + Confirmation ofthe borough of Laon. 
id. Gonesso . . from certain charges. 
it Clermont-Montferrand Cetra of the ordinance of Philip le 
1, (1311.) 
1917. Orchies . . . . . Confirmation of privileges. 
1318. Figene + + + + + Establishment of the borough. 
Seint-Omer . . . Numerous confirmations of privileges, 
i Touny .... Claesifeation ofthe borough in the bail ick 
of Vermandois. 
1319, St. Paul of Cadajoux Establishment of the borough. 
1320. Saint-Omer . . . Confirmation of privileges. 
Id. Montargis and neigh Idem. 
Id Toumy .. Idem. 
Cuantes IV. catten ne Br. 1322-1398, 
an 
1921. Clermuut-Montferrand Confirmation of the ordinance of Philly le 
el, (1311,) 
1322, St. Rome en Rouergue Establishment of the borough. 
Id. Gonesse . + + + Exemption from certain chi 
1328. Orchies . + Confirmation of privileges. 
Id. Seint-Omer Idem. 


1M Toulouse. | ~—-Permiasion for the inhabitants to acquire 
the property of nobiea under cartain cou- 
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declares that ‘the town shall 0 
separated from the crown 


aa 
2 Clamiffcation of the town in the balimick 
Contention f privileges 
ar i = of the great bell in 
. porizing 

jc of taurder ‘and rg the 


—— no longer governed ms a bor- 
ough. 


Ik 


Onteans. 


Aurnoven 1 have already pointed out* the 
effects of the charters granted to the city of 


and possessed no inde 

also completely show 

epoch, and how the influence of « superior 
cessary in order to introduce my general 
rules into it. 


n 
Henry I—1057. 


“Tn the name of Christ, I, Henry, by the of God 
king of the French, will it to be alll all the: faithful of 


pean lsusb maediaceet ie Rcridedeasi ek 
* "Phees were cities which had no communal right, and where there wa 
either mayor nor sherifis * Lecture XVEL 


4 
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the holy church of God, both present and future, that Isem- 
bard, bishop of Orleans, with the clergy and the people com- 
mitted to his care, has approached our Serenity, bearing 
plaint by reason of an unjust custom which seems to exist in 
that town with respect to guard of the gates, which were 
guarded and closed to the people in the time of vintage, and 
also by reason of an iniquitous exaction of wine made there 
by our officers ; urgently and humbly imploring us that, for 
the love of God and for the good of our soul and the soul of 
our fathers, it would please us to repeal in perpetuity, for the 
holy church of God, for him, the clergy and the people, this 
unjust and impious custom. | Favorably acceding to the said 
demand, I have remitted in perpetuity to God, to the said 
bishop, to the clergy and the people, the said custom and ex- 
action; so that in future let there be no guards there, and let 
not the gates be closed, as was the custom, during that period, 
and let no man exact or take from any one his wine, but let 
all have free entry and exit, and let to each be preserved what 
belongs to him, according to civil right and equity. And to 
the end that this concession may always remain firm and 
stable, we will that the present testimony of our authority be 
made, and we have confirmed it with our seal and ring. ‘The 
following have placed their seals to it: Isembard, bishop of 
Orleans ; Henry, king; Gervais, archbishop of Rheims; Hugues 
Bardoulf; Hugh the butler; Henry of Ferriéres; Mallbert, 
provost; Hervé, surveyor ; Herbert, under-surveyor ; Gisle- 
bert, cup-bearer ; Jordan, under-butler ; Baudouin, chancellor. 

«Publicly given at Orleans, the sixth day before the nones 
of October, in the year of our Lord, 1057, and the twenty- 
seventh of king Henry.” 


cr 
Lours VII.—1137. 


“In ne name of God, I, Louis, by the grace of God king 
of the French and duke of Aquitaine, to all present and to 
come, give to know that we for the benefit of our burgesses 
of Orleans grant to them the following customs : 

“1, The money of Orleans which was current at the 
death of our father, shall not be changed or altered during 
our life. 

“2, Every third year, in consideration of that coinage, we 





" Recueil dee Ordonnances, &e., +i, p. 1- 
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will take for every hogshoad of wine and of corn, two deniers 
and for every five quarters of spring corn, ore denier, as oat 
father Ru pnere es eee 

“3. We establish and ordai our ost or sergeant 
donot summon any of the burghers aot unless, by, our 
command, or by that of our seneschal. ‘ 

“4, Whoever of our burghers shall come before us for any 
offence or other cause, if he do not our will, or cannot do it, 
we will not detain him unless he has been taken in the fact, 
but he shall be at liberty to revarn and remain for one day in 
his own house, after which he and his goods shall be at our 
disposal. - 

v5 Further, we command tha our provost, by any ser 
geant of his house, beadle, or accuser, do no wrong to any 
of the burghers. 

“6, If any burgher shall strike or beat one of bis hired 
servants, he shall pay a fine therefor to our provost. 

“7. Whereas our father, at the Easter before his death, 
promised that neither he nor his sergeants would levy any 
morte-main dues in the said town for seven years, we confi 
that which our father did for the good of his soul, ~ 

“B. And whereas, our sergeant aggrieved and put to ran- 
som the burghers for money which he alleged to be due from 
them at the death of our father, and the burghers swear that 
they owe none such, we order our sergeants to make no fur~ 
ther claim in that respect. 

“ And that these presents may not be annulled, orset aside 
by those who shall come after us, we confirm them with the 
authority of our name, Done at Paris io the eee 
in the year of the Incarnation o* our Lord, 1137, the Sth 
our reign. 

a “And there were with us in our e, Raoul, our cham- 
berlain, William, the butler, and Hi constable. Written 
by the hand of Augrin the chancellor.’ 


mm 
Lours VII—1147, 


“ Louis, king of the French, and duke of Aquitaine: We, 
considering that the royal spiritual power is iter than the 
secular, deem that we should be gentle towards our ts 
we, therefore, in memory of him who took pity on bis pet 
take commiseration on our men of Orleans, over whom we 
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morte-main ; for the benefit of the soul of our father, our pre- 
decessor, and of ourself, we resign and abandon all such right 
over the city of Orleans, and throughout its bishopric, and we 
grant that for the future no such demand be made by ourself 
or our successors. For the further confirmation whereof, and 
that it may never be disputed, we have hereunto placed our 
hand and seal. Done at Orleans, in the year of our Lord 
1147, the twelfth of our reign; when there were with us in 
our palace, Raoul, our chamberlain; William, the butler; 
Mazcie, our gentleman of the chamber, and Macie, the con- 
stable ; there were also present at the signature, bishop Me- 
nesser of Orleans; Pierre, of the court of Saint-Yverte 
Written by the hand of Cadurc the chancellor.” 


Iv. 
Lovis VII.—1178." 


“In the name of the Holy Trinity, Louis, by the grace 
of God king of the French. Remarking at Orleans certain 
customs to abolish, and desiring to provide for the interests 
of our burgesses and the health of our soul, we remedy the 
said customs. As altered, they are the following: 

“1, Any stranger prosecuting the payment of a debt at 
Orleans shall not pay any tax in respect thereof. 

“2, They shall exact no tax from any foreigner bringing 
his merchandise to sell at Orleans, either for the exposure of, 
or for the price fixed upon his goods. 

“3. If a debt of five sous be denied, let it not be settled 
by combat between two men. 

“4. If any one by the first day have not the guarantee 
named by him, he shall not on that account lose his process, 
but shall be permitted to bring it forward at a convenient day. 

“5, No man, in partnership with another man for the pay- 
ment of the dues of audience, shall pay the whole tax, but 
only that part which falls to his share. 

“6, Let not the vintners and wine-criers buy wine in Or- 
leans, in order to sell it again at a tavern. 

7. No mat. having partnership with a clerk or knight, in 





" {¢ is questionable whether this charter bolongs to the year 1163 of 
1176; it is found under both of these dates in the Recueil des Ordon. 
nances. But the original of the charter bears the date 1178, and this ap. 
pears the most probable. 





wm 


ots Let the conductors of those who buy wines be: eat 
away. 

“9. Hackste: I not perchase provisions. within tho 
precincts of the town in oleae to sell them at Orleans. — 

“10. ‘The provosts and foresters abiallyast ince 
within the precincts. — 

* 11. Carts standing at the Dunoise fer et 
shall not be filled a second time ; but wl 
sold, they shall retire and make ' way for others. 

ave 12, No one shall buy bread i Orleans and resell a 
there. 

“13, The keeper of the salt mine shall only take two 
deniers for the use of the mine. 

“14. The men of Meun and Snint-Martin-sur-Loiret shall 
not pay rent for the, ransom of their bailiffs. 

“15. What has been added to the droit de brenage durieg 
our time shall be repealed, and it shall be as it was in our 
fathers’ time. 

“16, The series of customs which we have abolished 
being thus enumerated, we have decreed, and wé confirm 
that decree by the present order, and by the authority of our 
senl,.and by our royal name thereunto placed; and we forbid 
any one over daring to re-establish for the people of Orleans 
any of the customs herein mentioned. Given at Paris, the 
year xetxvint. of our Lord. There wero present in our 
palace, the count Thibaut, our seneschal ; Guy, the butler; 
Renaud, chamberlain; Raoul, constable. ‘Given ‘by the band 
of Hugh, chancellor. n 

vs 


Louis VIL—1178. 


“In the name of site holy and indivisible ‘Trinity, Louis, 
by the grace of God king of the French. Informed of certain 
customs to be abolished at Orleans, and desiring to provide 
for the good of our burghers and the health of our soul, we 
have mercifully abolished them. The following are the 
amended customs :— 





* Recueil des Ordonnances, t. ba po 155 texxky pe 200. 
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“1, Let no one exact toll ut Rebrechien.' nor at Loury, 
excopt the same which is exacted at Orleans. 

“2. Let no one be obliged to rent our stalls at the market 

«3, Let the dues to us of barley and other grain, receivec 
at Mareau-au-Bois and Gommiers,’ be abolished. 

“4. Let no cart be taken for bringing wine from Chan- 
teau.! 

“5. Let no one selling his wine at Orleans be constrained 
to give money by the bottle for the right of the king; but let 

_ him give wine in bottles, if he like better. 

“6. ‘The keeper of the chatelet at the bead of the bridge 
cannot take the toll for hay-carts, unless the hay belong to 
those who have mown it. 

“7, No merchant having disposed of his goods at Orleans 
without permission from the provost, can on that account be 
brought to justice while he shall remain at Orleans. 

“8, Foreign merchants who come to Orleans for the fair 
of March, shall not be obliged to keep the fair. 

“9. Let no one at Germigny,‘ or at Chanteau, pay the tax 
upon the sale of sheep and the breeding of pigs, except those 
who cultivate our land. 

“10. Let each cart in the bailiwick of Saint-Martin-sur- 
Loiret pay four hemine of rye. 

“ And, lastly, let not these things be retracted in future. 
We have confirmed the present charter by the authority of 
our seal, and the inscribing of our royal name. Done at 
Etampes, the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 1178. 
‘There were present in our palace those whose names and 
seals follow :—Count Thibault, our seneschal ; Guy, the but- 
ler; Renaud, the chamberlain ; Raoul, the constable.”* 


vi. 
Lovis VII.—1180. 


“In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God king of the French: knowing 
wbat the mercy of God has always been to us and our king- 





1 A village on the Loire, three leagues from Orleans. 
* A village five leagues from Orleans. 

» Villages in the environs of Orleans. 

« A village two leagues from Orleans. 

® A village on the borders of tho forest of Orleans. 

* Recueil des Ordonnances, t. xi.. pp. 209-211. 
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dom, and how innumerable have been his favors; we acknow 
ledge and humbly adore him, if not as much as we ought, ay 
Toast with all the devotion in our power, —Incited to. this 
therefore, by royal picty and clemency, for the health a of ow 
soul, and for that of our predecessors, and for that of our son, 
king Philip, we enfranchise and discharge in perpetuity, from 
every tie of servitude, all our serfs and servants, eal body. 
men, who live in Orleans or the suburbs, a or hamlets; 
namely, Mein, Germigny, Cham,-and oth us of 
the provostry of Orleans; as well as those ore 

Jean-de-Bray, Saint-Martin-sur-Loiret and beyond 
SaintMesmin and other hamlets, and ie § of ‘Newall, 
Rebrechien, and Coudray,' as well as their sons and daugh- 
ters; and we will that they remain as free as if they were 

born. free; that is to say, that those who shall be found in 
the abovehamed| places before next Christmas, and afier the: 
coronation of our son Philip, shall enjoy that liberty; burif 
others of our serfs flock from elsewhere to the said pl ry 
because of the enfranchisement, they shall be de 
excepted. And to the end that the said. things remain im 
perpetuity, we have caused the confirmation of the 
charter, by the authority of our seal, and the affixing of our 
royal name. Done in public, at Paris, the year of the lnear 
uation of the Lord 1180. ‘There were present in our palace 
those whose names follow :-—Count ‘Thibault, our seneschal; 
Guy, the butler; Renaud, chamberlain; Raoul, constables, 
Given by the hand of Hugh, the chancellor.” - 


vit. 
Puiie-Avevstus.—1183. 


“Inthe uame of the holy and indivisible ‘T'ri 

Philip, by the grace of God king of the Pronch. It belongs 
to the clemency of the king 10 spare his subjects with a 
merciful heart, and generously to aid those who bend under 
a leary ioad, We make known to all present and to come, 
that io the belief of God, and for the safety of our soul and 
the soul of our father Louis, of blessed memory, and of our 
predecessors, we will and order that all men who live and 
shall live at Orleans, and in the bailiwick of Saint-Martin, 
and in the bailiwick of Saint-Jeat, at Coudray, at Rebrechien 





* All these towns are in the environs 0° Orleans 
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ind at Germigny, be henceforth free and exemyt from all tax 
and duty ; granting them, besides, that we will not make them 
go to plead in any place more distant than Etampes, Yavre- 
le-Chatel, or Lorris ; and we will soize neither them nor their 
goods, their wives, sons, nor daughters, and will do them no 
violence, so long as they desire to and do receive the judg- 
ment of our court; none of them for a misdeed shall pay 
& fine of more than sixty sous, except for robbery, rape, 
nomicide, murder, or treason; or else in cases where they 
shall have deprived any ono of his foot, his hand, his nose, 
eye, ear, or any other member. And if any of them be sum- 
moned, he shall not be bound to answer to a citation before 
eight days. Now, we make them all these concessions, on 
condition that all those to whom we give this grace, and 
whom we may or might tax, henceforth each year, upon cach 
four gallons of wine or corn which they shall have, as well 
spring grain as the corn of winter, whiclisoever they be, shall 
pay us two deniers. But we make known that the tax of two 
years upon corn and wine thus collected, the which tax is 
commonly called the tax upon bread and wine, shall be an 
acquitment of all tax and duty, and all the above-mentioned 
customs which we have repealed ; and the tax of every third 
year shall be for the maintenance of the coinage ; and in that 
third year, men not among those to whom we have granted 
the above enumerated franchises—namely, those who owe 
us no tax, except the tax of bread and wine for the coinage. 
shall pay us that tax of bread and wine for the maintenance 
of the coinage, in the same way that they have always done ; 
upon each measure of spring corn one denicr. Now, every 

ear we will send to Orleans one of the people who serve us 
in our house, and who, with our other sergeants in the town, 
and ten good burghers, whom the burghers of the town shall 
elect in common, shall annually collect this tax of bread aud 
wine; and these shall swear each year that they will raise 
this tax with good faith, and that they will not exeept any 
one out of affection, or surcharge them through hatred. And 
in order that all theso concessions perpetually remain, and 
be forever inviolably maintained as much by us as by the 
kings of France our successors, we confirin the present 
agreement with the authority of our seal and the affixing of 
vur royal name. Done at Fontainebleau, the year of the 
Tncamation of our Lord 1183, and the fourth of our reiyn. 

There were present in our palace those whose names and 
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seals are hereunto Count Thibault, our seneschal , 
Guy, the butler; Matthew, the chamberlain; Raoul, the 
constable.” ' ' err o- 
UL ~ 
Erasres. 

Orleans has just shown us what may be the priviloges and 
progressive developments of a town which was not erected 
into a borough properly so called: ae will show us 
how small a place a botough charter sometimes held in the 
existence of a town, and how it might lose it without losing, 
far from it, all its advantages and all its liberties, ~ 

T shall not come to conclusion beforehand; + shall not 
sum up the facts before having given them. 1 wish to lay 
before you an seb of re ae oa of ea various 
ways, Etampes has been the object on the part o Freach 
Gag from the eloventh to the thirteenth oe a shall 
there see what at that time a town truly was; in what con- 
sisted and how were formed the privileges of its inhubitant= 
and how false is the historical image which is almost always 
given us by those who speak upon the subject. kann 

In 1082, King Philip I. wished to show some fator to the 
canons of Notre Dame of Etampes, a8 his ancestors ars 
Robert and Henry I. had done, and he granted them 
charter; " 

“Ta the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, 

By the. grace Of Gad, King oF the Frodeh. Tt thet a 
very worthy of the royal serenity, to govern thé secular 

with moderation and still more, constantly to regard eeclesi 
astical affairs with feelings of religion and piety, to the end 
that nothing may remain ill ordered in our republic ; “oH 
firmly to observe, and in observing to strengthen, what } 
heen conceded by our predecessors, or by ourself. We 
therefore make known to the faithful of the hol! 

present and to come, that the canons of St. Marie mipes 


ol 

are approached our majesty, supplicating us to grant them, 
and to confirm in perpetuity, the rights anil eats eae 
and confirmed to them by our predecessors, king Robert our 
lenty our father. . . The said 
Tights possessed by the said church are as follow: 


grandfather, and king F 


* Recueil des Ordonnances, t. xin, p. 226. "This charter wax ounfieried 
a 1281, by a charter of Philip lo Handi, (Jbid., p. 357.) 
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«« Let the said canons give to those among them whom they 
shall elect, the offices of the said church, such as the offices 
of provost, dean, chanter; and let them have and possess all 
that belongs to the said church, except at the festival of Saint 
Marie, in the middle of the month of August, when their ab- 
bot, from none to none, shall have the rights thus regulated : 
the canons sball have the loaves and napkins ; with regard 
to the.other smaller offerings, the wax, the deniers, the gold 
and silver, if there be any offered, the abbot shall receive and 
have them. Further, he who on the part of the abbot shall 
guard the altar during the festival, shall live upon the bread 
of the altar; and the dean instituted by the canons shall re- 
ceive from the common offering, the wine and other provis- 
ions necessary for his support on the said day. . .. . Over 
the lands of the canons which belong to the church, our officers 
shall exercise no jurisdiction or exaction whatever, and shall not 
violently take the right of lodging in their houses... . . Hav- 
ing received at their request and prayer, and in token of 
charity, twenty livres from the said canons, we have caused 
this memorial of our concession to be written, and have con- 
firmed it with the authority of our seal and the placing of our 
royal name. Witnesses of the present institution, &c. &c. 
(Then follow the names of fourteen officers of the king, or lay 
witnesses, and twenty-nine ecclesiastics or canons.) Publicly 
given at our palace, at Etampes-la-Neuve, the year of the 
Incarnation of the Word 1082, the twenty-third of the reign 
of Philip, king of the French.—Read and signed by Grifficd 
bishop of Paris.”* 

Independently of what concerns the canons themselves, we 
here see the inhabitants of the lands which belong to them, 
in Etampes, or even in its territory, freed from all jurisdiction, 
from all exaction of royal officers, and among others, from 
that obligation of lodging, which was the source of so much 
abuse. 

Shortly afterwards, the same king Philip made a vow, it is 
aot known exactly for what reason, to go, casque on head, his 
visor lowered, his sword at his side, his coat of arms on his 
back, to visit the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, to leave his 
arms in the temple, and to enrich it with his gifts; but the 
bishops and great vassals, it is said, when consulted, cpposed 
this absence of the king as dangerous to his kingdom. Prob- 





» Recueil dee Ordonnances, t. xi. p. 174 
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ably Philip himself was not 
One of his faithful of Een 
may _ the one of Chailou-Saint-Medard, Php 
ie journ him, armed ¢: ie, as 

proviiesd wie, Ele iplayed two spe pte 
grimage, and returned, having deposited his arms in 
holy sepulchre, where they might for a long time be seen, 

ith a brass tablet, on which the vow and the journey w 
recounted. Before the departure of Eudes, the king took his 
six children under his care ; one son, named Ansold, five 
daughters; and at his return in March, 1085, he gave them 
in recompense, all the rights and privileges contained in the 
following charter : y —_ 

“ Let all know that Eudes, mayor of Challou, by the divine 
inspiration, and by consent of Philip, Hegel France, whose 
servant he was, has set out for the sepulelire of the Lord,and 
has left his son Ansold and his five daughters in the hands 
and under the care of the said king, and the said: king has 
received and preserved these children in his hands and under 
his care, and it is granted to Ansold and to his saidsfive sis- 
ters, daughters of Eudes, for the love of God, and out of char- 
ity alone, and through respect for the holy sepulchre, that 
male line of him or them, who shall marry a woman 
to the king under the yoke of servitude, ho shall, by the sail 
marriage, free and redeem her from the tie of servitude; and 
if sorfs of the king marry women descended from Eudes, 
they as well ns their descendants shall be of the house. 
domesticity of the king. ‘The king gives, to be kept in fiel, 
to,the heirs of Eudes and their heirs, his estate of Chullon, 
with its men; so that om account of it they be not 
‘sppear in justice before any of the servants of the king, but 
only before the king himself, and Jet them pay no tax in any 
of the land of the king. Moreover, the king orders his ser- 
vants of Etampes to guard the chamber of Challou,! seeing 
that the people of Challou are bound to keep guard at Etam- 
pes, and that their chamber being established there, they 
shall guard it the better. And to Ay end that the said frad- 
chise and conventions always remain firm and stable, th 
‘ing has caused the present memorial 1o be made of them, 


' They called the place where were kept the titles and acts coneernin 
Ve righia ef the Ely ‘andthe “ctwen, Hiomera: (Men Preninr 
FEtampes, p. 83.) 
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which he has bad sealed with his seal and his panie, and 
confirmed with his own hand, by the holy cross. There 
were in the palace, those whose names and seals fol- 
low: fl » seneschal of the house; Gaston de Poissy, con- 
stable; Pains, the chamberlain; Guy, brother of de Galeran, 
of the chamber. Done at Etampes, in the month of 
in the palace, the yearof tho Incarnation 1086, the 
25th of the reign of the king. There were present at the 
making of the enfranchisements, for testimony of its truth, 
Anselin, son of Arambert; Albert of Bruncoin; Guesner, 
priest of Challou; Gérard, dean; Pierre, son of Erard. .. 
and Haymon his son.”* 

Here wo find « family of Etampes and its descendants in- 
vested with the most important franchises, in possession of 
the right of giving freedom by marriage, of not being judged, 
except by the king himself, or his nearest officers, of not pay~ 
ing any subsidy, tax, toll, &c. And) less than two hundred 

a Bcteacls Saint Louis, in dee! the descendants of 
Eudes of Challou-Saint-Medard exempt from the watch of the 
town of Paris, says that ater are three thousand in number; 
and they still reckoned two hundred and. fifty-three of them 
in 1598, when the president Brisson caused their privileges 
to be attacked, in a fit of angeragainst the inhabitants of 
Etampes, who, going to visit him in his house of Gravelle, 
did not do him the honors which he claimed. This privilege 
lasted five hundred and seventeen years, for it was not abol- 
ished until 1602, by decree of the parliament of Paris.’ 

Near Etampes, at Morigny, there was a large and rich 
abbey of the order of Saint Benedict, formed by a disinem- 
verment of the abbey of Fleix, or Saint-Germer, near Benu- 
vais. In 1120, Louis VI. granted various privileges to the 
monks of Morigny, among which are the following = 

“The manorial tenants who, in the town of Etampes, have 
boen or may be given to the monks of the holy abbey of Mo- 
rigay, shall pay us the same dues which they were aceus- 
tomed to pay when in lay hands, unless remission theroof bo 
made unto them by us of our successors. 

“ We grant to all the monks! tenantry, wherever they re 
svle, thas no provost nor any othor officer of ours, shall oxer- 
cise any jurisdiction over them, unless the monks fail to do 


‘Lee Antiquités de Ia vilie et du duché d'Etampes, by Floureau, p78 
* Plourean, ut supra. 
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nave caused it to be written; and to the end that it be no 
annulled by our descendants, we have confirmed it with the 
authority of our seal and the placing of our name. Publicly 
done at Etampes, the year of the Incarnation of the Word 
1123, the 16th of our reign. There being present in our 
pelace those whose names and seals are hereunto affixed: 

itephen, the seneschal; Gilbert, the butler; Hugh, the con- 
sable Albert, the chamberlain ; and Stephen, the chancel- 

The inhabitants of the Marché Saint-Gilles formed thence- 
forward a distinct corporation, which had its own charter and 
fanctions. 

In 1138, Louis VII. granted ‘‘to all the men of Etampes. 
both xi ghte and burghers,” a charter as follows : 

“In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Amen. 
I, Louis, king of the French and duke of Aquitaine, make 
known to all our faithful, present and to come, that we have 
granted to all the men of Etampes, both knights and burghers, 
upon their humble petition and the counsel of our faithful, 
the following things : 

“1. During our whole life we will not change or alter 
the alloy or weight, and will not let any one alter the present 
money of Etampes, which has circulated there since the 
decease of our father, so long as the knights and burghers of 
Etampes, every three years, dating from All-Saints, shall 

yy us, for the redemption of the said money, one hundred 

jivres of that money; and if they themselves discover that 
this money is falsified or altered in any way, we, upon theit 
information, will see that it be proved and tried ; and if it has 
been falsified or altered, we will have justice done upon the 
falsifier or alterer, according to the counsel of the knights 
and burghers of Etampes. Now, Luc de Malus, knight of 
Etampes, by our order and in our place and court, swears 
that we will keep and observe those conditions in the manner 
herein laid down. 

“2, We also grant to the knights and burghers of Etampes 
that none of the people of Etampes shall at any time be in- 
terdicted the sale of wine; and that the wine of no one, ex- 
cept our own, shall be sold by proclamation. 

“3. Further, for the good of our soul and the souls of our 
predecessors, we grant forever to the knights and burghere 





* Recusil dee Ordonnancee, t. xi. p- 183. 
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give 4 in any way. 

4, We also forbid the criers ob vite comelibesaalaeast 
pretext, to the knights, clorks, or burghers of Etampes, the 
measure to measure wine when they shall Aoceasyd AS 
exact from them any aes more than they coiees exacted 
with justice. : eet 


a 


State 


etd in the tain we Gilles, or on pine Nogaieaalh 
the ei of Notre Dame, are equally admiued vo penis 
in them. 

But this is avery exceptional case. Privileges granted to 
particular establishments are of much more, frequent occur~ 
rence. In 1141 and 1147, Louis VII, accords in fayer re= 
spectively of the churches of Notre Dame and St. Martin 
a Esapeh and.of the Lazar-house of that,town, she two 


chartors : & 
rie name of the holy and indivisible Tied 1, Louis, 
by the grace of God king of the French and duke of Aqui- 
taine, t0 all present and to come, make known, that, upon 
the certification of the canons of Etampes le Vieille, we 
admit and acknowledge os true and certain, that. Sots 
physician, having heretofore received from the 

and most illustrious Philip an estate, at Eesti 
for some time enjoyed it in, full, property, ie fa 
pious donation, and on condition of prongs. to his 
givcu and granted the same, with ull the rights and customs 


* Recueil des Ordgnnancer, t xin pe 188 
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apperiaining to.it, unto the two churchos of the said Etampes, 
pamely—the church of Saint Mary, and the church of Saint 
Martin, with our full concurrence and approbation, in accord: 
ance with which, we, whose daty it is at once to favor the 
churehes, and. to protect, confirm, the concessions made by 
our predecessors, at the request of the said oe nee 
of the said estate, and on the humble petition of the said 
canons, do, by our authority, confirm this donation, or rather 
his, alms, ond further, have caused to be set forth in this 
present;charter the customs of the said estate, that mo ex- 
action may hereafter be made upon it. ‘These customs are 
othe ordi penalty: of is 

“1, inary, ty of sixty sous is here five sous; 
of seven i and 4 ae tee ‘The fine for fesh 
wounds is a live ; for drawing the sword ‘a man, 
a fowl of two anes " me 

“2. The mon of this estate must send four sergeants-at- 
arms to the king's army, on the proclamation of Arriere-ban. 
_ 43, As to the droit de place over tho said estate, the min- 
isters of the said churches must claim it on the ‘Thursday in 
each week, or if they omit any Thuraday, then in the ‘Thurs- 
pay in the zee week, or other day, but without proceeding 

Li) malty. 

ok at the femival of St. Remy, the sergeants of the said 
canons shall collect the quiterent at each house on the said 
estate, 

“5, It is a custom of the said estate that if any one bring 

ion against one of the tenants on the said estate, withia 
its limits, he must submit thorein to the jurisdiction of the 
said canons. 

“6, Tho said -ostate is oxempt from the raymont of any 
and all taxes imposed upon the canons. 

“ Godfrey Silvostre, in our presence at Etampes, has con- 
firmed the above on owh. And in order that it may not be 
Jost in oblivion, we have authenticated the whole by the ap- 
iceead of our seal. Done publicly at Paris, the year of the 

Incarnation of the Word, 1141, and of our reign the fifth. 
Present in our palace, these, whose hands and seals are here+ 
‘onto affixed. Raoul, cognt de Vermandois, our seneselial ; 
Guillaume, the butler ; Matthew, the chamberlain ; Matthew 
lie constable, Written by the hand of Caduro, chancellor.” 


* Recueil des Ordonnances. xi, 195. 
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aeslalioalan bythe series of Sakow of the French sua 
Aquitaine, to all present to come, mske known 
that we give and present to the brothers of St, Lazarus, 0 
Etampes, a fair of eight days, to be held every year at 
Michaelmas, adjacent to the of St. Lazarus, with this 
franchise, that we retain therein no: right, and that our offi- 
cers shall take nothing there, pin arrieanycove Date eneoE 
thieves, whom we retain the power to apprehend, for 
purposes of justice. Wo take under our safoguard those who 
shall attend this fair; and to confirm and establish this for- 
ever, wo, dc." » | (uo Baitae 
In 1155, the sume monarch abolished an abuse: which the 
officers who acted for him at) Etampes bad introdaced for 
their own benefit. bu uaa & 
“Tn the naine of the holy and indivisible Tralee 
I, by the grace of God, king of the French, heress it 
appears that our sergeants, our provost, vicar, and other of 
our officers at Etampes, have been subjecting the butchers of 
that town to 8 custom that whatever they purchased of them, 
who price thereof shall be reduced one third, so that they have 
been exacting from ths butchers, under pretext of their office, 
meat, the value of which was twelve deniers, for 
We, therefore, to all present and to come, make known that, 
for the health of our soul, and the benefit of the said town, 
we abolish forever this custom, and order that our sergeants, 
and all our other officers, deal with the butchers exactly ac- 
cording to the general usage, cominon to all; and that nei- 
ther our provost, vicar, nor other officer, have, im any pur+ 
chases whatever, any advantage over the other citizens. And 
that this may remain firm and unchanged, we have herednto 
affixed our seal and our signature. Done in pablie, at Paris, 
the year of the Incarnation of the Lord, 1455, Present in 
the palace, those whose names and seals follow ;—Count 
"Thibaut, our seneschal; Guy, butler ; Mathieu, groom of 
chamber; Mathieu, constable, Written by the band of Huga, 
chancellor,” 
In 1179, he issued a general regulation for the government 
of Et 8, conceived in these terms : wt 
“Inthe name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, amen 
1, Louis, king of the French, for the good of our soul, have 
Jeemed it fitting to abolish the ill customs which, in the 





* Recueil dea Ordonnances, xi. 195. * Idem, xi, 20. 
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course of our reign, have been introduced into Etampes with- 
out our knowledge, by the negligence of our sergeants. To 
all present and to come, therefore, we make known and order 
that, 

“1, Whosoever desires it, may freely purchase our land 
called octaves, saving our accustomed rights ; and the pur- 
chaser shall none the more for his purchase become our serf. 

©, No one shall buy in Etampes or its liberties, for the 
purpose of retailing it in Etampes, avy fish, except salted 

rings and mackerel. 

«3, No one shall buy wine at Etampes, for the purpose of 
selling it again there, except at the time of vintage. 

“4. No one shall buy bread there for the purpose of re- 
tailing it in the town. 

“5. No one; though he reside beyond the limits of the 
‘market-place, shall be arrested whet he is within the said 
limits ; for that were to infringe the droit de place. 

“6. Any man who holds from us the droit de voirie, may 
make a door or a shop window in his house, without seeking 
the permission of the provost. 

“7, No one shall be charged any thing for the use of the 
market cora measure, saving always our toll. 

“8, The provost of Etampes may not, on any ground, re- 
quire a citizen to return the gage of a duel which has not 
been decided. 

“9. The people of Etampes may have their vineyards 
guarded as they think fit, on payment merely of the guards 
themselves, and without being liable to any payment to the 
seigneur to whom the quit-rent of the vineyard belongs. 

“10, No ordinary huckster, keeping a shop, shall be called 
upon to fee the provost. 

“11. No one shall be liable to give a fee to the provost, 
except the dealers who have stalls in the market-place. 

“12. None shall be called upon to give a skin to the pro- 
vost, except furriers by trade. 

«“'13. None of our officers, except the provost, shall re 
quire a fee from any trader, whether in tho market-place or 
out of it. 

“14. For the stamping of measures and weights, the 
provost shall receive no more than two gallons of red 


1 ‘The occupants of theso royal lands had been serfs of the king. ‘The 
term octane waa perhaps spplied to them because the king was eutitlod 


to every eighth sheaf produced on them. 
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“In order that all this may be firm and unchanged, we 
have authenticated the present charter with our royal hand 
and seal. Done at Paris, the year of the Incarnation. 1179. 
Present in our palace those whose names and seals are be- 
low: Count Thibaut, our seneschal ; Guy, butler; Renault, 
chamberlain ; Raoul, constable. ‘I'he chancellorship va- 
cant.”! 

So far we have heard nothing of the corporation of 
Etampes ; not only have we met with no charter constituting 
it, but none of the documents we have cited make any allu- 
sion to it. Yet a corporation did exist at Etampes, and proba- 
bly a very turbulent, a very encroaching corporation ; for in 
1199 Philip Augustus abolished it in these terms : 

“In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, amen. 
Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all men, 
Present and to come: know that in consequence of the out- 
rages, oppression, and vexations inflicted by the corporation 
of Etampes upon the churches of that town and their posses- 
sions, upon the knights and their possessions, we have abol- 
ished the said corporation, and have granted unto the said 
churches and knights, that there shall henceforth be no cor- 
poration in Etampes. The churches and knights shall be 
reinstated in all the franchises and rights they possessed be- 
fore the establishment of the corporation, saving always, that 
their men and tenants shall attend us in our expeditions and 
wars, just as allother mendo. And for the men and tenants, 
whether of the churches, or of the knights, who inhabit the 
castle or suburbs of Etampes, and were members of the cor- 
poration, we shall tax them when and to what extent we think 
fit. And should any of the said men and tenants, when we 
have taxed them, neglect to pay us the tax, wo shall be at full 
liberty to seize them and their goods, no matter of whom they 
are tenants and men, whether of the church or of knights. 
And that these presents may be firm and enduring, we havo 
gren them the authority of our name and seal. Done al 

aris, the year of our Lord 1199, of our reign the twenty- 
first. Present in our palace those whose names and seals 
follow: no seneschal; Guy, butler; Mathieu, chamberlain ; 
Dreux, constable. ‘The chancellorship vacant.” 

If we had only this document before us, if all those 1 have 
previously cited did not exist, should we not be disposed 


4 Recueil dee Ordonnances, xi., 211. * Idem, xi. 277. 
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to imagine that in losing their corporation the inhabitants of 
Beees lost all their rights, all their franchises. Yet euch 
was by no means the case. The charter of the corporation 
was alone abolished ; all the special charters remained in full 
force as before. The inhabitants of the lands of the church 
Nitre Dame, snd of the market-place St. Gilles, the de- 
scendants of Eudes de Challou-Snint-Mard, the a 
the abbey of Morigny, retained all their old privileges. And 
not only did these please remain to them, but others were 
constantly being added, in like manner without, pay solkcgate 
to a corporation, in like manner limited to particular quarters 
of the town and to particular classes of its inhabitants. For 
instance, in 1204, Philip Au, granted to the. weavers of 
Etampes a charter in the foilo: terms ; ae 

“Ina the name of the hol; tod Sateen ‘Trinity, ames. 
I, Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to “i prea- 
ent and to come, make known : par 

"That, for the love of God, we have released all the wear 
ers resident now and for the future in Etampes, who 
weave with their own hands linen or woollen goods, from all 
tho dues heretofore payable to us from them, namely annual 
taxes and fees on apprenticeship; saving the fee for holdi 
a stand in the market-place which all shall continue to pay ; 
and saving also the penalty due to us upon the spilling of 
blood, and our right to their services in our armies and expe- 
ditions as before. \. cone 

“Tq consideration of this franchise that we grant uate 
them, the said weavers shall pay us twenty livres A gprisien 
livres on the day next but one after the festival of St. Remy, 
and ten the next day but one after the termination of Lent. 

“All weavers shall commence and conclude their labors at 
the fixed hour. ‘aa 

“They shall, of their own choice, and as often as 
think fit, elect four notable men from, among their own 
to act as their representatives in any judicial ¢; 9 
carry out what reform in their corporation they s! lee 
necessary, 

“These four men shall take an oath of fidelity to the prim 
vost, and shall sce (0 the maintenance of their rights, and 
shall pay the twenty livres above set forth, } 

“They shall superintend the manufacture of the cloth 
woven, and see that it is of good fabric and honest measure + 
if they fail herein, they shall pay a fine to us. 
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“We grant to them that we will ‘never revoke these 

sents. 

“And that this grant may be firm and unchanged forever, 
we have authenticated it by our hand and seal. Done at 
Paris, the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1204, the 
twenty-fourth of our reign. Present in the palace those 
whose names and seals follow: No seneschal ; Guy, but- 
ler; Mathieu, groom of the chamber; Dreux, constable. 
Written, the chancellorship being vacant, by the hand of 
brother Garin.” 

In 1224 again, Louis VIII. confirmed, in the following 
terms, the charter and enfranchisement granted by the dean 
and chapter of the church of Sainte-Croix, at Orleans, to the 
men whom that church had in Etampes and its liberties. 

“In the name of the holy and indivisible ‘Trinity, amen. 
Louis, by the grace of God king of the French, to ali present 
and to come make known, that we have had submitted to us 
the charter of our dearly beloved the dean and chapter of 
Sainte-Croix, at Orleans, thus conceived :— 

Libert, dean, and all the chapter of Orleans, to all, and 
for all time. 

“We make known unto all present and to come, that our 
men and women dwelling on our lands at Etampes, and all 
those who possess any portion of the said lands, wheresoever 
they actually inhabit, have bound themselves to us by oath, 
individually, and each of them respectively, promising that if 
we relieve them from the disgrace of servitude, and grant to 
them and to their children, born and to be born, the blessing 
of freedom, they will accept with gratitude, faithfully pay. 
and never dispute the rents we shall require from them and 
their descendants for our said lands. We, therefore, consid- 
ering the many advantages which the said concession of free= 
dom may confer upon our said men and their descendants, 
and upon ourselves and our church, have judged it well to 
make them the said concession ; and enfranchising the said 
men, their wives and children, born and to be born, from all 
servitude, have declared and do declare them free in perpe- 
tuity, saving the charges and rents set forth below :* 

“© And first, in order completely to extirpate from our said 








* Recueil dee Ordonnances, xi. 286 
*"Phia clause leads to the supposition that the corporation of Etampes, 
obviished in 1199 by Philip Augustus, had been re-established ; the fact 
quite possible in itself, and the clear and positive fact before us render’ 
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lands in Etampes the opprobrium of servitude, we decree | 

that no man or woman of servile condition shall be capable 

of holding any house, vineyard, or field therein ; so that the 

said lands, hitherto humble and overwhelmed with the 

brium of servitade, may fer the future shine forth in all the 
dor of freedom. 

“None of the said enfranchised persons, or any of their 
descendants, shall enter, without our special consent, into the 
vorporation of Etampes. et WT 

“Every person dwelling upon our said lands shall be 
bound to grind his corn at our mill and nowhere else. 

“*We require—and this is a condition which we espe- 
cially impose in consideration of the said concession—that of 
every twelve sheaves grown upon our said lands, and even 
of every eleven, if the grounds only produce eleven, one 
shall be given to us, to be selected by and delivered by our 
agont; which sheaf shall be called the sheaf of freedom, 

“As tothe tithes payable in respect of the said lands, 
these shall remain une! a. tro Thana 

**We retain also our claim to the tithe of whent mot 
sheaved. In a word, nothing herein contained 
emancipation shall prejudice our accustomed rights as fo Tents 
privet Il other rights possessed by ws 

“* And so with respect to all other ri; us, 
all customs, claims cates labor on ala) ali forth, we 
make no change in any of these things, which shall remain 
altogether as heretofore, except the servitude—and, more- 
over, the poll-tax, which we hereby surrender to our said men 
and their families and descendants. mi * 

“+ We have judged best to insert in our iti 
the names of our men whom we have enfranchised as abore 
set forth; and, first, Eudes of Marolles, de &o —— 

“«To surety, faith, and testimony of the said freedom, we 
have caused the present to be written, and sealed with our 
seal. Done in the year of the Lord 1224, in the month of 
February.” 

“ Granting the present freedom as above set forth, we iz 
like manner enfranchise and release the said men from all 
sorvitude ; and, finally, that this may be a firm and perpetual 


it very probable, It in also very possible that the ordinance nbolishing the 
corporation was never acted upon, 4 

Here fellow the names of four or five hundred persons, with th sewer 
ad the places of habitation. 
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lborty, we have confirmed the present charter by the authority 
of our seal and name. Done at Mehun, in the year of the 
Incarnate Word 1224, the second of our reign. ‘There wore 
present in our palace those whose names and seals follow 
No seneschal ; Robert, the butler; Bartholomew, the groom 
of the chamber; Matthew, constable. Sealed, with our own 
hand, with green wax.” 

We may dispense with commentaries. ‘The facts speak 
the acts explain themselves. It is evident that these words, 
a town, a borough, a borough charter, deceive us when they 
make us attribute to the institutions and municipal destinies 
of this epoch a unity, a totality, which they did not possess. 
Both within and without the walls of a town, in the city as 
in the state, all was special, local, partial. ‘The various 
establishments, the various quarters, the various classes of 
the inhabitants possessed, by titles of various nature and 
date, freedoms, privileges, sometimes differing, sometimes 
alike, but always independent of one another, one of which 
might perish without the others being affected. ‘I'he destiny 
of the borough did not always decide that of the town. The 
borough charter might not even be the most fertile source of 
the municipal liberties and prosperities. Let us view tho 
middle ages in their fantastical and vivid variety ; let us 
never demand from them our general ideas, our simple and 
systematic organizations. ‘I'he political order there was pro- 
gressively formed in the bosom, and under the influence of 
the civilorder. Power there arose from property, and clothed 
itself in the infinitely varied and pliant forms of private con- 
tracts. Whosoever places himself beyond this point of view 
will not comprehend the middle age; he will comprehend 
neither its fe :dalism, its royalty, nor its boroughs, and will 
not be able to account either for its vices and merits or for 
the strength and weakness of its institutions. 





Iv. 
Beauvais. 


Few boroughs have had such lengthened such agitated, 
such varied destinies in France, as that of Beauvais. ‘There 
are few concerning which documents have remained: sc 


1 Recueil des Ordonnances, t. xi. p 322. 
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church of Beauvais, which he calls his mother, her whe 
brought him forth and nourished him: Ecclesia Belvacensis, 
mater mea, que me genuit ct lactuit. We do not possess the 
letter of the canons, but the following is the answer of Yves: 

“Yves, by the grace of God, an humble servant of the 
church of Chartres, to Ifugh, dean of the church of Beauvais, 
and to other brothers of the same church, health in the Lord. 

“To the affair of the mill given to your church by the 
bishop who constructed it, which you have enjoyed in tran- 
quillity for the space of thirty years, and which, moreover, 
has been assured you by the authority of your privileges, but 
which, however, cannot perform its office of grinding because 
of the obstacle of the bridges, and filth of the dyers, you ap- 
pear to us to have a just cause, and one supported by good 
reasons ; especially against your bishop, who ought not only 
to oppose himself to the illicit things of the present time, but 
ought also to reform illicit things of times past .. . . and it is 
not sufficient for the bishop to say that no obstacle has been 
put to the mill by his orders, if he has not opposed himself, 
with all the power of his office, against ‘those who do put 
these obstacles. ‘Thus wrote pope John VIII. to the emperor 
Louis: He who, being able to prevent an evil, neglects to pre- 
vent it, is guilty of having committed it... . 

“ With regard to the denial founded on the annual posses- 
sion according to the custom of the city, or upon the promise 
by which the bishop is engaged to observe the customs of 
that city, or upon the turbulent association of the borough 
which is formed there, all this goes for nothing against eccle- 
siastical laws ; for compacts, constitutions, or even oaths con- 
trary to the canons, are, as you well know, null, ipso facto. 
Accordingly, pope Zozimus said to the people of Narbonne : 
To grant or change any thing contrary to the statutes of the 
holy fathers, is beyond the authority of this see itself. If, 
therefore, any thing secms to you judged against the canons, 
appeal to the authority of judges whom you regard as of su- 
perior authority, either your metropolitan or the Roman legate. 
After this appeal, you shall, in the space of five days, demand 
of him from whom you have appealed, letters to him to whom 
you shall appeal, to the end that the latter may assign to each 
party a day when your cause may be terminated by a judicial 
gentence. Adieu.” 





+ In 1099, Recueil des Historiens de France, t. xv., p. 105. 
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‘The affair, it seems, did not terminate with this leter, and 
whether for arbitration, or any other reason, they referred it 
to a foreign decision. ‘The following is the text of the judg 
ment given by a certain Adam, whose condition is absolutely 
ba the words of th by Adam in. 

“These are the words of the judgment given 
the presence of Ansel, Fishop. of arity thase en 
giving their consent. The canons complained that the 
was obstructed by three things, namely, by stakes, 
and earth. ‘The burghers answered that they had. 
this custom under four bishops before the said bishop, (Ansel,) 
and that he himself had granted it them, We have then 
judged that the bishop, to whom belongs the use of the wa- 
ter, (and no one disputes it,) ought to free the course of 
water from the said obstacles, in such a manner that 0 
may impede the mill; and further, let the men have all | 
is necessary for them that will not interrupt the course of the 
water, tea We ka bishop watch that they behaye well," 


Many important facts may be viewed in this insignificant 


affair, . the antiquity at Beauvais of certain nights atd 
customs; “ Under four bishops, before bishop Ansel, we have, 
enjoyed these customs,” say the burghers, “and he himself 
has granted them to us.” * Let the bishop,” writes Yves of 
Chartres, “not sot up to us as an objection the Tight which, 
uecording to the custom of Beauvais, results {rém the annual 
possession, and the oath taken to observe the customs of {hat 
city.” Here then, before 1099, are ancient customs, customs 
which have passed into rights, confirmed by the oath a the, 
bishops, lords suzerain of the twa, and so well esi shed 
in fact, that even those whom they incommode dare not deny 
them, and content themselves with accusing them of 7 
against the canons; 2 trite reproach, of daily sppli 


monicipal liberties of Beauyais to that senate of the 

vaci of which Cesar speaks, without even aflirming that 
aad received under the Romans the complete organigat 
which so many Gaulish cities possessed, it may be 
that this town was never entirely deprived of them, and 
may recognise in the passages which we have just cit 





* Mémoires do Beauvais, &e,, by Loyeel, p 260. 
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rather the recollection of old rights legitimately posseased, 
than the feeling of a new acquisition or a recent enfranchise 
ment 

Still this acquisition, this enfranchisement, took place, and 
this is a second fact shown by the letter of Yves of Chartres. 
‘A borough had just been formed at Beauvais: turbulenta con 
juratio facte communionis, says he, in enumerating the pre- 
texts which will doubtless suggest to the bishop his good will 
for the burghers; and he clearly distinguishes the recent 
association, the corporation, from those ancient customs of 
which he had just been complaining. A new tie, an addi- 
tional interest to defend, had then been added to the preten- 
sions of the burghers, to the confidence which they had in 
their strength, to the idea which their adversaries formed of 
them ; this fact could not have been accomplished without 
violence, and still the bishop recognised it, sanctioned it, pro- 
tected it, despite the blame of the members of his body. It 
was not against him, then, although lord of the town, that 
this insurrectional movement, to speak the language of our 
day, had taken place. ‘The canons do not appear ever to 
have raised pretensions to the lordship of Beauvais, and their 
aristocratic malignity exercised itself, it seems, rather against 
their chief than their inferiors. It is necessary, therefore, to 
seek elsewhere for the cause of this event; and perhaps, in 
default of information, fur we possess none except the letter 
of Yves, it will be possible to support ourselves by conjecture, 
and assign a probable origin to the movement which created 
the borough of Beauvais. 

The chapter of that town was not the only rival against 
whose pretensions the bishops had to combat. Another 
authority existed in Beauvais, whose presence they impa- 
tiently supported, and which on its side labored to extend 
and strengthen itself. 

Beauvais, formerly an important city of the Belge, situated 
at no great distance {rom the Germanic tribes of the north of 
Gaul, at a later period the froutier of France on the side of 
Normandy, and the inhabitants of which, during the long 
wars with the Normans, had constantly sided with the French ; 
Beauvais, [ say, had always been considered as a place of 
mportance, and for this reason, carefully fortified ; walls eight 
teet thick, constructed of small square stones intermixed with 
great bricks, and joined by an impenetrablo cement, formed 
itx erclosure, which was completed with high round towers, 
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tade of the same materials, and) placed at equal distancee 
from one another. Numerous gates gave entrance into the 
town; the principal one was called Chastel, and there is rex 
son 10 stippose’ thata kind of strong castle existed in thir 
place. It is, at all events, certain that & castellan resided 
there, intrusted with the guard, and captain of the city, 
There is no means of asserting by what title this right was 
exercised, whether it came from the king or from the 
whether it owed its origin only to force, and how it was trans- 
mitted; the chronicles of Beauvais give minute details of 
the quarrels between the castellans and’ the bishops, bur fur 
nish no information as to the rights of the parties,/and the 
justice of their pretensions. These quarrels broke out more 
especially during the 11th century, and, from’ 1063 to 1094, 
under the bishops Guy and Foulques, carried to the last de- 
gree of violence ; the latter even, going further than his pre- 
decessor, attacked the castellan Eudes in 1093, with an 
armed force, kept him besieged in his castle, forcibly took 
away the keys of the town, seized his wine, and having en- 
ticed many of his vassals, treated with them and his e! i 
to betray him. a+ 

Foulques was severely blamed, and condemned to restita- 
tion and reparation, by pope Urban I1., who ‘hed him, 
among other things, with his pretensions tothe keys of the 
town, the recognised right of the castellan: Porteram claves, 
quas ipse ex more tenuerat, ademisti. 

The bishop Foulques, then, haying been condemned by 
Urban IL., in his quarrel with Eudes, as his predecessor, ow 
had been formerly, by Alexander Ll. and Gregory VII. 
castellans felt themselves more firm in their power, and per 
haps also in their pretensions. 1t seemed, indeed, that st 
this epoch they Inbored to make the rights hereditary, which 
were held 1 know not from whom, a stay began tovafiiiet 
the citizens cruelly, whom, however, they had generally reck- 
oned in their party against the later bishops, people of 
violentand tyrannical manners, wad whose despotism spared 
no ono; if we have just seen Foulques severely blamed by 
Urban IE. for bis conduct towards Eudes, Guy bad been si 
too by Alexander IL,, who reproached him “with vexing 
tho people of God in an intolerable manner.” 

Lam led, then, to believe that the castellans, disenc ammerm! 
of the bishops, and thinking themselves more sure of their 
power, made the citizens of Beauvais feel it more hurshly. 
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und ‘hat the latter saw they had gained nothing by the hu 
miliation of the bishops for which they had labored. The 
episcopal see being then occupied by men of pacific manners, 
such as Roger, and especially Ansel, the burghers forgot a 
distant evil for a present evil, resolved no longer to support 
the vexations of the castellans, and to seck, in a new associa- 
ation, and under the support of their suzerain lord, the guar- 
antee of their just pretensions. ‘Then probably was formed 
the borough, and the turbulence of which Yves complains 
must have broken out rather against the castellan than against 
the bishop ; a reasonable conjecture, if attention be given to 
the mobility of popular dispositions, to the protection with 
which Ansel, the natural enemy of the castellan, shielded the 
new borough, and to the letter of Louis le Gros, which we 
gre about to read: is it not worthy of remark, that the object 
of the first ordinance of the king of France was to preserve 
it from the exactions of the castellan ? and does not this fact 
confirm my opinion regarding the probable origin of that 
borough ? 

“Tn the name of Christ, 1, Louis, by the grace of God, 
king of the French, desire to make known to all present and 
to come, that, for the health of the souls of my father and my 
mother, and our predecessors, we have abolished certain un- 
just exactions which Eudes, castellan of Beauvais, exacted 
and collected, to the end-that in future neither he nor his 
successors receive or exact thom; and having thus abolished 
them, we have forbidden, by our royal authority, that they 
should henceforward be granted. 

“Now the following are the customs required hy the cas- 
tellan :— ‘ 

“He desired that his provost should exercise his justice 
throughout the town, which we have absolutely forbidden - 
he caused to be purchased, by his measurers and people in 
whom he could trust, what remained in th€ bottom of the 
gacks, the practice of which we have likewise forbidden in 
future ; and if any plaint be brought before him or his wife, 
we have granted him to exercise his justice, but only in the 
house of pleas, or in his own house. And in order that 
nothing may be otherwise than is here written, we have or- 
dered that the present charter shall be sealed and confirmed 

the authority of our name, to the end that it may clearly 

w what ought to be done, and cternally exist, to defend 
and maintain our will. Done at Beauvais, the year of the 
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Incarnation of our Lord, 1115, the seventh of our reign, ane 
the first of that of queen Adelaide. There were present in 
our palace those whose names and seals are hereunto affixed : 
Anselm, the seneschal ; Gislebert, the butler; Hugh, the 
constable; Guy, the chatberlain. Written and signed by 
the hand of Stephen, chancellor." 

This charter of Louis le Gros, as is seen, was given un 
1115, at Beauvais, and this date serves to fix the ¢ 
of the journey which he made there, after long and bloody 
dissensions, wherein his authority was obliged 10. inters 
ore. 

After the death of the virtuous and popular Ansel, in 1103, 
Etienne de Garlande, a man powerful from his domains, and 
in high credit with the king, was elected to succeed him; 
but his manners were not sufliciently ecclesiastical, and some. 
irregularities in his election caused him to be disapproved 
by numerous members of the clergy, and annulled by pope 

‘pro- 


Pascal II., who ordered that a fresh choice should bey 
ceeded with. Gualon, a disciple and friend of Y¥es: of 


Chartres, was then nominated ; and it does not appear that 
any reproach was raised against the new bishop; but the 
king, offended that they should thus reject his favorite, and 
distrusting the ascendency which the restless Yves would 
have over Gualon, absolutely opposed his taking possession 
of his bishopric. It was necessary to give way wo the royal 
will, and to make another new choice in 1103. Godfrey 
accordingly became bishop of Beauvais; Gualoa was trand+ 
ferred to Paris. 

All these dissensions could not take place without throwing 
much agitation into the town of Beauvais, weakening the 
various authorities, and allowing more liberty to disonterly 
passions, ‘I'he church und the city were divided into parties 
furious one salen’ the other; disorders took places which 
were a powerful’source of hatred and revenge. One power 
only-had been able to gain by this, as it. were, recognised 
susponsion of legal order in Beauvais, and this was not the 
most regular of the best intentioned of them all, The chap- 
ter had inherited as 4 right, during the two years’ interim, 
the episcopal powers, and from that exercise of » borrowed 
jower, derived more audacity to extend that which it daily 
asurped. It soon found in an event unfortunate for the town, 


1 Recueil dex Ordonaancery Se, t. xg pe ATT 
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and disgraceful to the canons, an occasion of displaying its 
wretensions. 

In 1113 or 1114, one Sunday, towards the middle of tho 
summer, was “traitorously put to death, after his dinner, by 
his fellow-citizens of Beauvais, a certain Renaud, knight, who 
was of no small consideration among his people.” ‘These 
are the words of Guibert de Nogent; but, speaking only in- 
cidentally of the murder, he forgets to mention what made 
it of singularity and importance. It was not committed only 
by the inhabitants of Beauvais: a canon was the instigator 
of, and the principal actor in it. ‘The king, on hearing of 
the crime, immediately announced his intention of taking 
cognizance of it; the chapter obstinately opposed him, pre- 
tending that to it belonged’the jurisdiction over a brother; 
out Louis le Gros, careful not to lose an occasion of establish- 
ing his authority, and of taking upon himself that character 
of sovereign equity which has so greatly served royalty in 
France, did not allow himself to be influenced by such re- 
monstrances, but pursued the affair by his officers, and had 
the goods and even the persons of the guilty and refractory 
seized. ‘Ihe chapter, then using its new right for the first 
time, put the town under interdict; the king was still more 
irritated at this, and the burghers of Beauvais with him. 
Things came to such a point that many of the canons were 
obliged to quit the town; and their sufferings became the 
subject of great commiseration in many churches of France. 

“ From the time that the letter,” writes Yves of Chartres 
to them, “ containing the detail of your calamities, was pub- 
licly read amidst our assembled brothers, it has been the 
cause of abundant tears to us. Who, indeed, can read with 
a dry eye, the account of your exile, of the annoyances in- 
flicted ‘upon you by the burghers, of the pillage of your 
houses, and the devastation of your lands, in all which things 
violence alone has acted, and the pride and envy of the laity 
against the priests have prevailed. With regard to the jus- 
tice or injustice of the interdict, what is that to the king ? 

“Watch well, therefore, that you let not yourselves be 
cast down at the loss of your goods; the love of wealth, in 
fact, engenders weakness, and from weakness arises infamy, 
from which you can in no way escape, if you basely put your 








1 Wie de Guibert de Nogent, B. I., chap. 17, p. 436; 1 my Collectio: 
ea Mémoires relatifs a P Histoire de France. 
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ently, and that if any punishment was inflicted, it fell upon 
his accomplices, unimportant people, who were p by 
no privilege; for it does not appear that at this epoch the 
borough claimed the right of justice, the most sovereign of 
liberties. 

Not many years elapsed without Louis le Gros giving 
the citizens of Beauvais a new proof of his solicitude, by 
granting them a small charter relative to interests which ap- 
pear to us of but little importance, but which were surely 
seer. with a different eye by those whom they more neal 
concezned : burghers of the twelfth century would have spilled 
their heart’s blood to have enjoyed with security some of 
those individual liberties of which we do not even think, so 
much are we accustomed to them. 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity, amen. I, Louis, by 
the grace of God, king of France, to all present and to come, 
make known that we grant to the men of Beauvais, that if 
the house of any of them fall down, or is burnt, they may 
rebuild the same without asking permission .of any one, in 
the same manner as before, and as they can prove it to have 
been by three sufficient neighbors. We grant, further, that 
the bridges or planks over the river, which they have built 
or purchased, if they fall or are burnt, may be rebuilt or re- 
paired without license obtained of any one. Also, the bridges 
and planks which they have purchased of the bishop shall 
remain forever in possession of them and their heirs. And 
as to these bridges, we order that, before rebuildin, them, 
they shall produce the evidence of threé competent neigh- 
bors as to the state in which they previously were. And 
that this thing may not be forgotten or contravened, we have 
had it engrossed, and have affixed to it our seal and hand. 
Given at Pontoise, the year of the Incarnation, 1022." 

Louis le Gros 1ad done still more for the borough of Beau- 
vais; he had confirmed it, established it, founded it. An 
actual charter, regulating the authorities, the rights, the 
obligations of the borough, and guarantying its existence 
and its privileges, was given by him, and, it seems, was ac- 
cepted by the bishop and the burghers: it is cited in that 
which Louis le Jeune granted at a late period, and is often 
mentioned in the various acts of the borough of Beauvais ; 
unhappily this charter has long since ceased to exist, 

















* Recueil dex Ordonnances, xi, 182. 
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for its contents, we are. forced to trust to the assertion of 
Louis le Jeune, who professes to repeat it ic his own. We 
shall presently see how incorrect such assertions sometimes 
are. Nor have we any thing to indicate the date of the 
charter of Louis le Gros ; the expression of Louis le Jeune, 
in 1144, that it was granted by his father, multe ante tempore. 
seems to support the opinion of the editors of the Ordon- 
nances des rois de France, which auributes, to it that of 
1103 or 1104; but how can it be believed, that if this 
charter had existed anterior to those of 1115 and of 1122, 
there would have been no allusion to it in these works? How 
can it be supposed that not a single mention would have been 
made of it in the quarrel which we have just recounted, ahd 
that no pretensions of the new authorities of Beauvais would 
have betrayed their existence? Without pretending, there- 
fore, to fixa date which there is nothing to point out, | can- 
not admit that of 1103 or 1104, and I look upon, the great 
charter of Beauvais as belonging to the end of the reign of 
Louis le Gros. 

Perhaps even one might be right in supposing that the 
words multa ante tempora did not exist in the primitive charter 
of Louis le Jeune, but were inserted at a later period; bor 
rowed from the charter of Philip Augustus, where they umeh 
more naturally figured. 

Louis le Gros died the Ist of August, 1137. Louis, sur- 
named le Jeune, hastened, on the news of the decease of 
his father, to quit the fetes he was-celebrating at Poictiors on 
the occasion of his marriage with Eleonore of Guienne, and 
his covonation as duke of Aquitaine. The goal of bis 
journey was Paris, the real eapital of the Capetian, a 
and his route led bim through Orleans, where some 
given in passing awakened the suspicion of the burghers; 
there was a disturbance on the subject, 1. does not appear, 
however, that this ungracious opening of bis reign deterred 
Louis Je Jeune from following the steps of his father in show- 
ing himself the protector of the liberties of boroughs. iy 
1144, we find him confirming and guarantying those of the 
horough of Beauvais by the following charte ‘ 

“In the name of the holy and indivisible Tx) ay I, Loui: 
by the grace of God, king of the French, and duke 
Aquitaine, make known to all present and to come, that we 
grant and confirm, with the exception of the faith which is 
our due, according as it has beon instituted and sworn, and 
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with the same customs, the borough charter given long since 
by our father, Louis, to the men of Beauvais. These cus 
toms are as follow : 

“ All men dwelling within the enclosure of the walls of the 
own and in the suburbs, of whatever seigneur the land which 
shey inhabited be held, shall swear to the borough, unless 
some of them abstain by the advice of the peers, and of those 
who have sworn the borough. 

“Throughout the town each shall give help to the others, 
loyally, and according to his ability. 

“ Whoever shall commit a crime against a man who shall 
have sworn to the borough, the peers of the borough, if com- 
plamt be made to them, in accordance with their judgment, 
shall do justice upon the body and goods of the guilty, unless 
he amend his fault according to their judgment. 

“Tf he who has committed the crime take refuge in any 
strong castle, the peers of the borough shall confer with the 
seigneur of the castle, or him who shall be in his place. And 
if satisfaction be done upon the enomy of the borough ac- 
cording to their sentence, let that suffice ; but if the seigneur 
refuse satisfaction, they shall themselves do justice, accord- 
ing to their judgment, upon his property or his men. 

“If any foreign merchant come to Beauvais for the mar- 
ket, and if any one do him wrong within the jurisdiction, 
and if complaint be brought before the poers, and if the 
merchant can find his malefactor in the town, the peers 
shall give him aid in accordance with their judgment, unless, 
indeed, this merchant be one of the enemies of the borough. 

“ And if the malefactor retire to any strong castle, and the 
merchant or the peers send to him, if ho satisfy the merchans 
or prove that he has done no wrong, the borough will be con- 
tent. If he do neither one nor the other, justice shall be done 
upon him according to the judgment of the neers, if he can 
be taken in the town. 

“ No one, except we or our seneschal, can take into the 
city a man who has done wrong to any one of the borovgh, 
and has not made reparation in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the peers. And if the bishop of Beauvais himself 
bring into the town by mistake a man who has done wrong 
to the borough, he can no longer take him thither after it 
shall have been made known to him, except with the consent 
of the peers ; but for this time he muy take him back safe 
‘and sound. 
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“In each mill there shall only be two mill keepers ; if mor 
wish to impose more mill keepers, or any other evil customs 
into the mills, and ee he brought before the peers 
they shall, according to their judgment, assist those who shal. 


Poe 

“Further, if the bishop of Beauvais desire to go' to our 
three courts, or to the army, he shall each time’ take only 
three horses, and shall exact none from men strangers to 
the borough ; and if he or any of his servants have received 
from a man the redemption of a horse, he shall not take 
any other horse instead of that one; if he do otherwise, or 
seck to take advantage, and complaint be brought before the 
peers, they shall, in accordance with their decision, aid’ him 
who complains. So, if the bishop desire, from time to tine, 
to send us fish, he shall not, on that account, take more 

one horse, Z 

* No man of the borough ‘must give or lend bis money to 
the enemies of the borough, so long xs they shall be at war 
with them ; for if he do so, he will be perjured ; and if any 
one be convicted of having given or ihe them any thing 
whatsoever, justice shall be done according to the judgment 
of the peers. 

“If it happen that the corporation march out of (the town 
against its enemies, no one shall parley with ther, unless with 
the license of the peers. 

“Tf any one of the borough have confided his money to 
any one of the town, and he to whom he has confided the 
money shall take refuge in any strong castle, the lord of the 
castle, having received plaint, shall either return the money, 
or drive the debtor from his castle; and if he does neither 
one nor the other of these things, justice shall be taken 
upon the men of that castle, according to the opinion of the 

ers, ek 
Lie Let the men of the borough be careful to confide their 
vietualling to 2 faithful keeper within the precinets; for if 
any take it beyond the precincts, the borough will not be 
answerable for it, unless the malefactor be found in the eity, 

“With regard to the hanging out of clothes, the stakes 
to suspend it shall be fixed into the earth, of eines 
and if any one complain upon this subject, justice shall be 
Jone secording to the judgment of the peers. tt the 

“ Let every man of the borough see that he is thoroughly 
certain of what he does when he lends money to a foreigner; 
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for that no one can be arrested, unless the debtor have bail in 
the borough. 

“The peers of the borough shall swear to favor no one 
out of friendship, and to give up no one out of enmity, and do 
all things in justice according to their conviction. All others 

shall swear Ale they will observe the decisions of the peers. 
and to aid them. 

“ As regards ourselves, we grant and confirm the justice 
and decisions which shall be made by the peers. And in 
order that these things may remain stable for the future, we 
have ordered them to be put down in writing, to be furnished 
with the authority of our seal, and to be corroborated by in- 
scribing thereon our name. Done publicly at Paris, in the 
year 1044 of the Incarnation of the Word, the eighth of our 
reign, there being present in our palace those whose names 
and seals are hereunto inscribed: Raoul, count of Verman- 
dois, our seneschal; Matthew, the chamberlain ; Matthew, the 
constable ; , butler. Done by the hand of Cahors, the 
chancellor.” 

Shortly after the publication of this charter, Louis le 
Jeune departed for the crusades, leaving the administration 
of his kingdom to his prudent and faithful minister, the abbot 
Suger. It was therefore towards Suger that those turned 
who expected the redress of their grievances from the royal 
power ; and the burghers of Beauvais, aggrieved by a cer- 
tain seigneur of Levemont, sought no other protector than the 
powerful abbot of Saint Denis. I have been unable to find 
details upon this subject, and I am ignorant of the judgment 
given by Suger. 

«To the lord Suger, by the grace of God reverend abbot 
of Saint Denis, the peers of the borough of Beauvais, health 
and respect, as to their lord, (1148.) 

“Ws call upon you and complain to you as to our lord, 
since we have been placed in your hands and your guardian: 
ship by the lord king. A certain man, free man* of our 
borough, having heard that two horses which had been taken 
from him during Lent were at Levemont, repaired thither on 
Easter Monday, to regain them. But Galeran, lord of the 


2 Loysel, p. 291. 
* Free men does not here mean him who formed part of the borough 


ftom having taken the oath. We sometimes find it employed in a nar- 
Tower sense, and then it cignifice one of the magistrates of the borough: 
sound by a particular oath. 
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aid town, having no ete for the resurrection of the 

caused this man, who had committed no crime, to be 

and obliged him to purchase his liberty at the 

sols Parisis, and iS horses at the price of filly, 

man is poor, and owes this sum aod many ot 

we suppheate your holiness, in the name.of th 

the grace of God and yourself, to do justice upar 

that he shall return to our free man his money, 

forward not dare to molest any one. in, your, 

Health.” . 

But scarcely had the king returned into France, than he 

found better and more personal reasons for alin as wellas 

Suger, with the affuirs of Beauvais. Louis hi n 

named Henry, who, afier haying simultaneously 8 

numerous ecclesiastical benefices, had suddenly renounced 

them all in 1145, to shut himself up, in the flower of his age, 

in the abbey of Clairvaux, then governed. by Saint Be 

‘This action, although less extraordinary then than i i 

nave been some centuries later, had drawn the admiration of 
ious souls upon the young and royal monk; and the see of 

auvais. falling vacant in 1148, Henry, who had form 

possessed the dignities of canon and treasurer in that ohurc 

was nominated Esha, to the general satisfaction. He, how- 

ever, excused himself from accepting it, protesting his ua- 

worthiness for so high a charge. This humility, it seer 


was neither feigned nor exaggerated; and if we, beliey ee 
ie 


reproaches which were addressed to him at a later pe) 
the ayowal of Saint Bernard, “ that he had not found 
well provided either in counsel or company as was befitting 
young bishop, and that he behaved and did thi Son 
were inconsistent, with bis position,” we. sl iene 
Henry was sincere in his refusal, and knew himself bett 
than those who pressed him to accept the weight of 
pacy.. Saint Bernard did not wish to take upon himself 
responsibility of this decision, and the respected authority of 
Pierre le Vénérable, abbot of Cluny, alone succeeded in evute 
coming his seruples and those of his monk. 
I koow not whether Louis had looked with an evil eye 
upon the election of his brother, but scarcely was Henry in- 
malled in the see of Beauvais, than we find tho bishop com- 
pletely at variance with the king, the pope obliged to irter- 


" Recueil des Historiens de Prance, x¥- 506. 
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fere in the dispute, the clergy and the citizens so far engaged 
and compromised that they forgot the danger which a revolt 
against the king began to involve, and Suger judged the 
affair sufficiently grave to address to them all, in 1150, a let- 
ter at once menacing and supplicating. With regard to the 
origin of the quarrel, historians do not give us the slendercat 
information. : 


“ Suger to Henry, bishop of Beauvais, to the clergy and people 
of Beauvais 


“ To the venerable bishop Henry, and to the chapter of the 
noble church of St. Pierre of Beauvais, as well as to the 
clergy and to the people, Suger, by the grace of God abbot 
of Saint Denis, peace in heaven and upon earth, through the 
King of kings and the king of the French. In the name of 
that constancy with which, under the reign of our present 
lord the king and his father, I have always, as you know, 
faithfully labored for your repose, when complaints arose, 
keeping my hands pure from any present ; now, also, although 
confined by a serious infirmity, I ask you, I advise you, I 
implore you, by all possible means of persuasion, not to raise 
a guilty hand against the lord king, and the crown, who is the 
support of all archbishops, bishops, and barons, and to whom, 
by just title, we owe respect and fidelity. This is an act 
which in no way becomes you. A rashness so insensate 
is new and unheard of in this age, and you cannot long pre- 
serve the city and the church from destruction. For you 
yourselves will easily see all the pernicious consequences, 
and all the danger of an armed insurrection made by the 
bishop, or the poople confided to his care, against their com- 
mon lord, especially if it be without consulting the sovere’ gn 
pons and the bishops, and the great men of the kingdom. 

ere is a consideration which alone should correct you in 
this presumption: it is that you have never heard that your 
predecessors went the length of such an attempt, and that 
never, in the annals and histories of the actions of antiquity 
will you find an example of such a criminal enterprise. Why 
have you raised your head against our lord the king, him the 
pious protector of churches, so earnest in doing all good, 
when he has not the least intention of unjustly despoiling you 
or any other of aught? If, drawn aside by evil counsels, he 
had by chance not acted so well towards you, it was proper 
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to have informed him of it by the bishops and great mew 

the Kingdom or rather by our holy father the pope, who is 
the of all the churches, and who might easily have re 
conciled all differences, Let, then, the remembrance of his 
nobility enter into the heart of the new bishop 3 let him 
anew conciliate the good will of the king, to as well 
as to his church and to his citizens, by his submission and his 
docility, and leave all to the will of the king, to the end that, 
by a perfidious inspiration of the demon, there muy not follow, 


sacrifice myself to calm this sedition. And what shall 1 

wo he unbappy citizens, whom I have always tcgareoe 
ly borne in my heart, (for | do not remember ever having re- 
ceived a singlo denier from you,) if 1 hear of the o1 re 
of your city, the condemnation of your sons and wives to 
exile, pillage, and of the execution of numerous citizens } 
Since such must be the punishment which awaits you, le 

be prompt; for if it be delayed from any cause, it will o 

be exercised with more violence and rigor, and in a manner 
more worthy of pity: for hatred increases so long as veny 
geance is delayed. Have pity on yourselves; let the 
bishop have pity on himself; lot the clergy have pity on 
self: for as true as that an ant cannot draw a car, they 

not be able to defend the town of Beauvais from total puis 
against the power of the crown and sceptre. If 1 know 
thing, if T have any experience, [, growa old in bu i 
tell you, you will see your goods, acquired by long labor, pass 
into the hands of ravishers and brigands. You wall as . 
late upon your head the rage of our lord king and all his suc- 
cessars; you will transmit to all your descendants an ete 
exccration: by the memory of this crime, you will take from 
all the churches of the kingdoms the help of the de 
and ever admirable liberality of the king, hich, has enriched 
your church and many others. Have 4 care, have = caro 
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prudent men, that we have not a second time w write those ~ 
words already once inscribed upon a column in your town: 
* We order Villa Pontium to be rebuilt.’ ” 

A good understanding was at last established between the 
two brothers, and the bishop turned the activity of his spirit 
and the turbulence of his character against other adversaries 
less considerable, but more troublesome than the king. 

‘The borough, strengthened by its duration, and the sulemn 
guarantees which it had received ou many occasions, acquired 
confidence in its rights, and its peers desired to put them to 
the proof, About the year 1151, one of the men of the 
borough, aggrieved in some right, having desired to carry his 
plaint before the tribunal of the bishop, the peers opposed 
themselves to the measure, made him withdraw his prosecu- 
tion, required the affair to be brought before them, and gavo 
judgment. Henry of France, doubly proud of his dignity 
and his birth, took this attempt very ill, and having been 
unable to obtain satisfaction of the corporation, quitted his 
episcopal town in great wrath, and repaired to the king, from 
whom he claimed justice as his suzerain; Louis, doubtless, 
st that moment well disposed towards his brother, and cer- 
-ainly not caring to break with the clergy for the sake of a 
poor borough, repaired to Beauvais, and afier having had the 
borough charter re-read and debated in his presence, gave the 
following judgment, the conformity of which with the promises 
of that charter appears to me very doubtful : but it often hap- 
pens so with laws and treaties which men interpret; they 
abrogate while they appear to confirm them : 

“Tn the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, Louis, by the grace of God, king of 
the French, and duke of Aquitaine, to our faithful for all 

. time. It is befitting our royal excellence to protect, by our 

eptre, the rights of all those who are under our dominion, 
and especially churches, which would soon be overwhelmed 
with the violence of the wicked, if the temporal sword of the 
king came not to their help. Let it then be known to al! 
present and to come, that our brother Henry, bishop of Beau- 
vais, has complained to us against the citizons of Beauvais, 








+ Villa Pontium, a name sometimes given in ancient authors to the 
town of Beanvais, because of the large number of bridges which covered 
a rivers, or rather its brooks. (Recueil des Historiens de France, t. xv, 
p58) 
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new and illicit audacity, have 
the bekon church of ripe hs “prt 

6 possesses over all and «: more> 
over, one of their freemen having demanded justice of the 
bishop, he has been forced by their audacious rashness to 
seek justice and satisfaction of them. ‘This affair them having 
brought us to Beauvais, the cnuse having been heard before 
‘us, and the borough charter having been publicly recited, the 
burghers at last acknowledged: that the justice of the whol 
town belonged to the bishop alone, and that if any abuse or 
crime be committed, the plaint ought to be carried before the 
bishop or his officer. We therefore sanction, by the excel- 
Jence of the royal majesty, that plaints always be carried 
vefore the bishop, and that no one at Beauvais be so 
sumptuous as to interfere in the rights of the bishop and 
ehorch, especially in the right of doing justice, so at 
least as the bishop do not fuil to administer it. “Bat if ( 
God forbid) he should fail therein; then the burghers shall 


have license to do justice among themselves, for itis betier 
that it should be done by them than not at all) And’to the 
end that all this be lasting, remain assured and it 

have ordered that it be engrossed, and strengthened with the 
authority of our seal. a done ut Paris, the year P1521, 


of the Incarnation of the Wi Present in our palace those 
whose names and seals follow: Raoul de Vermandois, our 
seneschal, Guy the butler, Matthew the constable, Mathew 
the chamberlain, Reinaud de Saint Valery, Helie de Gerberay, 
Adam de Bauslard, Louis de Cauftay.” Given by the hand 
of Hugh the chancellor.” 1 seca 
For the moment, the affsie was terminated by this judge 
ment, for the borough had not the strength to struggle at once 
against its bishop and its king. But the burghers of that age 
wore tenacious of their pretensions, and we shall soon find 
those of Beauvais renewing this dispute, u re 
In 1180, Henry of France was nominated archbishop of 
Rheims; we may suppose that the borough joyfully saw itsolt 
freed from this powerful und haughty suzerain; bis bi 
passed to his nephew, Philip de Dreux, grandson of Louk 
fe Gros; and, whether to make himself welcome to his new 
flock, or that this concession was purchased of him by some 


"Louvet, tii, p. 289. 
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gifts which became necessary to him on the approach of the 
crusades, whither he repaired some years afterwards, Philip, 
in 1182, granted to the burghers of Beauvais the right of 
having a mayor, and this new institution, doubtless, materially 
augmented the privileges of the borough, for we find, thirty 
years later, bitter complaints on the subject in the register 
of Beauvais, always less liberal than the bishop, who them- 
selves were often not liberal. 


Plaint of the Chapter of Beauvais against the lord Philip, 
Bishop, done the vigil of the edlends of June, the year of th 
Lord, 1212. 


“The lord bishop is count of Beauvais, and the right ot 
coinage belongs to him, &c. 

“In the borough of Beauvais, it was customary for there 
to be twelve peers to advise upon the affairs of the republic : 
now, the justice of the city belongs to the bishop; and as 
among these twelve peers, there was no mayor, amidst such 
confusion, those who suffered any injury had recourse to the 
justice of the bishop. But the present bishop has permitted 
the peers to have two mayors, and now men take their plaint 
before them, as to their true chiefs, to the prejudice of the 
episcopal see; and since the right of justice of the episcopal 
see has suffered diminution in the time of so powerful a man, 
there is reason to fear, that if a less powerful one were to be 
elected after his death, this right would entirely perish. We 
therefore request the lord bishop to re-establish things as 
they were at first, and that there may be no mayor in the 
said borough.” 

The canons could not obtain what they asked ; no one, it 
would seem, took part with them, and the borough remained 
in possession of its mayor, the institution of whom, moreover. 
was confirmed in 1182, by the new king of France, Philip 
Augustus, in the charter which he granted to the borough of 
Beauvais two or three years after his accession. 

I shall not here insert the whole of this charter, similar, 
in mfany articles, to that of Louis le Jeune. 1 shall content 
myself with pointing out the differences between them, but 
I am surprised that the learned editors of the Ordonnances 
des rois de France, and M. Augustin Thierry, have thought 
these differences so trifling and insignificant, as to content 
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themselves with giving the text of the charter of aia 
posing the anterior charters to be almost identical. 
omission is serious, for it renders many of the facts of the 
history of Besuvais absolutely inexplicable -, how, for example, 
can we understand the institution of a mayor,at Beauvais by 
Philip de Dreux, and the complains of the chapter on the 
subject, if we regard as primitive, and ently as ante~ 
rior to this dispute, the text of the charte; i a 
where the mayor and his functions are incessantly 5; of, 
4nd where the form of his election is regulated f 

I think then, that 1 should exactly point out the differences 
between the charter of Philip Augustus and that of his prede- 
cessors. ol nel 


Charter of Philip Augustis. 


1st Article —The word eacestor is. substituted in place of 
that of father; and the innovations introduced by the jt 
charter into that. of Louis Je Jeane are indicated! hy this ex- 
pression: * We grant, &c., dc.,” as, well as “the custome 
contained in the present charter.” tu com 
2d Article.—T'he name of mayor is added wherever, in 
the preceding charter, the peers are mentioned. We, shall 
see Meter the article referring to, his election. — 
18th Article —This article does not exist in the charter 
of Louis le Jeane: it comes after the article, “If any. of the 
borough have confided his. money to, anyone of the town, 
&c.," and runs thus: “Jf any one seize money front a mai 
of the borough, and take refuge in any tran Cantley and the 
dispute be carried before the mayor and the peers, 
shall be done spe him in accordance with the judgment of 
the mayor and the peers, if they can meet with him, or upon 
ee men e goods of the lord of the castle, unless the money 
ye returned.” ow 
Tn the place of this thirteenth article, we find in the 
of 1144 an article exprossod in tho following torms : Le 
the men of the beroesh be careful to onfede.shols, eel, 
&c." It is not in the new charter. 4 
i4th Article. —Afer the phrase, * The pasts for 
cloth shall be fixed in the earth at equal bnights,” 
Jowing is found in the charter of Philip Augustus: “1 
whosoever shall commit an offence in any thing 
the posts to receive the cloth, the cloth itself, or any thi 
having relation to it, if complaint be raised, &c.” 


' 
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__ 16th Article, (a new article.)—“ If it happen that any one 
Of the borough has purchased any heritage, and has held it 
for a year and a day, and has built upon it, and any one then 
claim it, there shall be no answer given him, and the pur- 
chaser shall remain in peace.” 

17th Article, (a new article.}—* Thirteen pecrs shall be 
elected in the borough, among whom, if it be the wish of 
those who have sworn the borough, one or two shall be made 
mayors.” 
18th Article—After the words, “ Wo confirm and grant 
the judgments and decisions, éc.,” we find in the charter of 
1182 the following words: ‘ We also grant that upon no oc- 
casion shall the present charter be carried out of the city ; 
and whoever speaks against it, after we have granted and 
confirmed it, shall receive no answer ; and, in order that it 
may remain inviolate, we have caused the present sheet to 
be provided with the authority of our seal. Done in the year 
1182 of the Incarnation, and the third of our reign. (‘There 
were present in our palace those whose names and seals are 
hereunto annexed : Guyon, the butler; Matthew, the cham- 
berlain ; Drieu, the constable.”) ‘This last sentence does 
not exist in the Latin text,—it exists only in a text in old 
French, which also appears very ancient. 

‘This good understanding did not last between Philip de 
Dreux and the burghers of Beauvais. In one of the numerous 
wars which the martial bishop had with the English, or with 
his neighbors, he desired, about 1213 or 1214, to have in 
his possession the keys of the city gates; they were re- 
fused him by the mayor and the peers, who, | know not how, 
had appropriated them to themselves. Philip complained to 
the king, who caused them to be given up to him, deciding 
that the keys belonged to the bishop. Men were astonished 
sven at finding the right doubted, and the discussion alone 
proves the increase of the forces and pretensions of the bor- 
ough. But, on his part, Philip, cousin of the king of France, 
and of an impatient disposition, was not the kind of man tran- 

illy to see his rights encroached upon; and he must have 
felt so much the more offended at the possession of the gates 
of the town being disputed with him, as ho himself had la- 
bored to increase the fortifications, in accordance with the 





* Loyeel, pp. 279-284; Recueil des Ordonnances, &c., p-621;¢ 
* p 193; MRiorry, Lettres sur [' Histuire de France, p. 300, 3d edition 
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order given by Philip Augustus, in 1190, to augmen\ the 
means of defence of Beauvais. Setting out for the crusades, 
the king was well content to ensuré from bear town upon 
which the kings of France might alway 

Another difference arose between the: bisboy and the cor- 
poration of Beauvais. The latter had demolis! doubtless 
under the pretext of a violation of its privileges, the house of 
a gentleman named Enguerrand de 1a Tournelle. is 
guerrand, it is said, was not a momber of the 
‘amenable to it, Plaint was therefore carried before ithe 
bishop, who wished to decide in the matter; but he could 
not, persuade the peers of Beauvais to submit to! his jurisdic- 
tion, nor to come to answer before his tribunal.| It was then 

ed between the ies that the judgment of this affair 

should take place by duel; and the lists were raised out of 
the town by onder of the bishop, champion 
to maintain his right, but the arrival of Philip yerkeeis 
yented the combat, Besides, the moment was ill-chosen: 
such differences: the quarrel of the bishi 
the count of Boulogne was nothing more 
greater and more national war ; and whoever felt nerd 
rising France hastened, in 1214, to assist in defending 
Bovines the repose, and ‘perhaps the existence, of the coun- 
try. ‘The bishop and the corporation of Beauvais: distin- 
guished themselves in this day of patriotic memory; and it 
seoms that upon the field of tae they forgot their anterior 
differences; at lenst, wo no longer fad, dow down, to the death 
of Philip de Dreux, in 1217, any storm arising among them; 
and that bishop having obtained an order from the king that 
the mayor and peors of Beauvais should take an oath to him, 
i does not appear that they interposed the sli; difficulty 

therein. There is one remarkable fact in ottor of the 
king; it is addressed to two persons, strangers in the town 
of Beauvais, whom he charged with the execution of mii 
ders. Thus the kings of France, on every occasion, and in 
avery place, extended their authority by means of their off 
cers, and iniconontstyoplled thems: tee to form is 
lic functionaries, pendent of the clergy, the « 
corporations, and having nothing to do but with 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to his 
ear ond fnithfal.Gllon do. Vorssilles, nad Rainandids Bothi« 
sy, health and love. We order you to cause to swear 
ty in this form to our dear relation and faithfal bishop” v7 
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Beauvais, all the men of Beauvais, mayors and jurats,’ and 
all others in the borough. Let each swear by the holy and 
sacred gospels to guard faithfully the body and limbs of the 
bishop, his life, his honor, his moveables, his rights as far as 
consistent with the faith due to us.... You shall previously 
make them swear fidelity to us in the same form. Given at 
Melun, in the year of the Lord 1216." 

Milon de Nanteuil, after some difficulties, succeeded to 
Philip de Dreux; a good understanding reigned between }im 
and the burghers, and no external quarrel, either with the 
king or the neighboring lords, troubled the first twelvo years 
of his episcopacy, when an irregular act of Louis IX., o1 
rather of the regent Blanche, for a long period destroyed 
this tranquillity. 

The concessions of Philip de Dreux, and the charter uf 
Philip Augustus, as you have seen, had given to the burgh- 
ers of Beauvais the right of electing a mayor, charged, in 
concert with the peers, with the government of the borough. 
In 1232, this charge was to be given ; and we catch glimpses 
in the somewhat confused accounts of this event, of two 
parties which profoundly divided the borough : the one form- 
ed of great burghers, rich people, changeurs, as they were 
then called; the other of people of low estate, of that turbu- 
lent and envious populace which filled the cities of the mid- 
dle ages, and became more ardent and more ungovernablo 
in proportion as the progress of wealth and civilization raised 
the burghers beyond its level and separated their interests 
from its own. 

Perhaps it was of her own inclination that the regent de- 
sired to interfero in the affairs of Beauvais ; perhaps also the 
great burghers sought in the royal power a support against 
the turbulence of their adversaries. However this may be, 
a mayor, and what appears to be a great fault, a mayor who 
was a stranger to the town, was nominated by the king; and 
we find the burghers eagerly ranging themselves around this 
intruder, whose illegal nomination they had reason to reject 
with anger. 

‘The populace of Beauvais, doubly wounded in its party 
and its rights, did not patiently submit to the usurpation; a 





* Juratia, In thia instance the word must be taken as synonymous wth 
peers, and not with simple members of the borough. ‘This confusion is 





sonstantly met with. 
* Louvet, t. ii, p. 314. 
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violent sedition broke out. I might here recouut the ex 
cesses committed, the vengeance which the young king took 
for them, the protestations of the bishop against this en- 
croachment on his rights as high justiciary, the 

and contemptuous manner with which the king ‘rece! 
these, and treated the bishop himself on several occasions, 
the complaints made of this by the bishop before the provin- 
cial council, and finally the conclusion, or rather the Geren 
sition of the affair; but I prefer laying these events be 

you in the coloring which they borrow from the’ | 

and the passions of the period; and I will psy 
adding the necessary explanation, the inquiry made into these 
circumstances in 1235; merely, for the better understanding 
of the narrative, inverting occasionally the order of the depo- 
sitions, without adding to, or changing any thing im them- 
selves. I will begin with the second witness, who will bet- 
ter enable you to understand the first. 


* Second Witness. + 


“ Bartholomew de Franoy, knight, says that a dissension 
already existing between the burghers and the commonalty 
of the city of Beauyais, Robert de Moret, a burgher of Senlis, 
was made mayor thereof by order of the king, and new dis- 
cord arose touching this matter between the ghers 
the commonalty, many of the latter themselres iu 
nominate the mayor ; they attacked the rie and | 
cipal persons of the town, who were called changeurs, 
thom prisoners, and wounded and killed several, as the. 
ponent witness:d. Afler this assault, the deponent was 
mediately sent by the bailiff to the bishop at Brelle, charg- 
ed to tell him not to come into the town unless with = sufli- 
cient force ; and whilst he was on his way to the bishop, he 
met him ou the road to Beauvais, and delivered to him bis 
message ; out the bishop would not allow this to prey 

coming, and at night he entered the town; and hay: 

the whale account of what had passed, held asito 
the manner of obtaining justice for these Res id as 
about the middle of the night the bishop heard that the King _ 
‘was coming to Beauvais, he sent to him the present 

and master Robert the official, to ee for his advice upon se 
enormous a matter, saying that he was ready to do jusuee 
according to his advice. Upon this the king answered that 
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he himself would do justice, and the queen' answered the 
same. That day, therefore, the king came to Bralle, and 
the bishop went thither, and prayed the king not to come to 
Beauvais to his detriment, since he was ready to execute 
justice according to his decision. ‘The king replied: ‘I will 
go to Beauvais, and you shall see what I shall do.’ 

“The king entered Beauvais, and went to the house of the 
bishop. The latter again called upon him to do nothing to 
his detriment, for that he was ready to execute justice, ac- 
cording to his decision, upon offenders. But the king did 
not give way ; and the next and following days he proclaimed 
the ban,-and destroyed houses, and scized upon men. 


“ First Witness. 


“The head prior, canon of Beauvais, says that on a cer- 
tain day, he does not remember which in particular, three 
_ years ago next Lent, he went to the council of Rheims, held 
in the town of Noyon, and there heard Milon, of blessed 
memory, formerly bishop of Beauvais, complaining to the 
council of the multiplied injuries which the king had done 
at Beauvais ; when, in spite of his remonstrances, warn- 
ings, and supplications, he had entcred his town with armed 
troops, and followed by many people of the commune, be- 
cause of certain homicides and other enormous crimes com- 
mitted in this city, and had proclaimed the ban, seized men, 
levelled houses, and destroyed household furniture belonging 
to the episcopal jurisdiction, all to the prejudice of his scig- 
neury and justiciary authority ; for to himself belonged all the 
jurisdiction of the town, and the exercise thereof. And to 
ve this, the said bishop produced, and had read, certain 
letters from the xing of France,’ confirming his seigneury, 
and his entire jurisdiction in the town ; and he supplicated 
the council to oppose itself to these things, and to aid- tho 
church of Beauvais. 

“The said bishop had sent his official and a knight, to in- 
form and petition the king as to these things ; and the next 
day, the vigil, or day before the vigil of the Purification, the 
king being at Breelle, the said bishop went to him, and said, 

+ MY lord, do not wrong me ; I call upon you, as your liege 
man, not to interfere in this affair, for I am ready to do jus- 








1 Blanche of Castille, mother of Saint Louis. 
* Charter of Louis le Jeune in 1157, in the affair of Henry of France. 
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tice immediately, and with the adviee of your council: and 1 
pray you to send one of your counsellors with me, that he 
may see if I render truc justice.’ And the bishop did not 
receive a favorable answer hereto from the king. 

“The following day the king entered Beauvais, and the 
bishop went to. meet Tim with seysral of the chapter, am 

rain petitioned him in the manner aforesaid ; and read 10 
him the letters from the king Louis, touching the puri ft 
possessed by the bishop of Beauvais, and the letters from the 
lord pope' regarding the same, and again petitioned him, and 
said, ‘that whatever justice the king should order to be done 
in this affair, he would consult thereupon with the ki 
council, provided it were done by himself, the bishop, or 
delegato ; and he warned him in quality of bishop, and the 
king gave him no answer of consequence ; and when the ban 
had been proclaimed on the part of the king, the houses de- 
stroyed, the men taken, the bishop complained to the 
and demanded of him to restore him the right of justice, 
which he had dispossessed him. 

“The council replied to the bishop, that the bishops of 
Laon, Chalons, and Soissons should be sent to the king, and 
should warn him on the part of the council to amend these 
things ; and that if he did not do this, the same three bisho 
should go to Beauvais to inquire into these things. And. 
witness adds that he heard these three bishops say that they 
had given notice to the king to send, if he pleased, some one 
to this inquiry. These bishops came then to Beauvais, and 
made inquiries, and received many citizens, and the witness 
thinks that the citizens of the other party also produced wit- 
neases before them. ‘The bishops proposed to Simon de 
Pissy and Pierre de Halo, placed by the king in guard of the 
city, to be present at the inquiry, and the witness saw 
officers attend; and, the inquiry terminated, the bishops re- 

it to the council, as had been ugreed ; and there it was 
decided that the king should be warned again and again, and 
the witness knows that the archbishops and bishops went w 
the king, and warned him twice; he knows it, for he was 
with them. 

“Moreover, he said that the archbishop afterwards went 
t the king with many prelates and the envoys from the 
ter of Beaumont, and they supplicated and warned him to 





A bull vf pope Lucius UL confirming the charter of Louis te Jessie, 
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have pity on the church of Beauvais; but the kiug did noth 
ing of the kind, And then the archbishop having held a 
council with some prelates, ordered the sentence of interdict 
to be launched, according to the form expressed in his letters ; 
he believes, however, that the sentence of interdict was only 
issued by the archbishop of Rheims, and that this interdict 
established in the province of Rheims, was observed in the 
dioceses of Laon and of Soissons. 


“ Third Witness. 


“ Raoul, a priest of Saint Waasi of Beauvais, deposes that 
he has heard it said that the interdict had been put upon the- 
province of Rheims by the council, because of the injustice 
done by the king to the church; and that he was at Beau- 
vais it will be three years ago at the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, when, the eve of the day of this feast, the king came to 
Beauvais, with many soldiers and people of the commune ; 
that the Monday before the feast a skirmish had taken place 
between the citizens and the populace, and that he had seen 
the populace leading the mayor named by the king, with his 
tunic torn, and his robe torn down to the waist; several peo- 
ple were killed and wounded, and the populace were heard 
to say, ‘It is thus we make thee mayor.’ Now the king in 
naming this mayor had done an injustice to the bishop, be- 
cause it was the custom in Beauvais that the twelve pecrs, 
citizens of Beauvais, should elect from among themselves 
two mayors, and present them to the bishop; and on this 
occasion the king had named a stranger to be mayor. 

“ He says that thirty-six years ago, as well as he can re- 
member, while king Philip was warring against king Richard, 
the people there destroy ed the house of a certain Enguerrand 
de la Tournelle, and tha. for this, bishop Philip cited certain 
burghers to appear before him; and as on account of this 
there was great discord between tho bishop and the com. 
mune, king Philip came at last to the town, and there was a 
great disturbance. 

“'The king! then sent Simon de Pissy, and certain knights 
and servants to keep the city against tho right of the bishop, 
and these were warned in the bishop's name to quit the town ; 
and as they did not leave it, they were excommunicated. In 
the same way, according to the aforesaid mode, the mayor 





* Saint Lovin, 
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and the peers of Beauvais were admotished and then wares 
municated, 

“Then two of the king’s servants, Durand de! Bead 
Chrétien de Paris, ostablished themselves in the by 
residence, seized his house and his wines, and collected 
rents, and Pierre de Hale sold the wine, and when the bishop 
came to Beauvais he lodged with the treasurer. 

“ Fourth Witness. 

“Pierre, a priest, called De Dinashinas, =a that the 
right of administering justice in the town ‘holly to 
the bi namely, as to murder, rape, ping of of blood, 

+, the right of domiciliary visits in affairs of, Fee 
\ighway regulations. ’ 
” Fifth Witness. - 

«The seigneur Evrard, abbot of Saint Lucian, brother of 
Baudoin de Mouchy, says that the king had the right of 
toking the citizens on his incursions and in his wars, or if he 
so preferred to receive money instead ; and that he had heard 


it suid, that sometimes he had received for this fifieen hon- 
dred livres, and sometimes less.” 

‘This last testimony does not scom, any more than much 
of the rest, to relate to the object of the say 3 it serves, 
however, 10 throw a light upon it, by Jaticsig a @ various 


rights of the bishops, the king, and the commune, which has 
decided us on retaining it here ; we find in it, besides, curious 
information respecting the privileges of these three 
powers, 

Sixth Witness. 


“ Master Bernard, chorister, deposes, that the bishop Mix 
lon said to the chapter that a certain bishop of Rheims had 
promised him that the interdict should be pot upon all the 
dioceses of the province, if he put it upon his own ; that he 
did put it, and then came to the council held at Saint Q: 
tin, by the authority of the lord of Rheims, and thar in 
council the interdict was taken off, in the of obtaini 
peace, and according to the letters of the lord pope.!” 

Bishop Milon did, in point of fact, impose this interdict; 
but to obtain for this measure the necessary eas ee = 
the canons of Beauvais, he was obliged to treat with these 
proud associates, and tosubmit to give them a low: 
declaration = 
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+ Milon, by divine mercy, bishop of Beauvais, to al who 
shall see these letters, salvation in the Lord. We make 
known to all, that we will and accord that no prejudice shall 
be done to the rights of the chapter of Beauvais, from having 
conformed to the interdict in the month of June, 1233, Mon- 
day, the feast of the apostle Saint Barnabas ; and that from 
this said interdict, however long it may last, no right of prop- 
erty or custom shall be acquired by us from the said chapter; 
but we will and accord that the chapter and church of Beau- 
vais shal] remain wholly in the same state in all respects ay 
before the interdict was promulgated in the church of Beau- 
vais, and the said chapter conformed to it. 

“ Gifen the year of the Lord, 1223, in the month of June.” 

Two years afterwards, Godefroy de Nesle, successor of 
Milon, renewing the interdict over the diocese for the same 
cause, found himself also obliged to make a similar declara- 
tion ; we there read this remarkable sentence: ‘“ Know all, 
that having placed our diocese under interdict, we have 
prayed the dean and chapter to conform thereto, out of com- 
passion for us, and that, yielding to our prayers, the dean 
and chapter have, on their personal authority, accepted the 
interdict.” 


“ Continuation of the Sixth Witness. 


“ He said that it will be three years at the Eve of the Pu- 
tification, since the common people of the city rose against 
the mayor and the money-changers of this town; and that 
the mayor and the money-changers having by force scized 
upon a house! into which they retired, the next house was 
set on fire, and they were taken by assault, and several of 
them killed. 

“ He adds that the bishop came to Beauvais the following 
night, and that, as he hea-d, eighty of the most guilty in this 
affair, by their own confession, presented themselves before 
the bishop, and were by him summoned to submit themselves 
to his high and low justice. They then took counsel with 
he mayor, Robert Desmureaux,* who dissuaded them from it, 





‘Is was the house of an armorer. 

* ‘The name of this mayor is almost always written in French, and we 
nd it givon in these three different forms: de Moret, de Mouret, Desmu- 
raux. It seems somewhat surprising to find him #0 soon on terma again with 
those who hed but just before sought his death ; but these sndden changee 
re of frequent occurrence in the histories of boroughs, the inbabitants uf 
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saying that if they did so, their life and limbs would be ir 
danger. They then went away without submitting to the 
bishop, who was angry at the counsel which had been gisen 
them, und reprimanded his people for not having detained 
them these replied that they were not strong enough for 
that. ‘Che same day, the bishop came to the king at Brelle, 
and the day following the king came to Beauyais, where on 
the morrow he took tty the Bishop's prisons those men of 
Beauvais who had been taken prisoners, and proclaimed his 
ban that all should come to the market-place ; on their an 
val, he had them taken, imprisoned in the market-house, 

the day after many were banished from the kingdom, and the 
king had this signified to the mayor and the peers, 

* Now twenty persons had been killed and thirty wounded ; 
and when the king came, the children of those who had been 
killed and the wounded complained to the king, and it was 
ordered by his council and the council of the borough, that 
the houses of the guilty persons should be levelled, and fif- 
teen houses were accordingly pulled down. The mayor of 
the commune struck the first blow, and the people of the 
commune completed the destruction.’ But the king did no 
injustice to the bishop in doing these things in the towa, for. 
the bishop had not himself administered justice, and 
mayor may do justice ae a citizen of Beauvais, on his 
ay by the axe, and on his goods by the destruction of his 

OUSe. 


“ Seventh Witness. 


“ Pierre Maillard, a man of the borough, says, that when 
Philip was at war with the count de Boulogne, the bishop 
begged the king to confide to him the keys of the town, 
that he himself had seen that the keys wore sent and givea 
to the bishop on the part aud by order of the king. Healey 
says that the walls and ditches belong to the borough 
which constantly found themsélres under’ the ecu} of AihGp ail ie 
own differences, in order to combiie against external enemies, the Kinga 
or thoir lay or ecclesiastical superiors 

"It ix evident that this witness was favorab’e to the kings the temti- 
mony of the eighth witnem ix quite of the opposite charncter; but he 
tnnikes the number of houses destroyed fifleea hundred, which is an obvie 
ous exaggeration, 

* We hore see that the town had giles pecaials singe 12145 thy 
sroperty in ite walls and ditches being thus recognised and amnred 10 fae 
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“ Eighth Witness. 

“The archdeacon Pierre states, that the year of the In- 
caration of our Lord 1225, the month of September, Saint 
Michaelmas day, he was present when the commons of the 
lord king of France and of the count de Boulogne went, as 
it was said, to Beauvais, by order of the lord king. Item, 
that he was present when the lord Milon, formerly bishop, 
spoke to the king the Eve of the Purification, the year of the 
Lord 1232. Item, that he was present at the provincial 
council assembled at Noyon the year of the Lord 1232, in 
the first week of Lent, and that the bishop carried there a 
complaint by his official against the lord king for injustice 
done to him, in these terms: ‘ Holy fathers; the bishop of 
Beauvais signifies to you that, whereas the justice and juris- 
diction of the city of Beauvais belong to the bishop, who can 
judse all and every one of Beauvais, and that himself and 

redecessors have peaceably enjoyed this right, the lord 
king, on the occasion of an offence committed against him, 
has entered Beauvais in arms, with many of the borough 
people, and despite the admonitions and supplications of the 
bishop, proclaimed his ban in the city, seized men, destroyed 
fifteen hundred houses, banished many persons; and when, 
on quitting the town, he demanded from the bishop for the 
expense of these five days, eighty livres Parisis,! and tho 
bishop upon this new and unusual demand required a short 
delay from the lord king in order to deliberate with his chap- 
ter, the lord king refused all delay, seized the things belong- 

ing to the bishop's house, and went away, leaving guards im 

the town, and in the houses of the bishop; wherefore tho 

said bishop entreats the holy synod to give counsel and aid 
to himself and his church. .. . . - " 

“ And the three bishops came to Beauvais, and informed 
the bishop of Beauvais, and those who were there for the 

Jord king, and Robert de Muret and the peers of the city, 

that they came from the council to inquire into the jurisdic- 
tion of the church of Beauvais and the injuries which the 
lord bishop said he had received. ‘The said bishops then 
#e2quired into these things. 

** Item. The said witness was present in Passion week at 








* The sum demanded by Saint Louis was # sort of host-tribute, which 
Bae superior muzerain was entitled to demand of his men when he paid 
hern a visit. 
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Laon, when the council was assembled ard the inquiry eld 
And the following year, on a day which he does not remem 
ber, before Martlemas, ho. was nt at Beaumont, where 
they conferred a long time nine the a settlement of the mat- 
ter; and as the archbishop of Rheims, who said he had the 
authority of the council, could not effect this, they consulted 
on the manner of putting the interdict; and there were pres- 
ent the bishops of Senlis, Soissons, Chalons, Cambrai, and 

but nothing was done beyond conferring among 
themselves ; the archbishop and the council then remained a 
Jong time together, and the archbishop said to the deponent, 
* Know that sentence will be pronounced.’ ” i 

The archbishop of Rheims did in fact go to Beaumont to 
the king, with several bishops and deputies from the chapters, 
to entreat him to pardon the church of Beauvais, and to enter 
into an accommodation with it; but the ki, 
with them, and dismissed them. pos ul 
immediately pronounced by the arc! ree 1 

“Item. Ho was present when the lord bishop of Soissons, 
on the part of the lord archbishop and bishops who were, at 
the council, in spite of the appeal of the bishop of Beauvais, 
annulled the interdict pronounced on the church of Beauvais; 
and that was done the Monday or Tuesday before Christmas, 
and the Sunday previous the bishop had appealed.” 

It was not entirely of their own free will that the bishops 
raised this interdict; they were in some measure forced toit 
by tho clamors which reached thom from every quarter. 
‘Two chapters of the diocese of Senlis refused to submit to 
it; and the curates of this samodiocese, “ seni that they 
gained nothing by ceasing to pray to God for the dead,” meeir 
aced their bisho ps that they would appeal if he did not raise 
the interdict. ‘I'he dioceses of Laon and Soisgons absolutely 
refused to observe he chapter of Amiens declared to the 
archbishop of Rheims that it recognised neither the interdict 
nor the council. , Finally, several bishops of the province of 
Rheims opposed the measure, and in presence even ones 
council announced that they would appeal to the pope, ‘T) 
archbishop of Rheims, far more deeided in the. affair, saw 
himself forced to yield, and sppanl was the only resource 
left to the bishop of Beauvais; he accordingly had recourse 
to it, and his protest was in these terms : 

«Lord sank you know. that, by: authority. of the 
rouncil, you and your suftagans have placed the interdict 
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‘pon your dioceses for the injuries done to the church of 
Beauvais ; none of these injuries have been repaired, and 
you well know that it is important to me that the interdict 
should not be taken off before I have received satisfaction ; 
and since the interdict was pronounced with your consent 
and that of your suffragans, I appeal against its revocation, to 
the lord pope, placing myself, my church, and my case, un- 
der his protection.” 

But the pope, Gregory IX., did not take up the affair of 
the church of Beauvais so warmly as might have been ex- 
pected: he himself persuaded the bishop to raise the inter- 
dict, promising him, by way of consolation, that he should bo 
at liberty to repeat it if he did not receive satisfaction. It 
appears that the bishop decided upon submission : but incon- 
solable at this result, he retired to Rome, where he died soon 
after. Godefroy de Nesle succeeded him in 1235, immedi- 
ately replaced the interdict, and also went to die at Rome, 
without having settled this important dispute with the king ; 
yet this king was Saint Louis, who in this affair showed more 
firmness, we might even say obstinacy, than we might have 
been disposed to expect from him; he even had to resist the 
solicitations of pope Gregory, of whom there still exists a bull 
with this title: 

“ Bull of pope Gregory, in scnding to the king legates to 
engage him to desist from the wrongs done by him to the 
church of Beauvais.” 

There are three other bulls of the same pope on this affair; 
the last is entitled thus : 

“ Letters touching the interdict laid upon the province of 
Rheims, because of the injuries done by the king to the 
churches and bishops.” 

Robert de Cressonsac, dean of the church of Beauvais, 
succeeded Godefroy de Nesle in 1240, and at last the king 
settled this long enduring quarrel, which, at least on the part 
of the king, rested more upon the right of host-dues than the 
right of justice; fo: an arrangement having been concluded 
upon the first question, peace was completed, and the inter- 
dict raised. ‘This time the arrangement was a final one, and 
not like that made, in a similar case, by Pierre de Dreux, fur 
his life only. Here is the text of the treaty, for such it 


really is 
« 





the grace of God king of the French; wi 
make eee, to all that we have maintained our right to have 
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what host-dues we in our discretion choose from the biscop 
of Beauvais, or the said bishop to make them good to us; but 
having regard to the fidelity to us of the present bishop of 
Beauvais, and wishing to aid this church in the dangers and 
expenses which its future bishops may incur, we will and 
accord that he who for the future shall be bishop of Beauvais, 
shall not be bound, in respect of host-dues, tous and our suc 
cessors, to pay more than one hundred livres Parisis a yoar 
in our town of Paris, at the Ascension of our Lord, whether 
wiige to Beauvais or not; if we goto. Beauvais, the dues 
paid shall not exceed that sum, And for the said sum we 
acquit the church of Beauvais of all claim for host-dues, that 
we have or might claim from it, always excepting the other 
claims that we may have upon the other churches of Beau- 
vais. And that this writing may be valid forever, we have 
ordered it to. be fortified with the authority of our seal, and 
below by the signature of our royal name. 

“ Given at the Hospital near Corbeil, in the month of June 
the year 1240 of the Incarnation of our Lord, the twenty-see- 
ond of our reign. Presentin the palace those whose names and 
seals are here: No seneschal; Stephen the butler; John the 
Chamberlain ; no constable ; and the chancellorship vacant” 

‘The bishops of Beauvais still found means to free them= 
selves from part of this due, ‘The king having given to the 
chapter of Rouen the annual pension of one hundred livres, 
of which he reserved only twenty-five payable by this 
ter, Jean de Dormans, bishop of Beauvais, in 1363, 
this annuity for certain lands situated in the Vexin, which be 
transferred to the chapter; the bishop of Beauvais then ouly 
owed the king twenty-five livres per annum, and-one hundred: 
when he should come to Beauvais, ‘ 

As to the right of justice, which is not mentioned. 1m this 
arrangement, it was more difficult to regulate, and was, as we 
shall see, 4 continual source of debate between the king and 
the bishop, the bishop and the citizens, As to Robert de 
Mourel, the cause of sg much dissension, it a 


that he had a powerful party in the town, that of the Agate 
bourgeoixe party, which is almost always certain to triumph 
over its, popular adversaries, when a violent commotion has” 
made the want of repose more strongly felt, and thus given the 
ascendency to those who put thomsolyes forward as the de- 
fonders and guarantees of public order. nae 
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In 1254, Guillaume des Grez succeeded to the episcopa. 
hrone of Beauvais, and the first years of his ep.scopacy wit- 
nessed the renewal of the quarrel which his preuecessor had 
just allayed. This time it was with the chapter that the 
commune had to do, and the bishop, perhaps, derived some 
satisfaction from watching the struggle between these two 
rivals of his power. The decree given in 1257, by the par 
lament of Paris, clearly explains the matter in hand : 

“The year of the Lord 1257, Louis reigning, and Guil- 
taume des Grez governing the church of Beauvais, the mayor 
and commons of Beauvais brought an action before the lord 
king, against the dean and chapter of Beauvais, setting forth 
and maintaining that amongst the liberties and privileges 
granted to the commons of Beauvais by the kings, it had been 
granted and recorded in the charters, ‘ That whoever shall in- 
jure a jurat of the town, the mayor and the peers, when com- 
plaint of this 1s brought before them, shall do, according to 
their judgment, justice on the body and goods of the delin- 
quent’ And, say they, several examples have been made 
upon abbots, knights, and many others. And that a certain 
man of the said dean and chapter, named Etienne de Mouchy, 
living in their territory of Mareuil, had struck a burgher of the 
town, named Clement, and that the dean and chapter, ofien 
requested by the said mayor and peers to send the offender 
into the town, that he might expiate his crime according to 
their judgment, did not trouble themselves to do so; they 
therefore demanded that the dean and chapter should be con- 
strained to do it by the lord and king. 

“ The dean and chapter on their side maintained that their 
man not having been convicted of the crime of which he was 
accused, and not admitting it, not having been taken in the 
fact, and having offered to uphold his right before themselves, 
the dean and chapter, his lords, they were ready and had of- 
fered to the mayor and peers to cite before them the said Ste- 
vhen, and to pronounce upon the affair, and that they wero 
still willing, and earnestly enjoined on their court to grant 
tull justice to whomsoever should complain of the said Ste- 

lien. 
on Having heard these reasons, and examined the charters 
produced by the mayor and commons, it has been decided by 
the lord king and his council, that the dean and chapter should 
hear the matter before their court. Given publicly at Paris, 
in full court of parliament, the same year 1257.” 
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make known to all present and to come, that there has veen 
lispute and contention between our dear and loyal Renault, 
bishop of Beauvais, on the one part, and the mayor and peers 
of this town of Beauvais on the other, touching divers arti- 
cles contained herein ; finally, by the mediation of our friends 
and faithful the venerable Pére Simon, by the grace of God 
cardinal de Sainte-Cecile and legate of the holy see, Ansold 
@Offemont, knight, and M. Thibault de Ponceaux, chanter of 
Rheims, our secretary, by us sent on this matter to the town 
of Beauvais; after several altercations and many arrange- 
ments made upon the said articles, they have arrived at this 
point of agreement, namely, that the said bishop for himself 
and his party on one side, and the said mayor and peers for 
themselves and their party on the other side, save and except 
an express condition that, upon such articles as the parties 
may find too rigorous, we should apply such modification as 
shall seem good to us, have made before the said legates, 
Ansold and ‘Thibault, the agreement and settlement following : 

“1, That whatever may have been done heretofore, for 
the future the mayor and peers cannot, and may not, officially 
interfere or take cognizance of any offence or crime, even 
where complaint touching such have been made to them be- 
fore, except in cases of truce, as set forth below. 

«2, Also, they shall not take cognizance of any crime or 

.0ffence, for which the delinquent forfeits his life or one of 
his limbs, even though complaint thereof may have been 
made to them before it has been made to the bishop or his 
justice, and even though the mayor or one of the peers shall 

ave been struck by a townsman ; nor, in like manner, of any 
misconduct or quarrel of which complaint shall have been 
first made to the bishop or his officers. 

“3, Nevertheless, the bishop or his officers may not hin- 
der or forbid any townsman, or bind him by oath or other- 
wise, not to complain to the said mayor and peers, if he 
choose, instead of to the bishop or his justice, or not to make 
peace with the other party, without the leave and permission 
of the said bishop or of his justice, save and except the right 
of the bishop. 

“4, For the future, also, the said mayor and peers may 
not cut off the hand of him who has struck them, or any of 
them, nor deprive him of any other limb; but may punish 
aim by money or other penalty, more rigorously than if he 
asd struck a simple commoner. . 
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pealed to us, shall be bound .o prove upon oath that the said 
bishop or his people have been sufficiently requested by them, 
and have not executed it in the fixed term, in which case 
faith shall be given them without further proof. 

“10. Item. It has been agreed and settled between the 
parties, that if any one complain of a wound afier it is cured, 
to the mayor and peers before he complains to the bishop, the 
said mayor and peers may take cognizance of it, but not im- 
pose any penalty, even though there be mutilation or cutting 
off any limb ; they may only condemn the delinquent to in- 
demnify the wounded man according to the usage of the 
town, which is, (as the parties have agreed,) that for a wound 
without mutilation, they have been accustomed to pay twenty 
sols three deniers, with all the costs and expenses which 
have been incurred in the cure ; and if the wounded man be 
a laborer, he shall have payment for the days that he has lost 
on account of the said wound. ‘That if there has been me- 
hain, and that the wounded man was a man accustomed to 
live by the labor of his body and limbs, and that on account 
of the said mutilation he cannot work, they may, having re- 
gard to the condition of the person, and the nature of the 
wound, adjudge him a certain competent sum, and order the 
delinquent, or, if he be since dead, his heirs, to pay yeaily 
to the person wounded, su long as he shall live, the said 
sum ; the said mayor and peers shall also make the malefac- 

*tor pay a fine according to the nature of the offence. 

“11. If the delinquent will not acquiesce in their sen- 
tence, they may not constrain him, but only efface him from 
their town roll, and call upon the bishop or his justice to con 
strain him by taking his body and goods, or by banishment, 
to execute what has been required by them. If the said 
bishop or his justice say that the said mayor and peers have 
not proceeded in the affair as they ought, or that the case 
was not one of which they ought to take cognizance, the said 
mayor and two peers shall declare upon oath to the said bish. 
op that the case was such that they could take cognizance of 
it according to the ordinance and agreement made by the 
said legates, Ansold and Thibault, and according to what is 
contained in these presents, and that in the aflair they havo 
proceeded faithfully and legally, neither the bishop nor his 
justice, nor any other person, can stay them longer, but on 
the contrary shall be bound to execute their request as ie 
stated above ; and if he does not do it in the said term, the 
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mayor and two peers may come to us as near Paris as may 
—at Tours, Bourges, or other place nearer, and summon us 
t uphold what they have ordered and decreed. he 
12. If by chance any one shall say that the Biabon oie 
justice has not been sufficiently warned, and has not been in 
fault, the said mayor and peers shall be believed without any 
other proof, on their oath before us that the said bishop oF his 
people have been sufficiently summoned, and that fee 
done what they, ought within the bed ti 
And then if it be our, good pleasure, we may ptt tien 
said bishop and compel him by seizure of his furniture, so 
that, however, it be done without injury, to constrain the ex- 
nelled townsman tc return to the obedience of the said 
and peers, a3 has been set fortl il 
tant from the town of Paris Tours or Bourges, in 
ever place it may be, the said mayor and peers shall not be 
bound te come to. us, and make their request in, person, to 
constrain the. said bishop as above said; but may go to our 
bailiff of Senlis;' whom. we especially appoint in ie 
for this purpose, and summon him to constrain the sail bebe 
op, by seizure of his goods, to bring within the obedience of 
the mayor and peers the said expelled townsman ; and 
having taken the oath in the prescribed form, as to the duo 
calling upon and default of the said bishop, the said bailiff 
shall compel the said. bishop, (in, manner nevertheless th 
no injury be done to him,).a% we ourselves should do if we~ 
were nearer Paris, and 1% in case of truce, , 


has thus insulted or injured the other, to repair the said in- 
sults or damage which he has done, according to the custom 
of the town, which is to pay five sols for an insult, or for ab 
imury when no blood has been spilled, or, if blood has. 
spilled, twenty sols and three deniers ; and besides, they 
condemn the guilty person to pay them a fine. ‘ 


<f Besuvais, # town sitaated within hls bailiwick. A 
thir city had no bailiwick of its own until 1682; and yetho 
vaye 316, quotes a decision given in 1379 by the bailiff of 
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“14, Ifhe will not acquiesce in their judgment, they can 
not banish him for that, but only exclude him from their 
books, and then call upon the bishop or his justice, or our- 
selves in his default, as has been stated above; and the said 
mayor and peers shall have cognizance and justice in the 
said case, even though it happened during the night. 

“15. Item. If any one of the town proceed before the 
mayor and peers, against another commoner, in an action for 
furniture or household goods, before accusing him to the 
bishop or his justice, the said mayor and peers may summon 
the accused:before them; and after having heard his adver- 
sary’s statement, they may order the accused to deny or con- 
fess the accusation. If the defendant refuse to avow, deny, 
or proceed at all before them, then he may leave their justice 
safe and free; but if he denies and contests the accusation 
before them, then they may ask him whether he will submit 
to their examination; but if he replies that be will not plead 
before them, but elsewhere that he considers more fitting, 
then the said mayor and peers cannot oblige him to proceed 
further, and he may retire free and safe. If he consent to 
their inquiring into the affair, they may proceed to the inqui- 
ry; and if by that he is found liable to the demand made 
against him, or if at the outset he acknowledges the debi 
without further inquiry, then they may constrain him to make 
the payment within a fortnight, or to restore the things de- 
manded of him, and which he shall have admitted to be due, 
or which have been found due upon inquiry, without incur- 
ring any penalty. And if he fail to return them, or pay the 
amount within the prescribed period, they may not therefore 
impose upon him any penalty, nor banish him from the town, 
nor exclude him from the roll; but they may go to his house, 
or send their sergeant, who, it he finds it open, may enter ; 
but if it be shut, they can force neither door, window, nor any 
other entry; finding the door open, and having entered, they 
may take in this house all that they can find of his, but with- 
out forcing door, window, coffer, or lock. If the person upon 
whom this execution has been made, or another sent by him, 
endeavor to repossess himself of what has been taken, or is 
about to be taken, they shall not, for this rescue, fail to take 
and carry away the goods in payment of the debt admitted or 
adjudged, and’ they shall inflict a penalty for the attempted 
rescue. 

“16. If the defendant will not make reparation for the res- 
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ene, or taipay the penalty, they may not for that bash him 
from the may exclude him from their roll, and 
then call upon the said bishop or his justice, to order: hin to 
make reparation for the emit and to pay the penalty, which 
he shall be bound to do in manner as aforesaid in the #r- 
ticle of the healed wound with or without mutilation ; and on 
his refusal or default, the mayor and two peers may come to 
us, according to the form © din the said article: “Bur, 
however, the snid mayor and peers, on the occasion of a debt 
confessed or proved before them, as above, may 'y hot seize by 
execution the furniture und Is of the debtor in the public 
square oF marketplnce, oF in the house of another, but only 
in his own house. 

“17, It is agreed between the parties that henceforth the 
said mayor and peers may not, in any case, remove any 
from the commune of Beauvais, bts i punishing iy ot, ae 
the term remove or banish; but that they may exclude him 
from their roll, and’call upon the said bishop or his justice, 
or Gite - his default, to do as above set forth” Yas 

“18. Te is a 


concerning the 
in the town of Be: 
assessed the tax, 


ent, the 

need be, break open doors, coffers, windows, and 

in the market-place, streets, and houses of all the townsmen, 
on the bishop or his justice having had due notice. Awd the 
said bishop or his justice may not forbid, disturb, ‘or hinder 
the tax from being levied as above. 

“19. Item. ‘The said mayor and peers stating, that having 
been for a long time in peaceable possession of the right of 
placing guards and senunels at the gates and ramparts of the 
town, they have been deprived of it by the bishops, who re- 
moved these sentinels, and put others in their place, it ae 
been in this manner arranged and determined between the 
said partios: the citizens of Beauvais having first 
and confessed before the said legates Ansold and 
that the lordship and right of the doors and keys ‘belong tw 
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the bishop, and that the watch kept is in his behalf, 80 that 
aways when a new bishop is created at Beauvais, they are 
bound to bring him the keys of the town, even although not 
required by him, and tha: after having kept them awhile, he 
returns them to them, and commits to them the care of the 
gates, ramparts, and walls, which the said bishop may resume 
whenever he pleases, they being bound to return them to him 
when he so requires; the said bishop, in consideration of 
this recognition and acknowledgment of the citizens of Beau- 
vais, has willed and granted that those who had been placed 
by him on guard at the gates and ramparts of the walls, shall 
be withdrawn, and that the said mayor and peers may place 
others to remain there, as is wont. 

“20. Item. The said mayor and peers, stating that they 
have from time immemorial, peaceably possessed the right 
of placing guards and sentinels in the city of Beauvais, to 
guard the said city during the night, and that the said bishop 
had created trouble and disorder by removing the guards they 
had placed in the city, and substituting others on his own pri- 
vate authority ; it has been also agreed and granted that the 
said bishop shall withdraw the said guards placed there by 
him, and the said mayor and peers shall place others when- 
over and as often as it shall be necessary for the future, hav- 
ing first obtained leave of the bishop or his justice at Beau- 
vais, and on condition that the rmilafeotors taken by the said 

shall be by them placed in the bishop's prisons. 

“21. It has also been agreed between the parties concern- 
ing the article of the cloth facture, that for the future the 
bishop shall allow the mayor and peers to receive from the 
collector of Beauvais, the scales and weights of the cloth; 
and if there be any dispute as to their weight, it shall be de- 
termined by the weights of the collector to whom they apper- 
in, and who holds them from the bishop in faith and 











“22, And it has also been settled that the mayor and 
peers, knowing better than the bishop the good and capabl > 
workers in cloth,' shall choose for the future, without being 
hindered by the bishop or his people, six, seven, or at the 
most, ten honest men, expert in this art, who shull take care 








' The various manufactures in wool were in great activity at Beauvais, 
much of whose population was connected with the making of cloths, 
sergee, tapestry, &o. ‘There were also dyers here bofore the twelfth oe2- 
Suny, a8 we fod from the deareo imued against Bishop Ansell in 1099. 
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that the cloth ware be such as it ought to be, and shall swear 
to the mayor and peers, and before the bishop, that they will 
execute ‘baie charge well andJoyally. And ifthey fudany 
cloth so defective that in their opinion it ought to be burnt, 
the said mayor,and peers shall hare it maken tothe market- 
place of Beauvais with wood and fire to burn it. And before 
the third hour,’ they shall give notice to the justice of the 
bishop 10 come and set fire to the said cloth. Lf he does net 
appear and has not burned the said cloth before the bour at 
which they goto yespers in. the church of the blessed Saint 
Peter, then Srovenid merer and aie may take the-said cloth 
and give it.to the Hotel-Dicu of Beaurais, without the por 
mission of the bishop or his justice. Ifthe defectiveness of 
the cloth be not such that the said, honest meavean déctare 
that it ought to be burnt, but only cut, the said mayor and 
peers shall bring it to the market-place at Beauvais, and shall 
xive notice to the justice of the bishop, before the third hour, 
to come and ¢ut the said cloth; and the said justice ought 
and may cut the. cloth until the accustomed. hour for ring 
to vespers at the church of St. Peter at Beauvais; and the 
cut, pieces shall be returned to the owner thereof, so that he 
shall be obliged to sell hem by retail in the town of Beau- 
vais. And if, afler having, been summoned as: , the 
bishop's justice has not cut the cloth before the appointed 
hour, the mayor and peers may have: it) cut in the marke 
place, or in the place where they hold their public. 
tho, pieces of cloth shall be restored to the,owener, to'be by 
him sold by retail in the towa of Beauvais, 4) 
“23. tem, It has been agreed that if the piece of forty 
ells have two pounds, the cloth of twenty,ells one pound less 
than the recognised weight, this cloth, if it have no other de- 
fect, may not be either burnt er.cut, bat shall remain whole 
and entire to the owner; only for the light weight le shall 
pay twelve deniers ; or if the difference be less, according 10 
the quantity wanting ; and the said deniers shall be gives to 
the. weighers aforesaid, But if the defectiveness of the pioce 
of forty ells exceed two pounds, or that of she elathof twenty 
ells one pound, it shall bo, burntiorcut as aforesakd. 
“24, Jum. lt has been agreed. between the parties as to 
the manner of citing the townsmen before the bishop uf 





a 
* "Tho third hour corresponds with our 9 o'clogk, 4% Vespens wnoe 
thet celobrated at abont 52, m. “in 
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Beauvais, that the said’ bishop oF his provost may'cite the 

shane by i sergoant of the ered ee the serge: ; 
‘the’mayor being present or culled ; and U punis! 

thoso| wlio, cited y tho'sergednt'af the Bish ote ber ap- 

} for such is the custom in the town of Beauvais, 

© 425 Trem. This beon agreed that for thie future the bishop 

‘anib bis justice whall cite before them any townsman of whom 

has béetr previously laid ‘before the mayor and 

ére in cxses'within their yumadtetton which cases are set 

in the ‘articles ‘abore, ‘provided ‘always’ that the said 

mayor and peers have not failed to administer justice in such 


+ #29, Jtem_ It has! been ordered by us and our court, that 
thie said mayor and peers’ may not in any why’ avail them- 
solves as aguinst the things set’ forth whdve, of any usage 
that they may have had heretofore, and such shall serre them 
ino stesd, nor harm the bishop and his church. 

1630. Item, Iv bas also been ordained by us, that the sald 
podee or composition shall Hot in any thing injure oF preja- 
dice the suid mayor or peers, Or their borough charter, any 
more than’ the bishop, his church or the chatter of oar an- 
costor, Louis, king of the Freach, of ex¢ellent mefnory, which 
da’ in the possession of the said bishop, exeepting in such 
things @s are contained and set forth in tie abore composi- 
ion : which composition. the things contained in i, we 
bold for good and enduring; and w Tequest of the parties, 
we have to tlivse presents set our seal, saving in all things 
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to all men our own rights. Given at Mon doen ee 
276, in the month of August.” ver 
seems,” says Louvet, “that this composition. wae. ape 
Stal he eoemicsonienat, Ue eelear iene 
rf pean berrerperes eek: 
poor poenapnteed yf a 


to acknowledge his jurisdiction, the cause was 
the parliament of P: which issued the following jecree:— 
“A dispute having arisen between the lord king on one 
part, and the bishop of Beauvais on the other, as to the right 
of justice of the whole body of the commune of Beauvais, and 
# certain inquiry which was had into the said right of jastice 
having been brought before the lord king, not as before one 
of the parties concerned, but as before a superior, and the 
said inquiry remaining still undecided upon, the said bishop 
demanded that the said inquiry should be expedited, for that 
by the delay of the said fag a great danger menaced him 
self and his church, as to his jurisdiction in Beauvais. On 
this oceasion he could not judge Guillaume Vierie, mayor of 
Beauvais, touching a certain rescue which he had. 
Beauvais upon his people for a certain horse whieh they bad 


| Histoire du diocdse do Beauvais, t. ji, p. 465, 
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taken for the affairs of the said bishop; and the said mayor 
stated that he had taken the said horse for the business of 
the town, and that he would not answer before the said bishop 
for this fact, which concerned the town, and he could say the 
same in all cases ; wherefore the said bishop demanded that 
this disorder should be remedied. Having hesrd the de- 
mand of the said bishop, and the defence of the mayor, the 
lord king has withdrawn his protection in all that regards the 
Tescue. 

“ Item. It has been decreed that in the said inquiry the 
witnesses of the town of Beauvais cannot be admitted, be- 
cause the affair concerns them. Given at Paris, the year of 
the Lord ore thousand two hundred and seventy-nine, in the 
parliament of All Sa:nts.” 

The town, thus.condemned, was obliged to submit, and to 
allow the bishop to take its horses at his discretion. ‘They 
freed themselves from this vexation in 1395, but only at the 
price of an annual payment of fourteen livres Parisis. 

In 1280, the mayor and peers of Beauvais, discontented at 
the manner in which the tax was assessed and levied, co.n- 
plained of it to the king, from whom the parliament sent 
them to their natural lord, reserving, however, to the king, 
the right of taking care that the bishop acquitted himself uf 
his duty. The parliament could not do less for the royal 
authority, and I am astonished that it did not do more, by 
thoroughly entering into the complaint of the citizens of 
Beauvais. The decree is in these terms :— 

“ Having heard the supplications of the citizens of Iseau- 
vais that the king would order the taxes assessed by his offi- 
cer to be duly levied by force, if necessary, they were directed 
to apply to their bishop, upon whose default the king would 
see to the matter, and compel the bishop to appiy such care 
and diligence that the things complained of might not continue, 
and that no fraud be committed in the levy of the taxes. 

“Item. As the officers of the king had, to make up the 
taxation of the town, taxed each townsman the sum of three 
sols in the livre of their household goods, and that tne said 
mayor and peers had on their own personal authority dimin- 
ished this tax, and reduced the three sols to two, it was said 
that no account should be taken of this diminution, und tha 
every one should pay three sols in the livre.” ‘The bishop 





Louvet, il. 467. * Ibid. fi. 469 
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of Beauvais, in his turn, wished to find something to sav 


against the grat sesenoaiten, in which, however, he had.cer 
tainly not been neglected. In 1281 he addressed: request 
to the king to obtain a more. extensive jurisdiction over the 
district of Beauvais. ‘Lhe citizens, maintained, before the 
tliament that the jurisdiction claimed by the bishop be- 
Re tuastakine eopcanate question had been several 
times decided by the court. The argument was too farora- 
ble not to be received, and a decree was issued which re~ 
served to the king the decision and jurisdiction of all points 
relating to the liberties of the district. . This was not) what 
the bishop wanted ; the citizens had beaten him. we 
“ Philip, by the grace of God king of she French: We 
make known to all present and « come, that our dear and 
loyal bishop of Beauvais, having entreated us to,permis him 
to use and to enjoy the right of justico which he claimed to 
have in the city of Beauvais over the entire district, and over 
the person of each townsman, saying, that himself and bis. 
predecessors had enjoyed it antil now ; on the other hand, 
Beauvais, whom we cited before us to 


And pest iros 
judgment it has been decreed, that respecting the right of 
Justice in the affair in question, and as to the liberties of the 
said district, conceded to. it by privilege, and-as to all the: 
Tights of the said commune, they belong to us. in confirma 
tion of which we have affixed our seal to the present letters: 
Given at Paris, the year of the Lord 128], in the: month of 

i. ee | 
In 1288 the commune again gained its. cause inan affait: 


+ Layee! Mémoires de Beauvais, pi299 
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2arried before the parliament of Paris, and in which, indeed, 
justice appears completely on its side. The bishop im que= 
tion was named Simon de Nesle: 
- “A dispate having arisen between the mayor sad the peers 
of Beauvais on one side, and Heart Aleaume and the bishop 
of Beauvais, each for himself for as much as concerned him. 
on the other side ; the said Henry stated, that the said mayor 
and peers had subjected him to their justice, he being justi- 
fiable to the bishop in whose jurisdiction he was, sleeping and 
waking, and before whom he demanded to be sent, seeing 
that be was not the man of the mayor and peers of Beauvais, 
and that he had long left their commune, and had done all that 
was required at the time of leaving it. And the said bishop 
has demanded that the said Henry should be sent to his court, 
being ready to do fall justice by and tohim. The said mayor 
and peers stated that this ought not to be, as they had sub- 
jected the said Henry to their justice as their citizen, and 
taxable for the tax imposed upon him, of which they have 
maintained that the cognizance belongs to us. For, said they, 
the custom and usage of Beauvais is, that whoever wishes to 
leave the commune of Beauvais ought to inform the mayor 
and peers thereof, to give good bail to be responsible for him, 
or to place his goods in our bands; and before all things 
render account of his administration, if he has exercised any 
charge, pay the arrears, and apply to pay the tax on quitting ; 
then he may leave the commune; otherwise he will always 
remain a citizen, and taxable. Inquiry having been made 
diligently into all these things, and the arguments on both 
sides being heard, it has been found that the mayor and peers 
have sufficiently proved their statement; wherefore it has 
been pronounced by our said court, that the said Henry oughy 
not to be sent to the court of the said bishop, but must, as to 
the said case, undergo our examination.” 

Simon de Nesle was a bishop of violent manners, of war 
like habits, of untractable temper, and consequently very un- 
likely to adapt himself to the turbulent character of the citi- 
zens of Beauvais ; accordingly they did not long live on good 
terms, and, by the unanimous statement of the chroniclers of 
the time, the first faults were on the bishop’s side. ‘The 
people rose against him,” it is written, ‘because of several 





a et estimations expédiées dans le Parlement de la Towsocint 
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rexatious customs which he endoarored to introduce into 
the town of Beauvais.” The londest c 
ars, from the exactions added by: the bi: 
dues demanded from every one who 

Sascalinaiie andor And as, with all their liberties, 
the citizens of Beauvais had not that of their coru 
and baking their bread where they plea a 
which affected them every day, and in the: first necessaries 
of life, irritated them to the last degree; the 
had it Belpardsises non 4 the town that all should a erinvaos 

they pete and that all were likewise at liberty 

wo peste planks across. the river.) ‘This Jast clause had role refere 
ence, no doubt, to some toll with which the bishop i 
the passage over the bridges of the Therain. | Simon de 
Nesle, as may be supposed, did not endure with patience this 
renunciation of obedience to him. The two parties came to 
blows, and sanguinary excesses took place, om both» 
but the bishop was defeated and forced to quit the town, after 
having set fire to the suburbs. E-xasperated by this defent, 
and enraged at being called, mockingly, Simon the 
he made an appeal to the aon is eee and in the: 
following missive denounced to them the crimes penton 
of Beauvais. We shall ected sce those with which they 
in their ture reproached him; it does not appear that either 
picture was exaggerated : 

“Simon, by the grace of Gud bishop of, Beauvais, toll 
and every priest established in the town and suburbs of Beau- 
Hee | to whom these presents shall come, salvation in our 


It is a true thing, notorious and attested by: ‘pobliowoiet 
that the mayvr, peers, and council, and commons of Besuvais, 
despite the oath they have legitimately sworn tousRs: 

of Beauvais, to preserve the rights, ibe: honor, the stato 
our-church and ourself, haye, at the paril of their vouleaa 
dering from the catholic faith, perversely, and, without think- 
ing of their salvation, audaciously dared to ring the bellof the: 
commune destined to assemble the people, and held) 

and deliberation among themselves then, 10 the not slight 
but very great prejudice and damage of our a 
aur church, to. the injury, offence, outray 

despite of Almighty God, of the blessed Sera e 

af the glorious apostle Poter, in whose honor the a 
shureh is founded, of all the saints, of the liberty of 
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church and all the faithful in Christ, they came with a great 
army, furnished with crossbows, bows, javelin, bucklers, 
stones, axes, and swords, iniquitously to attack our house o 
episcopal manor, situated in the town of Beauvais; they im- 
petuously and in a hostile manner invaded it, assaulted ow 
people placed to guard and defend it, and set fire to it 

anjustly burning and destroying a great part of this manor 

this part being thus burnt by them, they entered the other 
broke the doors, windows, and locks, spilled sixteen hogsheads 
of wine of the bishopric and church of Saint Peter, placed 
there for our sustenance and nourishment, and that of our 
officers. ‘They also carried away other provisions, furniture, 
and uten: which we estimate at the value of two thousand 
livres Pari: 

“ And, also, they violently broke the doors and tore off the 
locks of the prisons of the said manor, and took from the 
prisons, to set them free, several persons, laymen and eccle- 
siastics, detained by our officers for several crimes—namely, 
Quentin de Roquencourt, for a notorious murder; Mathieu 
Poulain, for having forged letters; Jean de Beaumont, for 
rape; all priests. Gregory Bardoul, layman, for murder; 
and several other priests or laymen, detained in these prisons 
for various offences. 

“And not content with all these things, but accumulating 
crime upon crime, and going from bad to worse, they forcibly 
entered two blessed and consecrated chapels or churches 
belonging to the said manor, burst open the doors, locks, 
windows, frames and iron-work of the windows, and carried 
away the chalices, books, and blessed and consecrated orna- 
ments of the said churches or chapels. 

“ And, shameful to say, they committed several vile ob- 
scenities within the said churches, thus, like infidels, wickedly 
and without the fear of God, committing an enormous sacri- 
lege, damnably incurring the sentence of excommunication 
pronounced by the canons against those who break open and 
violate churches, especially when the said churches are gifted 
with perpetual and sufficient revenues. . And afterwards, con- 
tinuing in their malice and obstinacy, they several times hor- 
ribly and iniquitously attacked, with a great army and warlike 
arms, as has been stated above, the tower of our bishopric, 
built behind our house, as also the castle contiguous to the 
said tower, and which was made for the preservation and 
Aofence of it: also they have killed several of our people 
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who were placed there to defend and preserve the said towe! 
and castlo—namely, Erard de I’Olive, Manasserus and his 
son, and several others ; they also endeavored to neti 
raze to the ground the said tower and castle. > 

“ For these things we command you, in virtue of holy 
obedience and under penalty of suspension and excommuni- 
cation which we shall fulmmate against you if you do mot 
what we order you, that you publicly and dod eee 
and excommunicate in your churches and offices the violators 


of the said ¢hurches, until they hure -suflicient 
penance ; also, citing manifestly and publicly in yourchurch- 
8, the mayor, peers, pes mer ly and the whole community 


of Beauvais, to come, on our order, before us at Saint Just, 
in the diocese, the day of Saint Magdalen, to see and hear 
the decree and sentence that we intend to give on the said 
day, regarding the above-mentioned offences, as it ought to be 
re seam dct to the law, and let them know that whether 
appear or no, they: ae be equally proceeded against. 
And as a sign that you have executed our command, you will 
affix your seal to these presents. Given under our Pealpelat 
year of the Lord one thousand three hundred and five, the 
Thursday after the summer feast of Saint Martin.” - 

T do not know that in any case the mayor and peers would 
have ae fit to submit to the injunction of their adversary, 
and to acknowledge, as guilty subjects, his sovereign judg- 
ment: at all events, it was not at the moment of victory that 
they would make such a concession; but the embarrassment 
of a refusal was spared them, forthe citation was signified ty 
them the day on which they were commanded to 
The distance from Beauvais to Saint Just, where the 
then lay, was six leagues ; they required time: to) coine! to a 
decision, and to Wshesois adofence; in brief, adecent pretext 
ei & piece of fortune on such an occasion: the mayor and 

by it, and did not appear. As they: chad not 
epic they were, as they no doubt expected, excommu- 
nicated, and the town of Beauvais placed under interdict. 
From this they «ppealed, by the following document, whick 
was signified to the bishop on the 12th of July, 1305. "Phey: 
availed themselves of the irregularity of the citation 

“In the name of our Lord, in the year 1305, the third uf 
the indiction, the 12th day of the month of July, thediseree 
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person Gerbaud de la Fontaine, in the name of the mayor and 
peers of Beauvais here present, and of all the community 
of the same place, has publicly read before the reverend 
father the bishop of Beauvais, and his official, a schedule of 
the tenor following : 

“ Because you, my lord, the bishop, your bailiff, people. 
and officers, have done great injuries, and many wrongs and 
oppressions to the mayor, peers, and whole community of 
Beauvais, by striking, wounding, and killing certain of the 
said community, by seizing and ruining their goods, by de- 
stroying with all manner of hostilities their possessions, and 
burning them to the value of a hundred thousand livres ; and 
not content with that, but heaping evils upon evils, you have 
caused the said mayor, peers, and whole community, to be 
cited to appear before you at Saint Just on the very day of 
citation, which is a thing unheard of, unreasonable, and con- 
trary to custom and statute, the said mayor, peers, and whole 
community, feeling themselves aggrieved by you against jus- 
tice in all these things, and considering that they may be still 
more 80 hereafter by you and your officers ;— 

“ For these reasons, we, the mayor, peers, and jurats of the 
said community, declare, that we interpose an appeal from all 
these wrongs and grievances to the holy see apostolic. 

“ And in order that you may not proceed further against 
the said community, or any commoner thereof, we now once 
more declare to you that we interpose an appeal, putting un- 
der the protection of the apostolic see the said mayor, peers, 
ourselves and all the community, taking to witness all pres- 
ent, and praying you, James de Jassein, notary of the most 
holy Roman church, to deliver to us a public act of all this. 

“These things were done in the abbey of Saint Lucian of 
Beauvais, on the day and year abovementioned.” 

We must not be surprised to see a protest against tho 
bishop of Beauvais dated from the abbey of Saint Lucian. 
Simon de Nesle had stirred up all parties against him; for 
he spared nobody. ‘I'he banditti, who maintained his cause, 
made no more scruple to burn the house of a canon, than one 
of burgess, or to lay waste the lands of an abbey, than those 
of the community ; and probably when they took it into their 
heads to rob, ill-treat, to even kill an enemy, they did not 
give themselves the trouble to inquire what jurisdiction he 
was subject to. As to the chapter, indeed, that was nothing 
femarkable ; people were accustomed to see them contendin 
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with the bishop, and litle reverence was paid to these prow 
and worldly-minded dignitaries; but the abbey of Saint ‘Lu 
cian, founded in honor of the apostle of the bag hr 
wry, and endowed with so many privileges, ae 
such pei Seat outrage to that was indeed’ pia 
psehtacn the | ty Simon himself was’ brought to bi 
senses, and felt fr caiged wolerseg'eortod easel 
ter, in which we find proofs of the very exeesses with which’ 
he riots roached by his adversaries: aaieriied 
who shall see these presents, Simou, by the grace 
of ‘Gon ‘salutation in our Lord. Be it known, that about the 
feast of Pentecost, in the year 1305, differences having arisen 
between us and the mayor, peors, jurats, counsellors, and 
whole community of Beauvais, our people oceupying on that 
account all the surrounding country; and some fires, nnd 
other occurrences, which appear to carry with them/injustice, 
having taken place within the lands and jurisdiction of/our 
dear sons in Jesus Christ, the abbot and convent of the mot 
astery of St. Lucian’ of Beauvais, to the Lai bier toee as they 
ir will 


assure us, of the said religious persons, ow 
had no part in these ireneiient and it is not our intention 


that by these facts, if they have pened, any damage 
should be caused to the rights and j jiction of ineuave 
ligious persons, ei at new right thereby sequired to us or 
our successors. faith, of which we have caused: our seal 
to be put to the ennai levers, Given in the year of oar 
Lord 1305, on the Saturday next after the feast of Stu Mary 
Magdalen." ~ 
‘The brothers of St. Lucinn were probably appeased by this 
amende honorable of the bishop, and no longer thought’ of 
joining the mayor and peers of Beauvais, nor of in 
the competent authority for reparation of the damn 
they had suffered. Simon de Nesle, however, was still little 
less embarrassed, fur be had soon on his hands an enemy 
much worse to deal with, namely, the king of Praneey who 
seems to have been only watehing for a pretext to interfere in 
the dispute. ilaving learned at Montmirail en Perche, where 
he then was. that the quarrel betwoen the burgesses ami 
Lishop of Beauvais was still going on, and that the latter, find- 
ing he could do little with his spiritual arms, was: 
ing to overcame his enemies by famine, and had, with that 
See 
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view, prohibited the inhabitants of the neighboring country 
to carry any provisions into the rebellious city, under pain of 
excommunication, Philip le Bel remonstrated loudly against 
this abuse of powor by the bishop, taxed him with trenching 
on the rights of his paramount sovereign, and even reproached 
him (a strange reproach in the mouth of a king) with thereby 
violating the rights of the pope, before whom the matter had 
been carried by the appeal of the community; and, finally, 
he commissioned the bailiff of Senlis to cause an end to be 
forthwith put to this oppression. ‘The importance which he 
attached to the performance of this command is obvious from 
the sharpness of his language : 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to the 
bailiff of Senlis, health! We write in the following form to 
our faithful and well-beloved the bishop of Beauvais : 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to our 
faithful and well-beloved the bishop of Beauvais, or his vicars, 
health and loving-kindness! We learn that while in regard to 
the quarrel which has arisen between you and the mayor, 
peers, and community of Beauvais, and to the excesses com- 
mitted on the one sidis and the other, we are causing the truth 
to be sought out by the inquest of certain commissioners, . 
and while the inquest is still going on, you, under pretence 
of the said excesses, have issued a sentence of interdict 
against the city and community of Beauvais and all the per- 
sons who dwell there, and have caused prohibition to be 
made in the neighboring towns, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, against carrying provisions into the said city, which, 
without doubt, is acting in prejudice of us and our temporal 
lordship, and also in prejudice of the appeal heretofore inter- 
posed by the said mayor and peers against you and your 
officers to the apostolic see. Wherefore, we order you im- 
mediately to revoke this oppression so as to content u: 
otherwise we cannot tolerate it, but will promptly apply an 
opportune remedy. Given at Montmirail en Perche, the 15th 
of September. 

We enjoin thee immediately to present this letter to the 
id bishop, and to require him on our part to put an end, 
without delay, to the said oppression. And if he will not 
do so, guard and defend our right and jurisdiction in all this 
matter, promptly, and by just remedies, in such sort that no 
complaint may be made of thy default, and that we inay po! 
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Beauvais, and procurators duly appointed of the mayor, peers, 
and jurats, by letters sealed with the seal of the community 
of Beauvais, which they received on the Wednesday after 
the feast of All Saints, in the year 1305, the said parties 
proceeded as follows, in presence of me, a notary public, and 
of the underwritten witnesses : 

“To wit, that the said procurators, and Simon de Montere, 
a citizen of Beauvais, here present, coming before the said 
bishop, present in person, after having as well in their own 
name, as in the name of those whose powers they havo re- 
ceived, corporally touched the holy and sacred gospels, and 
sworn to fulfil the orders of the church, and to pay the fines 
which may be imposed on them, if it shall be so adjudged, 
have prayed the benefit of absolution, if they need it in any 
particular, and to be released from the burden of the inter- 
dict. ‘They then renounced, absolutely and expressly, all 
appeal made, or procuration given, against the said bishop, 
in the court of Rome, or in any other ecclesiastical court, on 
behalf of the said mayor, peers, jurats, and whole community, 
as well as all citations and proceedings made in this matter, 
and all benefit which from these appeals, procurations, cita- 
tions, and proceedings might accrue to them to the detrimeut 
of the said bishop or of his adherents; and they promised 
on oath to give up to me, the notary, all acts, or rescripts 
apostolic touching this affair, and also the other acts done or 
accorded by the superior officers of our lord the king. The 
said procurators and the said Simon, moreover, promised 
both in their own name, and in the name of those whose powers 
they have reccived, and under the penalty of ten thousand 
livres of Tours, that the things aforesaid, and all that shall 
be said and done by the said procurators and the said Simon, 
shall be held valid by the mayor, peers, and jurats of the 
said community, and shall be ratified by them, or by persone 
sent for that purpose, in presence of the lord bishop, and they 
engage themselves under the aforesaid penalty that this shail 
be done. 

“ Moreover, the noble man William, lord of Vicenobon, 
knight, and counsellor of our lord the king, promised the said 
bishop, at the request of the said procurators and the said 
Simon, that our lord the king himself should compel, by the 
royal authority, the mayor, the peers, the community, tho 
procurators and Simon faithfully to perform all the mattory 
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have to reprimand thee for negleet-—-Given at Breteuilyir 
the year 1305." "0 ee 

i king’s orders met with litle obedience. The bailiff 
of Senlis repaired indeed to Beauvais, and there intimated te 
the adverse parties an express prohibition, under pain of fines 
and other punishments, against doing to each other thence- 
forward any wrong or injury ; but their passions were still 
too violent to listen to the voice of authority. A new conflict 
took place as terrible ax before, and sullied with as many 
crimes. ‘The king, then, irritated at this cont of his 
commands, caused John de Moliens, the mayor of Beauvais, 
and the bishop's bailiff to be both erate Philip le Bel 


himself dared not attack the bishop in person, but he avenged 
himself on his temporalities and jurisdiction, which were 


to prosecute the affair vigorously. The proceedings which 
he instituted, joined to the terror caused by the measures 
already taken, disposed the parties to desire an accommoda- 
tion, and in order to obtain it, they mutually relaxed their 
pretensions. A kind of iru as then agreed upon, and on 
the Wednesday after All S: '¥, 1905, the mayor and. 
peers of Beauvais gave procuration and full powers to three 
persons to proceed to Lyons, where the bishop, and probably 
the king, were to be met with, in order to treat in their name 
for a durable peace, and for taking off the interdict and ex- 
communication. ‘Phe following is the procés-verbal of thir 
union, omitting only the details which have been already 
given in other documents ; — re 
“In the name of the Lord, amen! Be it known to all, by 
whom this public act shall be seen—” pea 
Here follows the enumeration of the complaints of the 
commune and the bishop respectively. +t 
“At length certain honorable persons: baving interfered, 
and persuaded the parties for the love of the public good, and 
for their own advantage, to proceed in the ways of peace aud 
concord; and the parties themselves having appeared before 
me, a notary public, and the. underwritten witnesses, the 
said bishop being present in person, and the said 
ors, and jurats being represeated by Jolin de. Cai 
illiam de Marchal, and Theobald Je Mellian, citizens ot 
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Beauvais, and procurators duly appointed of the mayor, peers, 
and jurats, by letters sealed with the seal of the community 
of Beauvais, which they received on the Wednesday after 
the feast of All Saints, in the year 1305, the said parties 
proceeded as follows, in presence of me, a notary public, and 
of the underwritten witnesses : 

“To wit, that the said procurators, and Simon de Montere, 
a citizen of Beauvais, here present, coming before the said 
bishop, present in person, after having as well in their own 
name, as in the name of those whose powers they havo re- 
ceived, corporally touched the holy and sacred gospels, and 
aworn to fulfil the orders of the church, and to pay the fines 
which may be imposed on them, if it shall be 60 adjudged, 
have prayed the benefit of absolution, if they need it in any 
particular, and to be released from the burden of the inter- 
dict. ‘They then renounced, absolutely and expressly, all 
appeal made, or procuration given, against the said bishop, 
in the court of Rome, or in any other ecclesiastical court, on 
behalf of the said mayor, peers, jurats, and whole community, 
as well as all citations and proceedings made in this matter, 
and all benefit which from these appeals, procurations, cita- 
tions, and proceedings might accrue to them to the detriment _ 
of the said bishop or of his adherents; and they promised 
on oath to give up to me, the notary, all acts, or rescripts 
apostolic touching this affair, and also the other acts done or 
accorded by the superior officers of our lord the king. ‘The 
said procurators and the said Simon, moreover, promised 
both in their own name, and in the name of those whose powers 
they have received, and under the penalty of ten thousand 
livres of Tours, that the things aforesaid, and all that shall 
be said and done by the said procurators and the said Simon, 
shall be held valid by the mayor, peers, and jurats of the 
said community, and shall be ratified by them, or by persons 
vent for that purpose, in presence of the lord bishop, and they 
engage themselves under the aforesaid penalty that this shail 
bo done. 

“ Moreover, the noble man William, lord of Vicenobon, 
knight, and counsellor of our lord the king, promised the said 
bishop, at the request of the said procurators and the said 
Simon, that our lord the king himself should compel, by the 
royal authority, the mayor, the peers, the community, the 
piocurators and Simon faithfully to perform all the mattors 
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aforesaid, and to pay the agreed penalty if it should be in’ 
curred. i 
“The said bishop having acquiesced in the demands am 
promises aforesaid of the said proeurators and Simon, granted, 
to them distinctly in canonical form the benefit of absolution, 
and entirely and exprosssy released them from the interdict: 
he also declared tho said) mayor, peers, jurats, counsellors, 
and whole community to be absolved from all sentences of 
excommunication, or other canonical punishment, which they 
may have undergone from the power of the ordinary. He 
said that he caused and would cause to cease all that con- 
cerned and regarded him in the sentence of excommunication 
denounced by the canons, and incurred by them for the facts 
above mentioned. ‘The bishop, moreorer, promised that if 
justice required any fine to be Jaid on the mayor, peers, jurats, 
‘dunsellors, or community for any one or more of the said 
facts, he, the bishop, would not proceed to the fixing of such 
tax except it were by and with the king’s counsel. These 
things were done at St. Just, near Lyons, in the year 1305, 
and on the 8th day of December. — 
“ Afterwards, John, mayor of Coudun, deputed by the said 
community, a8 the said procurators and Simon affirmed, rati- 
fied on oath all the things aforesaid.” oe ale 
‘The interdict was taken off, and the church a] by 
this accord; but the king had as yet i 
and the mayor, as well'as the bishop's bailiff; remai 
in prison : affair, therefore, was further prosecuted before 
Philip le Bel, who issued the following decreot—= = 
“In the name of God, amen!) Philip, by the grace” 
God, king of the French, to all who shall see these presents, 
health! We make known, that inasmuch as the mayor, 
peers, jurats, and community of Beauvais gave us 10 be ine 
formed. that our dear and faithful bishop of Beauvais, bis 
bailiffs, people, officers, and accomplices had borat their farms, 
with a great company of'armed men; had arrested and taken 
all the persons whom they found; had turned the course of 
the river which runs through the town, and bad committed 
in an hostile manaer other enormous excesses set forth in 
the informations taken on the occasion; we did, in virtue 
of our office, depute certain auditors: with 
power to call parties before them, and to search out the truth. 
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To which auditors the said bishop, appearing in person, de 
clared that he would not make himself a party, nor proceed 
before them; but maintained that he had exercised his own 
right, and done justice to his subjects in acting as he had 
lawfully acted, asserting, moreover, and saying that he bad 
good reasons to give in his defence, and offering to proceed 
before us. 

“ Now inquest having been made with care and diligence 
on this matter, and as it behooved to be made for civil pur- 
poses, as has been declared by judgment, it has been sufi- 
ciently proved, that proclamation was publicly made at Beau- 
vais on the part of the mayor, peers, and jurats of the said 
community, that no person was to plead before the bishop or 
his officers, but that all should plead before the mayor and 
peers ; 

“That no person was bound to grind or bake at the mills 
or bakehouses of the bishop, but might go where he pleased ; 

“That any person might lay down boards over the river 
of the said city; 

“That the mayor and peers had forced the gates of the city 
against the bishop and his people, and had taken by assault 
the said bishop's palace, and burnt some of his houses ; 

“That by means of these rebellions they had excited and 
raised a sedition against the said bishop, who claims to have 
jurisdiction over the whole city, in respect to obligations, 
contracts, and offences, with exception of certain points, lib- 
erties, and privileges granted by the kings to the said com- 
munity, and other rights of the community itself, of which 
the cognizance and jurisdiction belong to us. 

“Which invasion and burning of gates occurred after pro- 
hibition made on our part by the bailiff of Senlis, whom we 
had sent expressly for that purpose. 

“ By reason whereof the mayor, jurats, and community 
nave been condemned, as to what regards us, to pay us a fine 
of ten thousand livres, small Parisis; and by the same de- 
cree, we have raised the sequestration laid on the mayoralty 
and community, and have ordered that John de Molliens, 
mayor at the time of the said rebellions, who has been suffi- 
ciently proved to have accepted the office only under con- 
straint of a just fear, shall be enlarged from the prison in 
which he has been kept. And forasmuch as it has been 
proved by the said inquest, that after the prohibition made on 
our part to the bishop by the bailiff of Senlis, sent expressly 
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that purpose, several excesses were committed » ie 
the said community by the officers of the said bishop, 
been ordered by the same decree that the 

ok into our hands the fine 


“ Item, paola the proceedings _ by pe 
sioners of our court, it is ordered that the bishop shall be 
heard, to give his reasons to show that the said inquest ougin 
not to condemn him to any reparation towards the communi- 
ty, and other reasons which he may think fit to allege. 

“And in like manner shall the said mayor, peers, and 
community be heard thereupon. And for the 
hearing what the one party may havo to say ‘alloge 
against the other, we have assigned them ss be at Parison 
the day of the bailiff of Sentis in the approaching parliament; 
and there right shall be administered to them pate judges 
according to reasons + it 

“ Item, By the sume decree we have raised the sequestra~ 
tion laid on the temporalities and jurisdiction of the said 
bishop, seized by ts on account of the facts aforesaid: Save; 

. evertheless, that the sere Sree his officers are pee 
ake, Seinen ioe of the is inquest, any 
inst the mayor, peers, jurats, ee an 
tp whatever. 4 We Misa en wf si ay ma 
officers of the> bishop detained) for iis matter in om 
a, se 
pines Lastly, ‘our court has forbidden the said bishop ta do, or 
suffer faa be done by his people or officers,,on account of 
things, any wrong or harm to the:mayor, jurats/ and 
community, 60 long as the suit shall be pending in oureourt 
In faith of which we have caused ‘our seal to be affixed to 
these presents. Given at Poissy, in our presencesthe "Phars- 
day after the feast ot St. Barnabas the apostle; peer) 
our Lord 13062" ody 

The fine of the community to the king is here sical 

ressed;, that of the bishop is not; burwe learn from the: 
following document that it amounted. to six thoussnd) livres 
Parisis. ‘This/was not too severe » punishment sean 
deeds of which the bishop had been guilty;) bet it was 
strong measure to treat him in the same mannor as the Com 
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munity was treated. Assuredly, he was but little pleased 
with the decree. 

“ Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to all 
those who shall see the present letters, greeting. Know all 
men, that our well beloved and faithful the holy bishop of 
Beauvais having been accused of making, by himself or his 
people, many seizures from his burgesses of Beauvais, and 
causing them much damage in person and goods contrary to 
tke prohibition made on our part to him and his people, as 
our officers informed us, the said bishop alleged for himself 
and his people various excuses, in particular that he had 
committed no disobedience towards us, inasmuch as he con- 
tended that he had a right to do all that had been done to 
the said burgesses by the said bishop’s people. In fine, the 
said bishop having promised, of his own free will, to pay and 
furnish, at fixed periods, six thousand livres Parisis, good 
and old, of due weight and alloy, we have thought fit to remit 
fully to the said bishop and to his people all punishment, 
greater or less, which we might inflict on them in person or 
goods, and we have ordered to be set at liberty and restored 
to the said bishop all those of his people, who on account of 
the aforesaid matter are kept in our prisons, as well as those 
who have been already released on bail. In faith of which 
we have caused our seal to be affixed to these letters. Given 
at Poissy, the 18th of June, in the year of our Lord 1306." 

The bishop and burgesses had by this time learnt enough 
of the rigorous proceedings of the king and his parliament 
not to wish that they should not occupy themselves more 
with an affair in which both parties had so many reproaches 
to make to each other. They preferred, therefore, the mode 
of arbitration, and chose two arbitrators, with a full resolution 
to accede to their terms. It is easy to perceive from the 
earnestness of their promises, how wearied they must have 
been with their long and arduous contest. ‘These are the 
terms in which the burgesses announced their resolution and 
their choice: 

“To all who shall see these presents, the mayor, peers, 
and jurats of the community of Beauvais, and the whole com- 
munity, health and entire loving kindness. We make known 
that inasmuch as between the reverend father and lord Mes- 
sire Simon, by the grace of God bishop of Beauvais, ott 
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spiritual and temporal Jord, both in his own name and in the 
name of his bishopric, on “the one part, and. us beth in our 
own name and in that of the commune on the’ other part, 
there bad been # suit and dispute, because the said bishop 
*fere fallow the trong by the Bhp again 
fero accusations it by the 

the community ; after enumerating them in great 

mayor and peers add, “We, on our mire and then they 
set forth their own ‘complaint wards comes the ac~ 
commodation, in these terms: 

“ Finally, to obtain the blessing of peace, an cesocencdite 
all and every of the excesses and differences-which have 
arisen.on.one side and the other, we have by common con- 
sont given full power to the discreet and honorable persons, 

Maitre William, called Bonet, treasuror of An; sme panies 
ol 


jh, pronounce, ai 
sentence, at “any, time, sand on any: is, edi 
not, promising ander the penalty of ten thousand 
fine payable by the party contravening the said ren 
and sentences to the party acquiescing in them, notte con- 
travene, but to obey faithfully and inviolably the sentence 
and decision of the said commissioners on the facts afore~ 
said, without any reclamation, prayer, or request against the 
same, made to any superior, or other. person, in order 10 
e we ote rotractation or change to be made in their dictum, 
{lene nt, and ordinances, and without hope of any 
wing applied to the arbitration by any abe person's will. 

“For the performance of which things we, the anayor, 
peers, jurats, counsellors, and citizens of the , ity, 
bind ourselves and the whole community, with all.our 
moveable and immoveable, present and future. In) faith of 
which, having notified all persons needful, we have, caused 
vo be hereto affixed the seal of the community. Given, ap, 
Latbyonst Thursday, the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude the 

es. 

The burgesses being sincere in their desire, of-an accom- 
modation, and in their promise of submission to the decision 
of arbitrators, probably wished more ardently even Ahan the 
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dishop, that an end should be put to this quarrel, Theiein 
dustry suffered, their agriculture was menaced, every day 
the social bonds no doubt became relaxed. in these long dis- 
cords, and the piety of those times dreaded, pei » AbOYO 
all things, the return of the interdict, a source of 

Repel isis lronts Ws emmannslanttenmmiepaoan: 
stances of life. It was in most sposition, 

fore, that i j at of the ar 


grace. 
» the arbitrators 


We, thon, accopting for the good of poace the said com- 
mission, having before our eyes the ruins and places de- 
by the said crimes, having, taken counsel with hon- 
orable men, sought for truth, and considered all that was, to 
be enone have ordered, pronounced, decided, and judged 
as follows :— 
“That the said mayor, peers, and jurats preseut before us, 
and the whole community, with hands joined and knces bent, 


shall Lapses rdon of the lord bishop for the things 


aforesni for same things shall engage in their own 
names individually to pay the fine hereinafter mentioned. 

Item. That they shall restore and bring back to the place 
from whence they were taken, tho chains and fetters, which 
at the time of the said rebellion they carried away from the 
bishop's house, and also shall bring a stag’s horn in liew and 
‘stead of the bone of a giant, which was taken away. from the 
place where it hung in the episcopal palace, which rostitu- 
tions and demonstrations of pony: and respect were de 
voutly performed in our presence. 

Liem, ‘That the mayor, or some one of the peers or yurats, 
sball offer a silver image of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the 
weight of four mares, on the day of the Purification, or on 
that of she Seerendision of tear Blessed ingle, bm the 
procession sl to the great chapel of the epis aman 
sion, from apelin ean and sacred utensils were taken 
at the time of the revolt, aud where tho said silver image 
shall remain forever, to the honor of God, and of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

“ Item. The bishop shall or may retain in his prison thirty 

of the community, who, nevertheless, shall be de- 
ieee when we think fit. 





community to pay 
Parisis, for all fine and penalty on account of all and ev: 
affence committed. “The payments shall be made at the 
lowing terms, to wit, one thousand livres at Easter, and two 
thousand before the All Saints day following.” tem; two 
thousand before Easter, in the year of oor Lord, 1308, (and 
sooa:) “We'moreover ordain and ce, that if atany 
torm of payment they’shall be in default, the fine shnll not 
‘on'thnt accounit/be raised to’ ten thousand: livres; nor if the 
default exceed eight days shull it yet be raised to ten thous 
sand livres; but for every day's delay beyond the vight 
they shall pay asa fine to tho said bishop fifty sows in addi- 
sion tothe principal’ And the bishop, inasmach as he isa 
t 1 lord, may ‘constrain ‘them to this, nll’ tliat we have 
said ‘temaining, nevertheless, firm and inviolable, so that io 
reclamation canbe brought against him on that secount by 
any be gt in any court whatsoever. And both 
shall put their seals, a with ours, to the t 
in testimony of the trath. igtreterc a”: 
“Tn consideration of these fines and satisfactions, we ore 
dain and pronounce, that the said bishop shall riot disturb, 
molest, oF vex, diteetly or indirectly, in any point Whatever, 
on account of thé sald excesses, the mayor, peers, jurits, 
counsellors, or community, nor require any person fo'vex 
them, nor ask any one so to do, nor cause it to be done, nor 
try to get'it done, but on the contrary shall maintain them 
safe and secure against #ll who have been of his party. And 
in like manner the inayor, peers, jurats, counsellors, and 
community aforesaid, and every one of thems shall institute 
no action, nor bring any complaint henceforward, 
mand henceforward that any be brought for the aforesaid 
facts, and the murder of several of their party, against the 
said’ bishop'and his people, or bites ices in this fuet, 
expecially against John, lord of Rain |, or John of Sone 
ons, igh but they shall hold ‘him and'theny acquitted of 
all compliint made or to be made against whem or any one of 
their fellows for this or any other fact: and if inthis: 
anything should appear obscure of equivocal, we reserve ta 
ourselves its explanation. ad 
““Forthermore, the bishop, if he shall’be required so todo 
by the mayor, peers, jurats, and community, shall cause itto 
he inquired and known whether the miller at his’ mills to 
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which people are obliged to resort for the grinding of their 
corn, exact as right of grinding more than is accustomed, and 
if itbe found so, shall cause the excess to be bared, as is 
fitting to be done, and so that the matter may be brought to 
the regular state. : 

“All and each of these ber then, being, as isabove set 
forth, pronounced, ruled, decided, and adjudged by ns, the 
said bishop in his’ own name, ani hat of the church, of 
his successors, aud/of his people’and theit associates, and the 
said mayor, peors; jurats, and community in their own-name 
aud that of the whole community, have given thereto their 
assent and ratification, ‘In faith of which we have caused to 
be alfixed to the present lettors, our seals, together with those 
of the bishop and of the community. Given at Beavais, the 
ep aga the feust of Ail Snidts, inthe year of our Lord, 

306." w re 

Thus terminated. this great a@air; and it is clear that the 
desire of se ust have been strongly felt at Beauvais, to 
cause such a judgment, resting on the sole authority of two 


arbitrators, to be received therein as a sovereign law and al- 


most'us a benefit. In fact, the ‘community was treated very 
soverely ; all the wrongs ithad done were brought jato ac 
gainst it, and all those which it had saffered were dis- 

to recognise the authority it had wished 

rained to/pay one fine to the king for their 

disobedience, and another to bishop for his br and 
receiring no compensation for all the ravages of their prop- 
erty by the bishop's followers, they must have long felt the 
‘consequences of such 9 crisis. And indeed, the remembrance 
‘of ivwas so acute, that they made no more attempts to do 
justice to themselves, and exposed themselves no more to the 
disasters of a civil war, and above all to the wrath of the king, 
who had now become too strong an ment for & com- 
‘munity or even fora bishop. Nor had the prelate of Beau- 
Vais much reason to congratulato himself on the result of this 
rel. He had received, it is. truo, eight thousand livres 
isis, and the people, im their ill-will, persuaded then- 
solven that he there this money in building the towers 
of his episcopal palace ‘and decorating it with bis arms and 
his image. But he bad been condemned to pay six thousand 
livres Parisis to the king us a punishment for his disobe- 
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f Gelondare in fine, his own 


of its escapin, 1 
It was from king that they submissively sought the re- 
dress of all grievances, and the decision of all differences ; 
they never more attempted to enforce it otherwise than 
the humility of their language ; and if mention was still 
of their ancient rights and old privileges, it was only from a 
sort of respect for past times, and rather to, ornament their 
obedience than to dispute it, lee 
This new disposition of men’s minds was not 

it found a public manifestation. In the, spring of 1 not 
aus two years after the judgment which we have just cite 

he burgesses and the bishop finding themselves in contest 
on several points of their old dispute, there was no longer 
any talk of ringing the communal bell, or of putting the city 
under interdict, much less of fighting in the streets; but the 
affair was regularly and peaceably carried before the 
ment of Paris, whose decree explains it very fully = 

* Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, 

who shall see these letters, greeting: We make known that 
a difference having arisen in our courts betweea is 
of Beauvais, on the one part, and the mayor and 
Beauvais, on the other part, the said mayor and peers, in 
name of their. community of ‘the said city, alleged and 
tained that they were in use and possession of the 


they thor 
things 


fore mentioned. ‘They further alleged: oe 
were in use and possession of the right of holding 
tatizens, and all those of the said community, on whom ac 
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cording to custom they had inflicted any fine for offences com- 
initted in the said fabrication, qdit and exempt from all other 
penalty to be imposed and levied by the said bishop, by 
Feason of the same offences. ‘They also alleged that they 
were in possession of the right of levying and taking the 
moneys customarily levied at Beauvais for making the reads, 
and cf employing the same at their will in repairing .he 
roads of the said city, without the bishop’s-having any power 
to interfere in the levy of the said moneys, or to change in 
any manner their employment. And complaining that the 
said bishop impeded and troubled them, in numberless ways 
in the said matters, they prayed us to cause the said troubles 
to cease, and to compel the said bishop to abstain from the 
same. The said bishop on his part, and with reference to 
the things aforementioned, claimed jurisdiction for his court, 
and constantly maintained that he was in possession of all the 
rights abovementioned, and which he had always used, de- 
manding that for this reason his court should be returned to 
him, and that the said mayor and peers should be examined 
by him as under his jurisdiction. The said mayor and peers 
maintained that the cognizance of the said affair ought to rest 
with our court. Whereupon the said parties being diligently 
heard, it was ordered, by decree of our court, that at the end 
of the present session inquiry shall be made as to the pos- 
session, the usages, and all the facts above alleged by either 
party. The inquiry being made into all things, the reasons 
of the two parties heard, and privileges and charters pro- 
duced upon the subject on the part of the said borough ex- 
amined, it was pronounced by judgment of our court, that 
the jurisdiction over all the said things ought to be given up 
to the said bishop. In faith of which we have caused our 
seal to be affixed to the present letters. Given at Paris, in 
our parliament, the Thursday before Palm-Sunday, the year 
of the Lord 1308.” 

On this occasion, we see the parliament gave judgment in 
favor of the bishop; still the borough was not deterred from 
addressing itself to that court, and there seeking justice against 
the obstinate pretensions of its lord. Jean de Marigny, 
brother of the unhappy superintendent Enguerrand, rocentiy 
promoted to the episcopal see, having in 1313, following the 
axample of his predecessors, resumed all the disputes between 
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aim and the burghers, the latter did not attempt to decide te 
quarrel by force, but, despite the bishop, carried it the 
polement of Paris. I know not whether it was by the in- 
uence of thé superintendent, or whether the parliament was 
sincere in its jurisprudence, but the borough once again lost 
its cause. : : 
“ Philip, by the grace of God king of the French, to all 
those who shall seo these present leters: We make known 
that the mayor and the peers of the town of Beauvais bare 
maintained in our court that the co: the said town, 
and the right of justice over the s: Ser belonged to 
us, and that our well-beloved and faithful bishop of Beauvais 
has seized certain goods of the said to the detriment 
of the said borough and that of our right, for which reason 
they have demanded that the said goods should be 
and confided by us, as being suzerain, to the said mayor 
peers. ‘The said bishop, on the other hand, calling himsel 
peer of France, and count and seignour of Beaurais, 
maintained that the right of justice over the said borough be- 
longed to him, and that he had justly caused the said goods 
to be seized in virtue of a judgment of his court, seeing that 
the said mayor and peers, summoved by the said > for 
the defence of his fief and of the right of the church of B 
vais, had not complied with his mandate, it 
“Item. The said bishop complains that the said mayor and 
peers had compelled a certain man of the said borough of 
Beauvais to undergo a chastisement, although this as 
te himself said, belongs to the said bishop and not to the said 
mayor and peers; which thing, therefore, the aforesaid had 
dose in prejudice of the bishop of the church of Beauvais, al- 
though they were bouad to him by an oath of fidelity. ‘The 
said mayor and peers being thereupon duly called before the 
court of the said bishop, had been declared contumscious 
the repeated judgment of the suid court, and held convie 
acoording to the custom of the country, so that they owed 
reparation to the said bishop for all the things wherein the 
said bishop 1aade complaint and demand that his goods should 
be given back to him, and the jurisdiction of the city restored 
tohim. ‘The said mayor and peers, and our attorney, hay 
maintained, on the cuntrary, that for several reasons.it shor 
not be so, and that the jurisdiction in the aforesaid 8 
should remain unto us, ‘The inquiry theroupon made by orde 
of our court, having been carefully examined, and certain 
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decrees of our court, and the documents produced by the 
parties huving been considered, the judgment of our court is, 

tthe said goods should be restored to the bishop, and that 
the’ cognizance of these two casos should be given to him, 
saving, however, the reasoas and protests put in by the eaid 
mayor, peers, and borough of Beauvais, as to the principal 
fact, and saving also our right in all things. In testimony 
whereof we have aflixed our seal to these presents. Dono at 
Paris, in parliament, the Wednosday before the Ascension, 
the year of our Lord 1313." 

Defeated in this matter, the borough bad its revenge in 
1330, in a case before the bailiff of Senlis, in which the 
bishop was not concerned, but in his place one of the king's 
commissioners, who, though a native of Beauvais, claimed, in 
virtue of his office, to be exempt from the poll-tax. The 
bailiff of Sentis did not concur with him, and condemned him 
to fulfil all the obligations of a member of the borough, or to 
leave it in the regular way. This jadgment was given in 
old French : 

“To all who shall hear or see these nts, Jean de 
Sempi, now bailiff of Senlis, wishes health. Let all know 
that there has been brought before us « dispute between the 
mayor, poers, and jurats of the borough of Beauvais on the 
‘one part, and Henry de Saint Messien, sergeant of the king 
for the provostry of Senlis, on the other part; the said kes 

ors, and jurats and maintain, that the said Honry 
a and was their burgess, and liable to pay them taxes, and 
that from time to time there had been assoased upon hin 
various town taxes, amounting in the whole to sixteen livres; 
‘or thereabout, whereupon they required that the said Honry 
should be condemned and constrained by us to pay to the 
corporation the said sixteen livres, Parisis, of taxes in arroar, 
with interest thereon, and the costs of the said application t 
us. On the other hand, the said Henry alfirmed and con- 
tended that he was sergeant to the king, and thereby free 
and exempt from all borough rates and taxes, and that he 
and his predecessors had boen long enough in office to create 
the custom and to free and exempt from all such taxos ; addin; 
«her reasons why the said mayor, peers, and jurats should 
not oblige him to pay the said taxes, and why he should be 
relieved from their pursuit. And hereupon both partios ap 
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peared before us, and were sworn in the case, and in their 
evidence; and commissioners were next bey a8, who: 
made fall inquiry into the said ‘matters, and there 
upon tous; and upon the pelea pep ebees ts 
nies earnestly called upon us to pronounce jadgnvent.” We 
wing carefully considered the said sen of the said 
inquiry, and taken counsel of learn: upon, say 
and pronounce that the said mayor, peers, vdeat doll jurate have 
better proved their case than has the said Henry ; “and that 
the said Henry is, has been, and ought to be, their 
taxable by thom, notwithstanding his antry, 
not exempt himself from the payment of any dues, more than 
other citizens, nnd must therefore pay the said taxes, and all 
arrears there . ‘Im confirmation of which judgment, we 
have sealed these present lettors with our own seal, saving 
in this, and in all other things, the bers i ht. Given nt 
our court of ‘Senlis, the Saturday after Low diy, fy the 


‘ear 1330. Present, Maitre Guillaume de Bal best 
fe the parliament; Maitre Jacques du Change 


Senlis; Sire Henri du Change, lieutenant of our said 
Maitre Gautier de Moy; Guillaume de Hillers; Geratde 
Part, our clerk; Jean Loquet, clerk of the provost of Sentis ; 
Simon de Ja Ferté, royal advocate ; Jehan de Han,’ ‘and several 
others, besides the aforesaid parties.” 

The burghers, it seems, were in a good vein of | ae 
in 1331, the canons of Beaurais carried one them 
before the parliament os Paris,'to complain of the mayor anid 
the peers, who had imposed some’ punishment upon delin= 
quents claimed by the rrtinghie as under thoir juriniiction, 
but the peitiatnent did-not find the mayor and peors guilty, 
and, taking as good their reason “ thatthe bres ro 
right could not be unjust,” acquitted thein of the pliint of 
the pasota ‘This must have been « great trlumpl: for the 

ow 
ot bari , by the grace of God king of the French, wall 
who shall see these presents, health. We make known that 
the attorney and the dean of the ¢hupter of Beauvais, com 
plaining in-our court, have entered an action Pe eh 
mayor, the peers, and the corporation of the alae 
for that the said mayor and poers, abusigg their preset = 
have, contrary to the articles of their charter, 
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punishments, vulgarly called Aachies, upon some of the vassale 
under the jurisdiction of the said dean and chapter; and this, 
as the attorney says, without reasonable cause, but to the 
wrong, injury, and contempt of the said dean and chapter, and 
which they had no right todo. The charter of the borough 
being seen, the said dean and chapter requested that our court 
would pronounce that the mayor and peers have abused their 
privileges, and for that cause ought to lose their borough, and 
je deprived of the said privileges ; and that if the court would 
uot take the said borough from them, that it would enjoin them 
no more to impose such punishment upon the vassala, and 
those under the jurisdiction of the said dean and chapter; and 
the said dean and chapter propose many means of, and reasons 
for arriving at that end. ‘The mayor and the peers pretend, 
on the contrary, that the cause cannot be tried or decided 
according to the conclusions and ends to which the said attor- 
ney in¢lines ; and that we could not decide against them on 
that foundation ; for the said borough is subject to us, and 
was founded by us and our predecessors: the said dean and 
chapter are only its neighbors, and cannot decide against the 
mayor and the peers, that they have abused their privileges, 
and ought to be deprived of their borough; and our attorney 
alone can, in the said case, decide thus against them. ‘They 
added that, neither with regard to the fine, could the said 
attorney decide against them because of the fines imposed 
upon the vassals by the said dean and chapter, for they wera 
not their body men, and the exercise of right could not pass 
for an injustice. ‘They gave many other reasons in support 
of their opinion. 

“ The parties being heard, as well as the reasons stated on 
either side, and attention given to the conclusions of the said 
dean and chapter, our court rendered judgment to the effect 
that they did not admit the conclusions at which the attorney 
had arrived. In testimony of which we had our seals affixed 
to the present letters. Given at Paris, in our parliament, the 
last day of February, in the year of the Lord 1331.”" 

These burghers, who possessed so many privileges, who 
claimed and obtained by decree of justicé rights, the exercise 

of which appear to us in the present day so inherent in the 
oxercise of sovereignty, had not even actual possession of 
their town hall and their markets ; they were ob!iged to hold 
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them at a quit-rent of the bishop, andthe latter pipet 
dict their use in case of delay of payment.. The ine 
judgment is curious because of this contrast :-— cos 

“A d at Beauvais, before us; Guilbert Doublet, bai- 
liff of Beauvais, in the last Tucsday but one in November, 
1379, the attorney of Mons. de Beauvais, on the one hand, 
and the mayor and peers of the town of Beauvais appeariny 
by Nicaise the bailiff, their attormey by procuration; : 
with the great scal of the county of Beauvais; at which 
cause were it the said Nicuise the bailiff, Jeun de la 
Croix, Raoul, Jean Jacques de Senlis, Clement de Cambe- 
roane, Jean Derveil, and Cretofle du Pais, all and each of 
them. ‘The said Nicaise having put in-his procuration) the 
affair proceeded. ‘The mayor and the peers of the said cor- 
poration complained that possession had been taken at the 
desire of Monseigneur de Beauvais, by Thomas Gommon, 
one of our sergeants, of the house called La Maison de Ia 
Voulte, and of the halloin which the-said. mayor and p 
assemble to hold their mectings and to have their teow 
which house and hall are held ata ground rent of the said 
lord bishep, the Maison de Is Voulte at a ground rentof six 
deniers Beauvaisins per annum, payable in equal parts, at the 
festival of St. Remy, and at Christmas, and the hall and 
appurtenances at a rent of fourteen deniers Beauyaisins per 
annum, payable at the same days, which said rents ought 10 
have been paid at the said terms, with the arrears thereupon, 
from last St. Romy, + 

“The said taking possession was signified to the mayor 
and peers Monday last past, by the sergeant at the hour of 
ringing prime at the church of St. Pierre de Beauvais, as the 
said sergeant states. ‘The said attorney for the corporation 
admits to us, that the places named are held of the said lord 
bishop at the rent stated, and he agrees that the said Tent 
are to be and shall be paid by Guillaume le Grand-Villiers 
and Thibault, treasurers of the said borough, namely, twenty: 
deniers Beauyaisins for the current rent, and seven sols six 
deniers for the arrear due last St. Remy. And whereas the 
said attorney for the vaid lord bishop says that there ought: 
to be a further sum paid in reapect of the said) arrears, 
said corporation and its attorney! say that if fee 
van show his right to more than these seven sols six ers 
Parisis, it shall bo paid at some future day, without preju- 
dice ; and thereupon the said mayor and peers require of us 
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said lord bishop shall no Jonger hold possession 
the said house and ball. Whereanto we answered, that 
since there had’been possession in the namo of the said 
lord bishop, the said mayor and peors had had several meet- 
ings in the said places; whereat, and for other cause, the 
attorney of the snid bishop had, in the name of his lord, made 
several complaints against the said mayor and peers ani 
their officers, before the sergeant of the king our ‘who, 
after having read the agreements ‘and statements of the two 
parties, remitted the matter to the lord king in his’ parlia- 
ment. And we answered that, touching the said complaints 
and matters connected with them, wes foe YY 
interfore.| But we said that, with the consent of the sai 
bishop's attorney, and to us not to prejudice the case before 
the parliament, we were ready; as far'as we were concemed, 
to raise: the said possession. In witness: whereof we have 
pot our seal to these presents.”' doe 
‘As is éléearly seen, all wasthen terminated by the voice of 
justice ; no more recourse to foree, no longer ‘energetic 
and brutal prosecutions which characterize the communal 
life of the middle ages. The citizens, as well as the authori- 
ties of Beauvais, have entered into the regular and progressive 
order of the French monarchy, ‘Thoir town still possesses 
great privileges; the bishop is still count of Beauvais, and 
4 peer of France; but the republican spirit has disappeared, 
as well as the feudal spirit and the ecclesiastical arrogance 5 
prelates and burghers feel themselves subjects of the samo 
master, and only ask of the king of France ernment 
for the present, respect for the past. We therefore no 
longer encounter in the hi ‘of Beauvais those passionate 
and outrageous scenes, when the greatest social interests, the 
first public powers, are at-war in the streets of a small town, 
ebscure in the history of the country. The old subject of 
disagreemont still subsists; for, in 1617, the question of the 
right of justice is still caren bs tho parliament of Paris; 
but these affairs are pursued with little noise, according to the 
monotonous forms of justice, and their discussion has so little 
effect, thatthe historians of Beauvais ‘neglect even to make 
us acquainted with its vicissitudes. 
‘Lhe borough, however, did not coase to exist; and it was 


not that institution which Jost most by the extension of the 
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03 wer, Not only did it by that institution gain the 
ion internal orderso necessary to ioteatnk tui 
merce, but it had to do, in the. person. of the king, with a 
suzerain less jealous of the petty burgher liberties than. a 
bishop who was more nearly concerned, more trammelled by 
thoge liberties, and whose predecessors had spent their lives: 
in combating them. The town even saw its privileges ex~ 
tended, in recompense for its. good conduct in the wars. 
against the Sah . ‘Lwo annual fairs had been granted it 
in 1360, with all franchise and liborties for the. persons and: 
di bo i 1580 ad boon plored under sb paeaae 
uvais, who, in 1350, eon ler. 
safeguard of the king, were, in 1472, exempted from all taxar 
Hon, and in the same year received the valuable right of 
able to possess the fiefs of the nobility, without being 
for that reason, to pay indemnity, or even to go.or to to 
war—the keeping and defence of Beauvais being held as suf- 
ficient military service. Louis XI, further granted them, as 
nobles, exemption from various impositions. Charles IX., 
in 1572, confirmed all the liborties, of the borough. Lastly, 
Henry 1V.,in recompense for the fidelity of the. people of 
Beaurais towards the crown, of France, engaged himself, by 
letters patent of 1594, to give them no, governor, to hold no 
fortress or citadel in their town, and never to place any gar 
rison there. =“. 
These great and lucrative favors might, very well console 
the burghers of Beauvais for having their right of peculiar 
justice eclipsed by the jurisdiction of the parliamentof Paris, 
the power of their mayor. to levy, taxes, restrained. by the 
assessors charged with that function in tho name of the king, 
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whut exemptions» could have compensated for the declining 
vower of a high baron? | 

\ One consolation offered itself to the bishops of Beauvais 
their anciént and perpetual enemies had suffered like them 
selves; for a long period there hed been no mention of cis 
vollans; betweon the aggrandizoment of the borough and the 


ing of the i er, those seignours once st 
stilts int tooe sotpkiely steed setapasppesees 
sions had vanished; there searcely remained a oh of 
poh ere and. ene Bat it was not See e = 
el of Beauvais ; every day more independent: of the 
bishop, it had even)attempted cocina over him; and in 
this struggle, the advantage did) notalways Test with the 
episcopal authority; the right of excommunication, given by 
Ansel to the chapter, was a terrible weapon which canons 
could use against all, and cspecially against their bishops. 
In 1109, bishop Godfrey disputed possession of an estate 
with them ; the chapter,put an interdict upon him, In 1145, 
Henri de Blargies, provost of the bishop Robort, laying re- 
sorted to acts of violence against the canons, the chapter put 
an interdict-upon him, and the» bishop was obliged to give 
way; his provost was delivered to the chapter, dragged 
ignominiously out of Beauvais in a cart of dung, and sent to 
the Holy Land... ‘The same thing happened in 1266; and the 
bishop was)obliged to implore the indulgence of the canons, 
sopplloating them to raisé the interdict, and to: pardon his 
officers. ‘fhe same in 1272, and again in 1281. Accord> 
ingly, in 1255, the chreat of interdict sufficed for the chapte 
the bishop gave way before) it was put in execution. We 
have seen, im the great quarrel of 1242, 10 what humilities 
of langwage’ a bishop was'constrained to descend if he wished 
to obtain the co-operation of his haughty associates against 
his enemies. | There was no longer any moans of retaining 
them under that jurisdiction for which the suzerain lords of 
Beauvais so long disputed: Fortified within. its fierce indes 
pendence, the okagete defied the count and the bishop. No 
oae could judge one of its members except itself: it had) its 
interdicts; at need, it had the arrns of its vassnls against the 
lodst encroachment upon its rights. 

One may easily imagine then with what secret joy she 
tashops of Beauvais saw these inconvenient i 
to the royal authority, and how favorably they regarded: 
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decrees of parliament which ac ished what neither can 
ons nor ecclesiastical mandates effected. In default of 
their own, snd to behold the hand of royalty fall 


As ik putting it on themselves, the canons had Non 
tacitly renounced this; the imperious progress of order 
regularity allowed not of such exceptions, such extray: 
ces; they renounced it without avowing it, but still apes 
nouneed iti ‘The bishop and the chapter from! that time 
therefore re-entered the cedinary paths of ecclesiastical power, 
and they no longer concern us. vir to 

‘The borough, less a stranger than the pg edn A fa 
authority, and the administrative progress, also 
individuality more obstinately, ancl we almost every year ind 
some traces of its existence and Bika lt would be 
wearisome to expatiate upon all circumstances ; but 
we may be permitted to cite some few, wherein. will be seen: 
the continuance of the communal life-and of the. Ip ale 
spirit in Beauvais. 

In 1472, the monks of Saint Lazare, appointed. iorfhatats 
ministration of the hospital of Beauvais, were suppressed 5 & 
groat dispute arose as to who should receive the adminiatra- 
ton, ‘The great almoner, the bishop of Beauvais, and the 

chapter, disputed for it; the mayor and the peers claimed it 
as representatives of the borough; a hundred years, and 1 
know not how many decrees of parliament, were required to 
terminate this affair, which ended, like almost all affairs of 
the kind, in a composition. Y oe 

In 1488, the episcopal sce of Beauvais became vacant, and 
the choice of a successor was the source of @ thousand! in 
trigues. ‘The part wie interest it was to\delay the lees 
tion, employed bri 8, even threats, to deter the 
chapter from redoing in it; but the bourgeoisie was itm 
patient of the delay, as well as of its canses, and the reed 
and peers resolved to remedy it; they: sentinels)at the 

tes and roads ‘of the town, interdicted he the entry te 


of all chance comers, assuring the chapter agnins | 
all fear, and the election took place. = + ee 
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In 1568, the mayor and peers-claimed before the king’s 
officers, as against the bishop and chapter of Beauvais, the 
execution of the ordinance of Orleans, enacting that 8 pre- 
bend in each chapter: should be appropriated to the mainte 
mance of a master charged with gratuitously instructing the 
poor and the children of the town; they succeeded in their 
application. 

In 1583, a commissioner of aids, coming to Beauvais to 
collect a newly imposed subsidy, refused to lay down at the 
gate the arms of the town which he bore ; the people, shocked 
at the violation of its privileges, angrily collected: in the 
confusion occasioned by the crowd, some persons were 
knocked down: the spectators cried out that the gate-keepers 
were being killed. The rumor of this went through the 
town, and 2000 persons in arms almost immediately collected 
at the Porte de Paris, and the commissioner would have 
been massacred with all his people, but for the prudence, the 
courage, the coolness af some citizens, who interposed, and 
rescued him from his perilous position. 

In 1617, the chapter, in the name of the bishop, whose 
powers it was exercising during the vacancy of the sec, 
sanctioned the establishment at Beauvais of the Minim friars ; 
the consent of the mayor and peers was in like manner ap- 
plied for, whereupon these convoked a general assembly at 
the town hall, that the people might give its assent. 

We have the same fact, in 1626, with reference to a con- 
vent of Ursulines ; the only difference was, that on this oc- 
casion the consent of the mayor and peers of Beauvais had 
been preceded by letters patent of Louis XIII., which, how- 
ever, did not render that consent superfluous. 

I might produce many more such facts, but those I have 
given suffice. I have followed, step by step, the history of 
a French borough from the eleventh to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Upon this so limited theatre, you have seen the various 
phases of the burgher spirit; energetic, brutal in its origin ; 
obstinate in the defence of its privileges ; prompt to accept, 
and skilful in supporting distant and superior powers, in its 
desire to escape the oppression of neighboring and subaltern 
powers ; changing its languago, and even its pretensions with 
the progress of the changes in society and in government; 
but always persevering, intelligent, and with a thorough per- 
goption how to turn the general progress of civilization to ite 
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